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HE differences that have been observed between St. 

Thomas’s earlier and later expositions of gratia operans 
can hardly be understood without some prior account of the 
thought of his predecessors. Accordingly the present article, 
after an introductory note on St. Augustine’s De Gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio, turns to the work of compiling and focussing 
some of the results of recent research. In addition to the mono- 
graphs of Dr. Schupp on the Guadenlehre of Peter Lombard 
and of Dr. Doms on that of St. Albert the Great, there are 
two important series of articles: with great thoroughness Dr. 
Landgraf has investigated several aspects of the general move- 
ment of speculation on grace prior to Aquinas, and Dom Lottin, 
O.S.B., has furnished what from our point of view is a com- 
plementary study of contemporary theories of liberty. To- 
gether these labours constitute clearly enough an introduction 
to St. Thomas’s thought on gratia operans, and our task will 
be so to exploit this wealth of information that the state of 
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the question when St. Thomas began to write may become 
apparent.’ 

It may not be amiss to make plain that we are engaged not 
in the history of dogma but in the history of theological specu- 
lation. Non affirmando sed coniectando is a fairly frequent 
phrase in the old writers: it is a signal that they are not enun- 
ciating their faith but trying to elaborate its speculative co- 
herence. At any time such work is difficult enough, but it was 
particularly so in its initial phases when essential theorems 
were still in process of finding formulation. Thus there is a 
real difference between the continuity of the history of dogma 
and the succession of theses and antitheses which characterize 
the human effort of fides quaerens intellectum; and precisely 
because there is this real difference, speculative failure is not the 
same as heresy: indeed, such failure was inevitable through the 
whole period in which theological speculation was groping 
through trial and error towards the discovery of its proper 
method and technique. 

1. Sr. Aucustine’s De Gratia ET Lipero Arsitrio. The 
division of grace into operative and coéperative arose not from 
a detached love of systematization but to meet the exigencies 
of a controversy. Like more recent strategists, the Pelagians 
did not defend a rigidly coherent line but rather an elastic set 
of positions arranged in depth. They agreed with the Stoics 
that man asked the gods not for virtue but only for fortune: 
that was their citadel; their battle-front was anywhere. If 
grace existed, then it was not necessary. If necessary, then it 
was the law, or knowledge of the law, or nature, or free will, 
or the remission of sins. If none of these would do, then it was 
given man according to his merits. If forced to admit that the 
merit of good deeds presupposes the gift of grace, there were 





1Fr. Norbert del Prado in his three volume work, De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, laid 
great stress on St. Thomas’s idea of gratia operans. Fr. Lange in his treatise, De Gratia, 
objected that more probably St. Thomas attached little importance to the idea; gratia 
Operans was an old term on which something had to be said; it is treated three times (2 d. 26 
q. 1 a 5; De Ver q. 27 a. § ad 1m; 1a 2ae q. 111 a. 2) yet never twice in the same fashion. 
These variations we believe to be of the greatest interest in the history of speculation on 


grace. 
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those who would reply that the grace that causes good deeds 
is meted out according to the previous merit of good will.’ 

The last of these Pelagian evasions, based on the familiar 
distinction between good will and good performance, St. Au- 
gustine countered with a parallel distinction between divine 
operation and divine codéperation. It was a complete and per- 
fect answer. God codperates with good will to give it good 
performance; but alone he operates on bad will to make it 
good; so that good will itself no less than good performance 
is to be attributed to the divine gift of grace. To pluck out our 
heart of stone and substitute a heart of flesh is, indeed, a divine 
operation; and since our heart of stone neither desires nor 
deserves such a transformation, Deus sine nobis operatur. But 
when once we have willed to be good, we are not straightway 
saints and martyrs; we are not like St. Peter when on an 
inverted cross he showed that his good will had grown great 
and strong; we are like him when at the Last Supper he boasted 
his fidelity and then in the court-yard thrice denied his Lord. 
We have our weak and imperfect good will only to pray for 
strength and spiritual growth; and when in answer to our 
prayers God enables us to will so firmly that we do perform, 
nobiscum cooperatur. Thus God operates to initiate us in the 
spiritual life, and he codperates to bring us to perfection; alone 
he works to give us good desires, and together with our good 
desires he labours to give us good performance.’ 

It is to be observed that this operation and codperation is 
a division neither of habitual grace nor of actual grace: it is a 
division simply of grace. Only in the course of the thirteenth 
century was the idea of habitual grace firmly established,* while 
the correlative concept of actual grace seems a corollary to 





2Etsi non datur (gratia) secundum ‘merita bonorum operum, quia per ipsam bene 
operamur; tamen secundum merita bonae voluntatis datur, quia bona voluntas, inquiunt, 
praecedit orantis, quam praecessit credentis, ut secundum haec merita gratia sequatur exau- 
dientis Dei. De Grat et Lib Arb §27 ML 44 897. The Semi-pelagians added to the above list 
of alternatives the view that the initium fidei sometimes was due to grace and sometimes to 
free will. 

3loc. cit. §§27—33 col 897—901. 

‘Contrast Clement V (DB 483) with Innocent III (DB 410). 
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the development of the idea of the habit.” But, in any case, 
St. Augustine in the work we are examining does not pay the 
slightest attention to this future development. Grace is any 
gratuitous gift of God: it is a vocation to the life of the celi- 
bate’ or the most efficacious vocation of St. Paul;' it is forgive- 
ness, regeneration, justification,” but also it is the power to avoid 
sins in future;’ it is being a child of God and, as well, it is being 
moved by the Spirit of God;" it is creation in Christ Jesus in 
whom all things are made new” and no less is it his aid without 
which we can do nothing;” it is faith operating through 
charity” but above all it is charity itself.‘ Habitual and actual 
graces are not distinguished. 

This fact eliminates not a little of the surprise that we 
experience in finding the ideas of justification and of liberation 
from sin in the foreground when St. Augustine attempts to 
reconcile divine operation and human liberty. For he has no 
doubt that the will is free, not only when God codéperates 
with its good desires, but even when he operates good will 
itself, when he removes the heart of stone and inserts a heart 
of flesh. The prophet Ezechiel recounts, indeed, the divine 
promise to pluck out Israel’s heart of stone, but no less does 
he deliver the divine command that Israel harden not its heart. 
How, Augustine asks, can God say both dabo vobis and facite 
vobis? Why does he give, if man is to be the maker? Or why 
does he command, if he himself is to be the giver? To this the 
answer is the celebrated paradox. The will of man is always 
free but not always good: either it is free from justice, and 
then it is evil; or it is liberated from sin, and then it is good.” 

In a sense this disjunction is a major Augustinian problem, 
but in a more fundamental sense it is not a problem at all. 





5Dr. Langraf affirms that the term, gratia actualis, does not occur in the whole of early 
scholasticism and that a host of terms such as gratis operans, praeveniens, etc., uniformly 
refer to justification. Die Erkenninis der helfenden Gnade in der Friihscholastik, Zschr hath 
Theol $5 (1931) 171 ff. See below, notes 89, 90, 57. 

SAug. De Grat et Lib Arb §7 col 886. 


"Ibid. §12, col. 889. 8 bid. §§12, 13, 14, 24, col. 889, 890, 895 
®*I bid. §26, col. 896, 897. Ibid. §23, col. 895. Up bid. §19, col. 892. 
121bid. §§10, 13, col. 888, 890. 131bid, §18, col. 892. 


M4] bid. §§34-40, col. 902-905. 
15] bid. §§29-31, col. 898, 899. Ezech 11, 19, 20; 18, 31, 32; 36, 22-27. 
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For a problem exists only if there is an intelligibility to be dis- 
covered, and to assert a problem of interpretation here, in- 
volves the assumption that the mens Augustini was a specu- 
lative system on the nature of grace and liberty. Now certainly 
this view has no support in the work with which we are deal- 
ing, for the De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio was concerned not 
with speculation but with dogma. It was written because the 
prototypes of exaggerated Augustinianism, certain monks at 
Hadrumetum, so extolled the grace of God as to deny human 
liberty.” It was addressed not to their understanding but to 
their faith; and if they failed to understand what they were 
to believe, they were not to dispute but to pray for light.” 
The concepts employed were not the specialized products of 
abstract reflection but common notions to be found in Scrip- 
ture and, indeed, familiar to all. There are no definitions, 
nor are any distinctions drawn except implicitly by the mere 
juxtaposition of complementary passages of Holy Writ." There 
is argument, indeed, but not philosophic argument nor any 
scientific ordering of thought, just triumphant rhetoric mar- 
shalling such an array of texts that the claim is obviously 
true, Not I, but Scripture itself has argued with you.” The 
existence of human liberty is proved from revelation;” Pelagian 
ideas on grace are refuted in the same manner;” and when 
the ultimate problem of reconciliation is faced, St. Augustine 
is fully content to exclaim O altitudo with St. Paul.” 

Still, despite the essentially dogmatic character of the work 
before us, it cannot be denied that the disjunction of freedom 
from justice and liberation from sin is speculative in nature and 
intention. However abrupt, brief and paradoxical, it does aim 
at explaining; and similarly, throughout Augustine’s many 
writings on grace, there is not only positive theology but also 





16Epist. 214, §1, ML 44, 875. 

1] bid. §7, col. 878; De Grat et Lib. Arb. §§1, 46, col. 881, 912. 

18F.g. Ibid. §§29-31, col. 898, 899. 

19. . . sic disputasse ut non magis ego quam divina ipsa Scriptura vobiscum locuta sit... . 
Ibid. §41, col. 905, 906. 

2°Revelavit autem nobis per Scripturas suas sanctas esse in bomine liberum voluntatis 
arbitrium. Ibid. §2, col. $82. 

"1 bid. §§6-40, col. 886-905. 221 bid. §§44-45, col. 909-911. 
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such a penetration of thought and understanding that one 
must affirm the development of speculative theology already 
to have begun. But, while we think this to be true, we also are 
inclined to assert that the most legitimate commentary on this 
initial speculation, the commentary most free from the endless 
vices of anachronism, is simply the history of subsequent 
speculation. 

2. St. ANSELM. “Once there were proud men who placed 
the whole efficacy of the virtues in freedom alone; in our times 
there are many who utterly despair of the existence of free- 
dom.”” Thus St. Anselm expresses the contrast between his 
own day and that of St. Augustine. He was faced not with 
the Pelagian denial of grace, nor yet with the denial of free- 
dom made by the simple-minded monks of Hadrumetum, but 
with the deeper problem of reconciliation. He felt no need to 
prove from Scripture either the necessity of grace or the 
existence of freedom, for both were taken for granted by the 
age of faith. But he was driven by the imperious impulse of 
fides quaerens intellectum to try and construct a mode of con- 
ception that would lend coherence to the mystery. The bril- 
liance of his work is a monument to his genius; its almost com- 
plete unsatisfactoriness is an illuminating instance of the diffi- 
culty there was in evolving the method and technique of theo- 
logical speculation. 

In the synthetic sweep™ of his thought the fundamental con- 
cept is rectitude. Truth is the rectitude that mind alone per- 
ceives.” Justice is rectitude of will maintained for its own 
sake.” Freedom is the capacity of maintaining rectitude of 
will for the sake of rectitude.” Grace, finally, is the cause of 
rectitude of will: prevenient grace is the sole cause of its emerg- 
ence, and the same grace as subsequent is the main cause of its 





3T ractatus de Concordia Praescientiae. .. . Cap. 11, ML 158, 522. 

24... Opus est ut tu ca quae dicam non sis contentus singula intelligere, sed omnia 
simul memoria quasi sub uno intuitu colligere. De Casu Diaboli cap. 12, ML 158, 341. 

25Rectitudo sola mente perceptibilis. De Veritate cap. 11, ML 158, 480. 

*6Rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata. Ibid. cap. 12, col. 480 ff. Cp. De Conceptu 
Virginali, cap. 4, col. 436 ss. 

27Potestas servandi rectitudinem voluntatis propter ipsam rectitudinem. Dialogus de 
Libero Arbitrio, cap. 3, col. 494. 
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preservation.” Thus, grace and freedom are the causes of jus- 
tice,” and justice is the ground of salvation.” 

The necessity of grace is, first, a dogma to be believed but 
second, almost a theorem to be demonstrated. For the will can 
obtain rightness neither from itself nor from any other creature. 
Not from itself, for right acts of will are not a cause but an 
effect of rightness of will. Not from any other creature, for 
as no creature can confer salvation, so no creature can confer 
the ground of salvation.” 

On the other hand, the idea of freedom is obtained not by 
philosophic inquiry but rather as a theological conclusion. 
The Dialogus de Libero Arbitrio begins by showing that free- 
dom cannot be the capacity to sin or not sin, for then neither 
Gor nor the blessed would be free. It adds that the capacity 
to sin cannot be even a part of freedom, for sin is servitude and 
freedom cannot be constituted by the possibility of its op- 
posite.” This, as is plain, immediately creates a problem of 
freedom in sinful acts. With regard to the sin of the Angels 
and of Adam, it is maintained that they sinned not of neces- 
sity but of their own accord for they did so by a choice that 
was free; still it was not by the freedom of their choice that 
they sinned but rather by their capacity of servitude.” With 
regard to those already in the state of sin, there is no question 
of their doing what is right for they have lost their rectitude 
of will; the solution of the difficulty was to affirm that none 
the less they are truly free, truly able to maintain a rectitude 
of will they do not possess, just as a man bound and blind- 
fold in a dungeon is truly able to see.” 

In this it is easy to discern a dialectical unfolding of St. 
Augustine’s disjunction: either the will is free from justice and 
then it ‘is evil, or it is liberated from sin and then it is good. 
Indeed, to escape this dilemma it was necessary to insert an 
ideal middle term between the two extremes, to place natura 
pura between natura lapsa and natura elevata, and so, with 





*8Concordia, cap. 14, col. 524 ff. 291 bid. 

3°1bid. cap. 12, col. 522, ff and passim. 

311bid. See the argument in De Casu Diaboli, cap. 1, 12, col. 325, 341. 

82D¢ Lib Arb, cap. 1, col. 489. *3Ibid. cap. 2, col. 492. "Ibid. cap. 3, 4, col. 493 ff. 
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speculation released by this metaphysical perspective, study the 
data of psychology on freedom and the data of revelation on 
grace. But it is not hard to be wise after the event and, in 
fact, St. Anselm was prevented from adopting such a course 
both by the exigencies of his age and by the unsolved problem 
of theological method. 

There were the exigencies of the age. One has only to read 
over the titles of Anselm’s treatises and dialogues to see that 
his interest lay in all the profoundest problems of théology. 
The Trinity, the end of the Incarnation, the fall of the angels, 
original sin, divine foreknowledge and predestination, grace 
and liberty—only what is difficult seems to his taste. Yet this 
is not a merely personal matter, for the objective logic of 
development should seem to play the more fundamental role. 
Not only are the questions St. Anselm treated the most dif- 
ficult; they also are the most obviously problems, the most apt 
to excite wonder and to impose the necessity of speculative 
thought in the medieval recreation of culture and civilization. 
Thus, perhaps, the real issue that he faced and settled was the 
most general one of all: Is speculation possible and is it worth- 
while? The strong words he used to describe his contempora- 
ries—penitus desperant—show that this issue was real. The 
exuberance of speculation in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies may be the measure of the prestige of his example and 
the success of his effort. 

From this view-point the problem of method falls into 
second place, for primum est esse. Still, this problem is simul- 
taneous with existence, and it must be acknowledged that St. 
Anselm in no way solved it. Naturally enough his canon of 
procedure is the Augustinian crede ut intelligas, a canon which, 


if it insists on faith, fails to point out that there are two’ 


standards for the understanding: natural truths can be re- 
duced eventually to perfect coherence, but the truths of faith 
have the apex of their intelligibility hidden in the transcendence 
of God. Without this basic rule, defined by the Vatican Coun- 
cil, speculation risks perpetually a twofold error: it may reduce 
mystery to the level of natural truth, as did Peter Abaelard 
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and Gilbert de la Porrée; but it may also make the mistake of 
elevating natural problems to the order of mystery, and this 
seems to have been St. Anselm’s tendency. He makes such a 
mystery of human liberty that, by the logic of his position, 
he can afford to conceive grace as the cause of a state of will 
and to identify this state with the justice of justification. 
Thus, because baptism is accompanied by no act of will in an 
infant, he distinguishes between justice and the remission of 
sins; the infant is not justified but its sins are remitted, and 
this, together with the justice of Christ and of the Church 
opens to it the gates of heaven.” The effects of this strange, 
explicitly speculative, position on subsequent thought have 
been studied by the indefatigible Dr. Landgraf.” Its cause 
would seem to lie in the then unformulated problem of specu- 
lative method. 

3. PETER LomBarp. Between the bold genius of St. Anselm 
and the timid positivism of the Glossa ordinaria,” the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard struck a golden mean. They cover the whole 
field of theology, as it then was known, not by any premature 
attempt at unattainable synthesis but, in the spirit of Aris- 
totelian dialectic, by collecting, arranging and discussing 
scriptural texts, patristic affirmations and the more notable of 
contemporary opinions. Qvite naturally this work, very solid 
and not very brilliant, becamne the basis of lectures in theology 
and, for centuries, the starting-point of sp-culative commen- 
taries. It was as though the Lombard had assembled the basic 
data and then left it to posterity to work out their coherence.” 

Perhaps the best way to present the position of the Sentences 
on gratia operans will be to give a crude outline and then in- 
dicate the forces at work towards a transposition of the whole 
problem. Basically and essentially, thought is still in the An- 





35De Conc. Virg., cap. 29, col. 462-464. 

36Der Gerechtigkeitsbegriff des hl. Anselm von Canterbury und seine Bedeutung fiir die 
Theologie der Frithscholastik, Div. Thom. Freib. 5 (1927) 155-177. 

8™ML 113, 114. On authorship see Smalley, Gilbertus Universalis, Bishop of London 
(1128-1134), and the Problem of the “Glossa Ordinaria,” Rech. theol. anc. med. 7 
(1935) 235-262; 8 (1936) 24-60. 

38See Pelster, “Die Bedeutung der Sentenzenvorlesung fiir die theologische Spekulation 
des Mittelalters,” Scholastik 2 (1927) 250-255, 
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selmian phase, grace and liberty are correlatives, with freedom 
an effect of grace and grace what makes freedom free. But 
while St. Anselm tried to make this coherent by force of 
subtlety, the Lombard innocently lays bare the incoherence 
and, as well, unconsciously suggests the lines along which de- 
liverance was to be found. 

Fundamental in an outline are the four states of human 
liberty: the earthly paradise, fallen man, man redeemed, and 
heaven. In the first there is no difficulty in doing good and 
no impulsion to evil. In the second we find the startling alter- 
native of posse peccare et non posse non peccare etiam damna- 
biliter. In the third man can avoid mortal sin but also commit it. 
In the fourth confirmation in grace gives impeccability.” 

Grace, operative and coéperative, is defined with reference 
to this scheme of the states of liberty: it is what makes the 
difference between the second and the third, between non posse 
non peccare and posse non peccare, between the liberty of 
nature which St. Paul describes with velle adiacet mihi, perficere 
autem non invenio and, on the other hand, the liberty of grace 
which is efficacious and brings forth fruit in good deeds.” 

Grace is operative inasmuch as it causes this efficacious good 
will, making what already was a will into a good and right 
will.” It is co6perative inasmuch as it aids good will to execute 
good intentions.” But, probably enough, operative and codp- 
erative grace are not two things but one, for grace is not inert 
but grows and increases.” 

This grace which cures and liberates man’s free choice would 
seem to be a virtue. But whether a virtue is an internal act 
of the soul, as opposed to external, corporeal acts, or else some 
quality or form that combines with the will after the fashion 


that rain combines with earth and seed, is a disputed point. 


The testimonies of the saints can be cited for both sides.“ 





392 d. 25 c. 5, 6 (Quaracchi 1916) p. 431. This scheme had its origin in Augustine 
(De Correptione et Gratia §§33-35, ML 44, 936 ff; De Civitate Dei 22, cap. 30, CSEL 
40? 666f) and reached its final form in Peter Lombard (Landgraf, Erkenntnis der helfen- 
den Gnade, Zschr kath. Theol. 55 (1931) 425. 

42 d. 25, c. 9, p. 436; cp. 2 d. 26, c. 1, p. 436f. 41] bid. 

427 bid. 432 d. 27, c. 1, p. 444. 42 d. 27, c. 6, 12, p. 447, 451s, 
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Operative grace, which prevents and prepares good will, is 
faith with charity, justifying faith, faith in Christ.” Does this 
cause surprise? It could not surprise the Lombard’s contem- 
poraries, for they all held approximately the same view.” Ad 
it throws not a little light on the fact that St. Thomas alwzys 
included habitual grace among operative graces. 

So much for the crude outline. It now is necessary to point 
out other features that lead to an entirely new conception of 
the issue. For in the Sentences there is a real, though often 
incoherent, tendency to think of grace in terms of merit and 
to think of liberty in terms of nature. In other words, there 
is a direction of thought that only has to be pushed to its 
logical conclusion and the theorems regarding the supernatural! 
will be elaborated inevitably. 

Thus in the 24th distinction one finds what was termed the 
“theological” definition of liberty: free will is what does what 
is right with the aid of grace and, without grace, does evil. Of 
itself, the will is efficacious in evil but in good slight and in- 
considerable.” This view fits with the distinction between 
libertas naturae and libertas gratiae where the former is illus- 
trated by St. Paul’s velle adiacet mihi.” It squares with the 
definition of operative grace as the liberation of free choice.” 
It squares with the cruel lot of fallen man, posse peccare et 
non posse non peccare etiam damnabiliter, as this is mitigated 
by the assertion that some good acts are possible without grace” 
and by the contradictory, though very useful, affirmation 
hominem semper et peccare et non peccare posse.” 

But the Lombard also was interested in the philosophers’ 
definition of liberty, and he makes a distinct effort to work 
it into his theory of grace. He accepts liberum de voluntate 
iudicium, provided this does not involve indifference to good 
and evil,” but simply means that the will, without coercion 
or necessity, desires and elects what reason decides.” Again, 





452 d. 26, c. 3, p. 439. 

6Landgraf, Erkenntnis der helfenden Gnade, Zschr kath. Theol. 55 (1931) 179-181. 

472 d. 24, c. 3, p. 421. On origin of this definition, Lottin, “Les définitions du libre ar- 
bitre au XIle siécle,” Rev. Thom 10 (1927) 116 ff. 

482 d. 25 c. 9, p. 435f. 4192 d. 26 c. 1, p. 436f. 502 d. 26 c. 7, p. 443. 

512 d. 29 c. 4, p. 456. 522 d. 25 c. 1-3, p. 428 ff. 582 d. 25 c. 4, p. 431. 
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besides the fourfold chronological scheme of the states of lib- 
erty, he also gives the threefold analytic scheme: libertas a 
necessitate which always exists; libertas a peccato which in our 
present state presupposes grace; and libertas a miseria which 
is the harmony of the earthly paradise and still more of heaven.” 
Finally, there is an attempt to distinguish between naturalia 
and gratuita.” Still one must not leap to conclusions, for all 
this represents no more than an effort, a direction. Ultimately, 
a very real antinomy remains. 

Yet even this antinomy is not without its promise of solu- 
tion. If in the fundamental passages grace is what frees free 
will, at least twice in meeting difficulties the Lombard has 
recourse to another function of grace, namely, as the ground 
of merit with respect to eternal life. Thus, against the position 
that prevenient grace is justifying faith, he objects that bona 
cogitatio praecedit fidem and consequently that good will pre- 
cedes prevenient grace. His answer is that such a bona cogitatio 
does indeed precede but does not suffice for salvation since it 
does not spring from the virtue qua recte vivitur.” Later he 
affirms that there are many good acts prior to prevenient or 
operative grace, and that these acts are due either to grace and 
free choice or even to free choice alone; but by them man 
merits neither justification nor eternal life.” However, one 
must not suppose that the Lombard generalizes the significance 
of merit, for with regard to Adam’s position his thought is 
most anomalous. In virtue of creation Adam had posse stare 
but needed grace for posse proficere; he could resist tempta- 
tion without grace but he could not merit eternal life.” This is 
perfectly sound, but to the objection that resistance to tempta- 
tion is meritorious, the Lombard answers not in terms of the 
gratuitous character of merit but that the merit of resistance is 
proportionate to the difficulty ; in Eden there was no difficulty.” 





542 d, 25 c. 8, p. 432 ff. 552 d. 25 c. 7, p. 432. 

562 d. 26 c. 4-5, p. 441f. 572 d. 26 c. 7, p. 443. 

58For contemporary opinions, Landgraf, “Erkenntnis der helfenden Gnade,” Zschr. kath. 
Theol. 55 (1931) 403-422. 

592 d. 24 c. 1, p. 419f. 
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Perhaps enough has been said to indicate that though the 
Anselmian position had not been transcended, still there were 
forces at work making for a vast development. 

4. THE TRANSITION. Between Peter Lombard and St. 
Albert the Great there emerged the idea of the supernatural 
habit.” It is necessary to illustrate the precise nature of this 
emergence. 

Everyone is familiar with the common notion of going 
faster. Few understand what you mean when you explain that 
an acceleration is the second derivative of a continuous func- 
tion of distance and time. To apprehend going faster one has 
only to drop from a sufficient height. To apprehend accelera- 
tion one has to master the somewhat difficult notions underly- 
ing the differential calculus. Both going faster and acceleration 
apprehend the same fact, but the former merely apprehends, 
while the latter adds to apprehension acts of analysis and 
generalization, of deduction and systematic correlation. For 
acceleration is going faster, but analysed as d’s/d?*, generalized 
to include going slower, enriched with all the implications of 
the second derivative of a function, and given a significant 
place in systematic thought on quantitative motion. 

Now in the writings of St. Albert or St. Thomas, the su per- 
natural is a scientific theorem: it has an exact philosophic 
definition; its implications are worked out and faced; and this 
set of abstract correlations gives the mere apprehension a sig- 
nificant, indeed a fundamental, position in an explanatory 
account of the nature of grace. But just as one can apprehend 
going faster without understanding the calculus, so also the 
theologians of the twelfth century and earlier could apprehend 
globally the supernatural character of grace without suspecting 
the theorem that regards the relations of grace and nature. 
Thus, from the writings of Peter Lombard Dr. Schupp has 
been able to list nineteen different expressions referring to the 





60S¢. Albert conceived gratia operans as the forma gratiae in the will, gratia cooperans 
as the forma meriti in the free act. In 2 d. 26 a. 6. Not only is this line of thought 
quite unknown to the Lombard, but also the Lombard’s seems to have been extremely 
mystifying to St. Albert; see, for instance, his discussion of the Lombard’s view that merit 
presupposes difficulty, in 2 d. 24 a. 4. 
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supernatural,” while the masterly articles of Dr. Landgraf, 
Studien zur Erkenntnis des Uebernatiirlichen in der Friihscho- 
lastik, bear witness to the fact that the idea seems in many 
writers to be just around the corner.” 

Accordingly, the development with which we are concerned 
was not dogmatic but speculative, and our immediate point 
will be to illustrate the magnitude of the release which formula- 
tion of the theorem effected. In the first place, then, without 
the idea of the supernatural there can be no satisfactory defini- 
tion of grace. The dogmatic issue is indeed secure, and all re- 
peated that grace was God’s free gift beyond all desert of man. 
But the difficulty was to explain why everything was not grace; 
after all, what is there that is not a free gift of God? This 
question more than puzzled Cardinal Laborans who, defining 
grace in the strict sense, veri nominis, affirmed it to include 
everything man either has at birth or receives after birth. 
Feeling that this definition did not square with common 
notions, he next attempted to indicate two narrower senses of 
the term; yet even in this he was scarcely more fortunate, for 
he took grace to mean more specifically everything that the 
elect have at birth or receive afterwards, and, still more spe- 
cifically, the virtues of the elect.” 

This difficulty with the idea of grace naturally involves an 
even greater difficulty with the distinction between naturalia 
and gratuita. The distinction was 2 commonplace, but what 
could it mean? An extreme position was taken by Radulphus 
Ardens when he affirmed that before the fall all the virtues 
were natural but now, because of the fall, they are gratuitous.” 
A more common tendency was to depress nature: Peter Abae- 
lard asserted the disjunction between charity and cupidity and 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux added that nature in itself was 
crooked;” even as late as the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury a writer can be found to maintain that without divine 
charity there can be no virtues at all.” 





®1Schupp, Die Gnadenlebre des Petrus Lombardus (Freiburg i Br. 1932) p. 20f. 
82Scholastik 4 (1929) 1—37, 189-220, 352-389. 

83] bid. p. 20f. “Ibid. p. 212. “Ibid. p. 195, 374; see whole section 353-389. 
88] bid. p. 191. 
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Again, the doctrine of merit tended to hang in mid air. It 
followed that the need of grace in the angels and in our first 
parents was accompanied with endless difficulties.” On the 
other hand, the need of grace in fallen man was regarded, in 
the main, as a need of liberating liberty: sin darkened the un- 
derstanding and weakened the will; grace illuminated the un- 
derstanding and strengthened the will.” This psychological 
conception resulted in difficulties, already observed in Peter 
Lombard, both with regard to habitual grace and with regard 
to liberty, and it is not too surprising to find Petrus Picta- 
viensis, a pupil of the Lombard, explicitly distinguishing the 
theologians’ and the philosophers’ definitions of liberty.” 

But, with the thirteenth century, the dawn. Stephen Lang- 
ton noted the connection between gratuitum and meritum to 
give significance to gratum faciens.” Praepositinus placed the 
distinction between gratuita and naturalia on a solid basis by 
pointing out that reason is the highest thing in nature, yet 
faith is above reason.” The final steps were taken by Philip, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris from 1218 to 1230. 
Against St. Bernard and Hugh of St. Victor,” he reaffirmed 
William of Auxerre’s affirmation of a natural amor amicitiae 
erga Deum quite distinct from charity, the meritorious love 
of God. He then presented the theory of two orders, entita- 
tively disproportionate: not only was there the familiar series 
of grace, faith, charity and merit, but also nature, reason and 
the natural love of God.” 

We have already suggested that the best commentary on 
Augustine’s speculation lies in the subsequent speculative move- 
ment. Now the twelfth century theologians were steeped in 
Augustine, yet their unceasing efforts with a material, which 
must have seemed hopelessly refractory, terminated in the idea 
of the supernatural. The anachronistic thinkers of a much later 
age attempted to reverse that decision, but it is difficult to es- 





87Erkenntnis der helfenden Gnade,” Zschr. kath. Theol. 55 (1931) 58. 

88Djie Erkenntnis der heiligmachende Gnade in der Friihscholastik,” Scholastiy 3 
(1928) 27-38. ’ 

69] ottin, “Les définitions du libre arbitre,” Rev. Thom. 10 (1927) 224 n. 4. 

7L andgraf, Erkenntnis des Uebernatiirlichen, loc. cit. p. 219. 

"ibid. p. 214. 121bid. p. 374, 377. 13] bid. p. 381-384. 
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teem them without being completely ignorant of the evolution 
of medieval thought. Especially is this so when one succeeds in 
grasping that the idea of the supernatural is a theorem, that 
it no more adds to the data of the problem than the Lorentz 
transformation puts a new constellation in the heavens. What 
Philip the Chancellor systematically posited was not the super- 
natural character of grace, for that was already known and 
acknowledged, but the validity of a line of reference termed 
nature. In the long term and in the concrete the real alterna- 
tives remain charity and cupidity, the elect and the massa 
damnata. But the whole problem lies in the abstract, in human 
thinking: the fallacy in early thought had been an unconscious 
confusion of the metaphysical abstraction, nature, with con- 
crete data which do not quite correspond; Philip’s achieve- 
ment was the creation of a mental perspective, the introduc- 
tion of a set of coordinates, that eliminated the basic fallacy 
and its attendant host of anomalies. 

Still this assertion of dogmatic continuity must not obscure 
the existence of a “Copernican revolution” in theory: the centre 
of the whole issue shifted violently; certain developments were 
released at once; others followed in a series of intervals, change 
implying further change, till the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas 
mastered the situation. It is necessary to grasp the logic of 
this movement if St. Thomas’s thought is to be understood. 

Philip himself presented the idea of sanctifying grace. The 
idea of the divine virtues, guibus recte vivitur, was a common- 
place out of Augustine, but it was difficult to define their 
quality of divine as long as men doubted with the Lombard” 
whether a virtue was a qualitative form or an internal act. 
Further, there was the concrete question of the effect of infant 
baptism. In this matter many followed St. Anselm and affirmed 
that the Holy Spirit is given in two manners: to infants by 
the remission of sins; to adults by the bestowal of the virtues.” 
This view, given priority of place in a Brief of Innocent III,” 
rested both on the difficulty of conceiving justifying faith as 





742 d. 27 c. 6, 12, p. 447, 451f. 
T5Landgraf, Die beiligmachende Gnade, loc. cit. p. 46. 
76Ad maiores Ecclesiae causas, 1201 A. D., See DB 410, 
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anything but an act” and on the tendency to conceive grace 
as a psychological liberation of the will." However, the study 
of Aristotle, the reaction against the obviously heretical de- 
mand of Waldenses and Cathari for the rebaptism of those 
o> baptized in infancy, and finally the shift in the theory of grace, 
enabled Philip to make a closer study of the doctrine of our 
life in Christ. The result was a fourfold distinction: vivificari 
or sanctifying grace; iluminari or faith; uniri or charity; 
rectificari or justice.” This position spread rapidly, was pro- 
foundly developed by St. Albert,” and as the more probable view 
received approbation from the Council of Vienne.” 

The development of the theory of liberty is more obscure. 
In strict logic there could hardly be any theory of liberty as 
long as grace was conceived psychologically to the practical 
neglect of the idea of merit. But strict logic does not rule 
even. the exercise of thought, and it is easy enough to justify 
an investigation in which one is interested by making a distinc- 
tion to which one is not entitled. By and large, however, it 
should seem that the theorem of the supernatural did release 
speculation on the nature of liberty. Dom Lottin, who has 
studied the period in all its arid detail, speaks of the twelfth 
century writers as defining liberty,” of the first third of the 
thirteenth as evolving theories,” and of the period subsequent 
to Philip as writing treatises.“ He credits Philip with putting 
the questions that were discussed by Alexander of Hales, Odo 
Rigaldi, St. Albert and St. Bonaventure, and to the latter galaxy 
he attributes the initial stages of a philosophic doctrine of 
freedom.” 








TLandgraf, Gerechtigheitsbegriff, loc. cit. p. 169; also Grundlagen fiir ein Verstindnis der 
Busslehre der Frith- und Hochscholastik, Zschr. kath. Theol. $1 (1927) 186. 

"8Die beiligmachende Gnade, loc. cit. p. 31-38. T9[bid. p. 42, 56-62, 64. 

8°Doms, Die Gnadenlebre des sel. Albertus Magnus, cap. 1-9 (Breslau 1929) 
» SIDB 483. 

82] ottin, “Les définitions du libre arbitre au XIle siécle,” Rev. Thom. 10 (1927) 104- 
120, 214-230. 

831 ottin, “La théorie du libre arbitre pendant le premier tiers du ¥ Ile siécle,” Ibid. 

350-382. 

*4] ottin, “Le traité du libre arbitre depuis le chancelier Philippe jusqu’a S. Thomas 
d’Aquin, Ibid. 446-472, 12 (1929) 234-269, 

S8rbid. 12 (1929) 266f, 
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A more complex movement results from the theorem of the 
supernatural displacing the fourfold scheme of the states of 
human liberty. In the early period the necessity of grace was 
in terms of the liberation of liberty; but the new analysis ex- 
plains this necessity in terms of human finality, so that one 
cannot be surprised to find in the Commentaries on the Sen- 
tences of St. Albert and of St. Thomas a vigorous rejection of 
non posse non peccare both in the name of the supernatural and 
in the name of a coherent idea of freedom.” Still this is only 
the first phase of the movement. The dogmatic data force a 
revision of the solution: the old non posse non peccare, which 
had been a line of reference for the whole of grace, returns 
in its proper perspective as the moral impotence of the sinner;” 
and the scheme of the states of liberty reappears in the trans- 
posed form of the states of human nature.” 

Finally, superposed on this complexity, comes the whole 
question of actual grace.” As long as grace was simply grace, 
it was possible to say that grace is one or many or the equivalent 
many of an increasing one. But the elaboration of the idea 
of sanctifying grace, which seems to have absorbed most of 
St. Albert’s attention,” was not without a strange influence 
on wider aspects of the issue. Thus in both the Commentary 
on the Sentences and the De Veritate St. Thomas asked: Is 
there but one grace in each individual? In the earlier work” 
only the number of habitual graces seems to be considered. 
In the later” the question really is whether there are graces 
that are not habitual; indeed one may even discern an attempt 
to formulate the difference between general providence and 
such non-habitual graces.” 





86S¢. Albert, Summa de Creaturis 2a q. 70 a. 5; Commentum super Sententias 2 d. 25 a. 
6. St. Thomas, Commentum 2 d. 28 q. 1 a. 2. 

87S¢. Albert, Summa Theologica 24 q. 100 mem. 2-4. St. Thomas, De Veritate q. 24 a 12. 

88S. Thomas, Summa 1a 2ae q. 109. 

89See Lange’s chapter on Praeparatio ad gratiam in his De Gratia (Freiburg i Br. 1929); 
Landgraf, “Die Vorbereitung auf die Rechtfertigung und die Eingiessung der heiligmachen- 
den Gnade in der Frithscholastik,” Scholastik 6 (1931) 42-62, 222-247, 354-380, 481- 
$04; Landgraf, “Die Erkenntnis der helfenden Gnade in der Friihscholastik,” Zschr. kath. 
Theol. $§ (1931) 177-238, 403-437, 562-591. 

See Doms, Die Gnadenlebre des sel. Albertus, p. 163-168. f 


91S$¢. Thomas, 2 d. 26 q. 1 a. 6. 
92De Ver q. 27 a. 5. 98] bid. q. 27 a 5; q- 24 a 14 15. Cp. 1a 2ae q. 109. 
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§. CONCLUSION. Since any further examination of St. 
Thomas’s thought lies outside the scope of an introduction, we 
may at once conclude. The pivotal moment in the history of 
gratia operans was Philip the Chancellor’s formulation of the 
idea of the supernatural habit. Earlier writers did not possess 
the distinctions necessary to treat satisfactorily the problem 
whose existence St. Augustine had established. On the other 
hand, the transposition of the issue effected by Philip only 
gradually worked towards a new synthesis and the period of 
transition, with all its fluidity, was still dominant when Aquinas 
came on the scene. Accordingly there is a notable antecedent 
probability that in the development of St. Thomas’s thought 
on grace” great importance is to be attached to variations in 
his treatment of gratia operans.” 


Il. THE GENERAL MOVEMENT OF 
AQUINAS’ THOUGHT 


Philip the Chancellor’s formulation of the supernatural habit 
resolved justification into a twofold operation: as supernatural, 
grace effected the meritoriousness of human acts, elevating them 
above the merely human level; as a habit or virtue, grace oper- 
ated psychologically, effecting the moral goodness of the will. 
This line of thought dominates in the three great Commen- 
taries on the Sentences, St. Albert’s, St. Bonaventure’s and St. 
Thomas’s. 

Next, Peter Lombard’s error in identifying gratia operans 
with gratia cooperans was discovered. It had passed unper- 
ceived in the midst of the labour of developing the idea of the 
supernatural. But St. Thomas in his De Veritate came face to 
face with the fact that St. Augustine was speaking of two 
graces, one that initiates us in the spiritual life by giving good 
will, another that enables us to translate our good intentions 





“The existence of some development in St. Thomas’s thought on grace has, perhaps, 
always been known: Capreolus 2 d. 28 q. 1 a. 3 § 4 iw fine; Did. Deza Hispalensis 2 d. 22 
q. 1 a. 3 not. 1 im fine; Caietanus 1a 2ae q. 109 a. 109 a. 6; Dominicus Soto, De natura et 
gratia lib. 2 cap. 3. 

See 2 d. 26 q. 1 a. 6 ad 2m; Ibid. a. 5; De Ver q. 27, a. § ad 1m; la 2ae q- 111 4.2. 
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into good performance. This forced a broadening of the 
category, gratia gratum faciens, and stimulated attention to 
what we term actual grace. 

Finally, this attention brought to light another datum. 
Grace is needed not only after justification that we may per- 
severe; it is also needed before justification that we may pre- 
pare for it. That this earlier grace must be internal, a divine 
operation within the will, was first formulated in St. Thomas’s 
Quodlibetum Primum. Clearly, it gives an actual grace that 
is operans to combine with the De Veritate’s actual grace that 
is cooperans. Thus we find in the Summa the first expression 
of his final position: grace is divided into habitual and actual; 
each is subdivided into operative and cudperative. 

Our purpose is to present this general movement of thought, 
to. set forth a series of different positions, to provide a sketch 
of broad contours under six headings. 

1. THe Unriry or Gratia GraTuM Faciens. Sanctifying 
grace, the principle of transcendental value that consistently 
had slipped through the fingers of earlier analysis, became an 
accepted and established notion in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. As usual, however, this general agreement only 
covered over a number of subsidiary issues on which unanimity 
was not obtained. Was sanctifying grace to be identified with 
the infused virtues? If distinct, was it radicated in the sub- 
stance of the soul or in its faculties? In either case, was it to 
be conceived as some single grace or as a common property of 
many graces? Of these questions, the most fundamental was 
the last. It will be sufficient for our purpose if we outline 
how it was treated in St. Bonaventure’s Commentary” and in 
St. Thomas’s,” for such an outline will explain how the unity 
of sanctifying grace obscured the multiplicity of divine opera- 
tion and divine codperation. 


96R. P. Mandonnet has affirmed that St. Bonaventure was a becceleureus sententiarius in 
the years 1250-1252. Bull. Thom. (1926) 96. 

®*TCommonly attributed to 1254-1256. On the subject of grace I have not come across 
any internal evidence that would imply a revision of St. Thomas’s Sentences subsequent to 
the De Veritefe. On this question, see A. Hayen’s article in Rech. theol. anc. med. 9 
(1937) 219-236. 
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St. Bonaventure had no doubt that sanctifying grace was 
one. Grace was God’s image in the soul: an image of the One 
must be one. It was the life of the soul: one living being has 
only one life. It was the principle of merit and divine accep- 
tance: but God either accepts or rejects. It was the seed of 
eternal glory: but one fruit springs from a single seed.” 
Accordingly, when we read in the Glossa that a single grace 
does not suffice for sanctity, that there is a prevenient grace 
giving love and knowledge of God and then a subsequent 
grace preserving us in purity, this cannot mean that there are 
many sanctifying graces. It can only mean that one sanctifying 
grace has many effects.” 

Now, this one grace is, as it were, located in the faculties of 
the soul and not in its substance; not only does reason lead to 
this conclusion but also the authority of St. Augustine. For did 
he not say that grace is to free choice as the rider to the horse? 
and is not his whole account of divine operation in terms of 
good will? On the other hand though, in the faculties, sanc- 
tifying grace is not to be identified with the virtues. For then 
either of two errors follows: one mortal sin completely de- 
stroys all the virtues; or else one mortal sin does not completely 
destroy sanctifying grace.” Hence grace and the virtues must 
be distinct as are light and colour. Without light colour is 
invisible; yet one light illuminates all colours. Similarly sancti- 
fying grace is distinct from the virtues yet one grace informs 
them all.” 

It is in terms of this discussion that St. Thomas asked, Utrum 
gratia sit multiplex in anima?™ He points out that if grace 
is identified with the virtues, there must be many graces really 
distinct. Next he denies the utility of any analogy from light 
and colour: one light informs many colours only in so far as 
the many colours are on a single continuous surface; but the 
virtues are in different faculties and grace, informing these 
many subjects, necessarily becomes many. Further he rejects 


982 d. 27 a. 1 q. 1, Vives 3, 266 ff. Ibid. ad 1m. 12 d. 26 a. 1 q. 5, Viv. 253. 

1012 d. 27 a. 1 q. 2, Viv. 269. Note that the argument would not hold against the Scotist 
identification of grace with charity. 

1022 d. 27, a. 1, q. 2, Viv. 269. 18 2 d. 26, q. 1, a. 6. 
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a similar view based on the analogy of light: grace is one at its 
source and centre in the substance of the soul, but its many 
rays inform the different virtues. Finally he gives the opinion 
he favours: grace and the virtues are essentially distinct; the 
virtues are said to be informed by grace not because grace is 
in them but it is their origin; accordingly grace is one. 

As to the objection, grace must be many, for it is both 
prevenient and subsequent, St. Thomas gives the same solution 
as had St. Bonaventure. One and the same grace is prevenient 
and subsequent, operative and codperative. The differences 
implicit in these distinctions are not the differences of many 
graces but of the many effects of one grace.” 

2. THE AMBIGUITIES OF GraTIA Gratis Data. In St. 
Thomas’s Summa and ever since it was written, gratia gratis 
data has denoted graces of public utility such as inspiration and 
thaumaturgy. On the other hand, in Peter Lombard’s Sentences 
it denoted the grace of justification and stood in opposition to 
gratia gratis dans, the uncreated grace that is God himself. 
But between these two periods of definite meaning there was 
a time when gratia gratis data was more a sweeping gesture 
than an exact concept, more a catalogue than a category; gratia 
gratum faciens came to denote the essential feature of justifi- 
cation and the other term was left with a roving commission. 
This ambiguity naturally conspired with the problems outlined 
above to conceal the real difference between operative and 
coéperative graces. 

Thus Dr. Doms has drawn up a list of eight senses >f gratia 
gratis data in the writings of St. Albert the Great. 1. Rational 
nature and its faculties. 2. Natural moral goodness. 3. Adam’s 
praeternatural gifts before the fall. 4. Unformed habits, servile 
fear, imperfect movements towards salvation. 5. Inspiration, 
miracles, and the like. 6. The assistance of the angels. 7. The 
indelible character received in baptism, confirmation and orders. 
8. The divine activity which not only conserves in. being and 
moves to action but also conserves in goodness and moves to 


good action. 





W047 bid. ad 2m. 152 d. 27, c. 7, Quaracchi 1, 448. 
6Doms, Die Gnadenlebre des sel. Albertus Magnus, pp. 167-168. 
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St. Bonaventure’s Commentary marks an advance, for gratia 
gratis data is clearly distinguished both from human nature™ 
and from general concursus. Still the latter categories are 
understood in quite a narrow sense, and so great is the field 
left for gratia gratis data that St. Bonaventure himself finds 
it hard to suppose that any adult is ever without it.” Not only 
does it include the gifts of the Spirit enumerated by St. Paul,” 
but also anything whatever that may be conceived as added 
to nature: it may be like a habit as servile fear or an inborn 
tendency to piety; or it may be actual as any appeal or speech 
by which God awakens the soul of man.” 

In his Commentary and up to the twenty-seventh question 
of the De Veritate St. Thomas never seems to presuppose that 
any definite meaning can be assigned to gratia gratis data. 
Whenever the matter comes up, alternative possible meanings 
are discussed. However it is clear that the alternatives cover a 
wide field: he attributes the conversion that prepares for justi- 
fication to any occasion, an admonishing voice, loss of health, 
or anything of the sort;"” he goes so far as to insist that the 
light which shone round St. Peul on the way to Damascus was 
a corporeal and external, not an internal, light.’” 





107He writes for instance: Accipitur enim gratia uno modo largissime, et sic compre- 


hendit dona naturalia et dona gratuita. ... Alio modo accipitur gratia minus communiter, 
et sic comprebendit gratiam gratis datam et gratum facientem. .. . 2 d. 27, dub. 1, 
Viv. 3, 262. 

108See for instance: 2 d. 37, a. 1, q. 2, ad 6m, Ibid. ad 5m, Viv. 493; 2 d. 28, a. 2, 
q. 3, Viv. 302. 


109Sine bac quidem gratia gratis data vix aut numquam aliquis, habens usum liberi ar- 
bitrii, reperitur. 2 d. 28, a. 2, q. 1 conc., Viv. 295. 11 Cor. 12, 8. 

111, | . vocatur bic gratia gratis data, quidquid illud sit, quod superadditum est 
naturalibus, adiuvans aliquo modo et praeparans voluntatem ad habitum vel usum gratiae, 
sive illud gratis datum sit habitus, sicut timor servilis, vel pietas aliquorum visceribus in- 
serta ab infantia, sive sit etiam aliquis actus, sicut aliqua vocatio, vel locutio, qua Deus 
excitat animam hominis, ut se praeparet. ... 2 d. 28 a. 2 q. 1 conc., Viv. 295. On the 
whole question, see Mitzka, “Die Lehre der hl. Bonaventura von der Vorbereitung auf die 
heiligmachende Gnade,” Zeit kath. Theol. 50 (1926) 27-72, 220-252. 

1122 g. 28 q. 1 a. 4 corp. Fr. Stufler has discussed the point in an article, “Die 
entfernte Vorbereitung auf die heiligmachende Gnade nach den hl. Thomas von Aquin, 
Zeit kath. Theol. 47 (1923) 1-23, 161-184. For lists of discussions of Fr. Stufler, see 
Bulletin Thomiste (1924) 217 f, (1926) 188 f. Interesting because independent are: 
De Vooght, “A propos de la grace actuelle dans la théologie de S. Thomas,” Div. Thom. 
(Plac.) 5 (1928) 386-416; and E. Neveut’s many articles in Div. Thom. (Plac.) 30 (1927) 
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So much for the fact of an ambiguous gratia gratis data. 
As is apparent, the whole treatise on grace was in process of 
formation. In consequence of this fluidity, of the unity of 
gratia gratum faciens and the ambiguities of gratia gratis data, 
: we shall find that in their Commentaries on the Sentences St. N 
t Albert, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas conceive operative 
| grace to denote the habitual graces infused at the instant of 
justification. 

3. GRATIA OPERANS IN THE THREE GREAT COMMENTARIES. 

According to St. Albert’s Commentary operative grace is | 
what makes meritorious action possible."* This operation is 
not efficient but formal causality, for its effect is not something 
distinct from grace but rather the diffusion of grace itself by 
the activity known as information.”’ As operative grace gives 
the possibility of merit, so codperative grace makes good acts 
actually meritorious: the meritorious act is conceived as a com- 
pound of matter and form, with the matter proceeding from 


free will and the form of merit coming from grace.” ' 
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123-126; 31 (1928) 213-230, 362-385; 32 (1929) 15-42, 357-382, 459-463, 537-562. A 
radical criticism of all this discussion is that it makes no pretence to historical per- 
spective. If anything is evident, it is the fundamental necessity of such perspective. 

1182 d. 28 q. 1 a. 4 ad 3m. 

14, . . gratia praeveniens est quae omne nostrum meritum praevenit, et baec est quae | 
operatur bonum esse in voluntate per informationem voluntatis; oportet enim voluntatem | 
habitualem esse informatam gratia, antequam bonus actus meritorius elicietur ex ille. . . . 
2 d. 26 a. 6. A 

115$¢, Albert asks what does operative grace operate: it cannot produce itself; there is no 
use saying it produces the will which already exists; and if you suggest that it produces 
the goodness of the will, that only means that it informs the will, produces itself in the 
will, He answers as follows: Dicendum ad primum quod operans dicitur quia operatur 
esse bonum in voluntate, et dicitur operari sicut forma facit esse, nom sicut efficiens. Hoc 
autem facere quod est formae non est nisi diffusio sui in formato. Et ideo bene concedo 
quod forma absolute accepta, actu formae non efficientis, facit se in formato. Nibil facit 
se secundum eamdem considerationem acceptum: sed quia forma non proprie facit sed dat, 
et suum dare est diffusio sui et informatio, ideo forma dat esse quod est actus illius formae, 
et operatur, et boc (quod operatur) est esse suum in formato. Primae autem objectiones | 
procedebant quasi gratia esset operans per modum efficientis et non formae. 2 d. 26 a. 7. 

Cp. S. Thomas 2 d. 26 q. 1 a. § ad 2m, 1a 2ee q. 111 a. 2 ad Im. 

MN6Subsequens autem invenitur primo in ea (voluntate) quae meretur, quia babitum im- 
mediate sequitur actus: et ideo dicitur cooperans quia libero arbitrio [liberum arbitrium?] 
in merito ministrat materiam actus, sed formam per quam est efficacia meriti dat gratia 
quae est in anima et libero erbitrio. . . . 2 d. 26 a. 6. Cp. S Thomas 2 d. 26. q. 1 a.5 


ad 4m 
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In this codperation the respective provinces of the two fac- 
tors are so beautifully demarcated that a problem of grace and 
freedom does not arise. This remains true, even though free 
choice is the subordinate member of the partnership, as long 
as this subordination has no other basis than the fact of matter’s 
dependence on form.” However St. Albert recognizes another 
ground of subordination, and this, though not analyzed as 
operans and codperans, is in terms of efficient causality. Grace, 
he asserts, rules free will to make free will like an obedient 
beast."* It is a primum movens, an habitual form that causes 
motion as do natural forms of weight and the like.” Finally, 
as Scotus was later to maintain, this influence transcends the 
the division of motions into natural and violent: the habitual 
form in question is a habitus voluntarius, an inclination or 
spontaneity within the will itself.” 

In St. Bonaventure’s Commentary the same ideas recur in a 
somewhat broader setting and with grace as an efficient cause 
receiving more attention. Six senses are assigned the couplet 
praeveniens et subsequens; they arise from the different mean- 
ings assigned the terms, grace, and from the different effects 
of grace; the list reveals the fluid state of thought at the time; 
it contains elements we shall meet again in St. Thomas. 

Grace, then, may mean every gift from God: in this sense 
St. Gregory in his Moralia makes natural gifts prevenient and 
gratuitous gifts subsequent. It may be restricted to gratia 
gratis data and gratia gratum faciens: then the former is pre- 





117$ee the second of the three reasons in note 119 below. 

118See the third of the three reasons in note 119 below. 

119, . . et bene concedo quod liberum arbitrium est secundarium in illo opere tribus 
de causis: quarum una est, quia gratia est primum movens, sicut habitus movet in modum 
inclinantis naturae ad impetum actus alicuius, ut grave declinat deorsum; secunda est, quia 
ipsa non dat proprietatem sive accidentalem formam, sed formam substantialem meriti, « 
qua est tote efficacia meriti, ita ut actus sine forma illa nom est meritorius nec veleret vitem 
aeternam; tertia causa est quam tangit Augustinus, quia regit liberum arbitrium, et 
liberum arbitrium est ut iumentum obediens. 2 d. 26, a. 7. 

1205; dicas quod gratia movet et excitat liberum arbitrium ad agendum, et ideo est 
principalior: tunc quaeritur, utrum moveat naturaliter vel violenter. Dicendum quod nulla 
est divisio, quia voluntarius motus nec naturalis nec violentus est, et ipsa gratia movet ut 
perfectio naturae. Sed verum est quod movet in modum naturae, sicut dicit Tullius de 
virtute. Tomen est habitus volumtarius: et ideo in talibus nati sumus suscipere (perfec- 
tionem?); et perfectio est ab assuetudine in virtute civili; sed in gratia perfectio est ab 


infusore gretiac. 2 d. 27 a. 7. 
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venient and the latter subsequent. Again, it may be confined 
to sanctifying grace, which is prevenient, and eternal glory, 
which is subsequent. However, in the strict sense, grace is 
sanctifying grace, gratia gratum faciens, and this is divided into 
prevenient and subsequent according to its different effects. 
Thus, it overcomes evil and makes for good: so we read gratia 
praeveniens hominis voluntatem liberat et praeparat, subse- 
quens vero inquantum eadem adiuvat. Next, it makes for good 
in two ways, as a principle of information and as a principle of 
motion: hence gratia praeveniens praevenit voluntatem ut sane- 
mur, et subsequitur ut sanati vegetemur.™ Finally, as a prin- 
ciple of motion, it both initiates us in good will and makes good 
will effective: accordingly gratia praevenit voluntatem ut velit, 
et subsequitur ne frustra velit.” 

To the last form of the distinction St. Bonaventure devotes 
a special question, An gratia comparetur ad animam in ratione 
motoris? Though by grace is meant sanctifying grace, still 
there is no difficulty in establishing an affirmative answer; as 
the reader may suspect, the secret of this facility is that he 
neglects to consider actual grace; all dogmatic sources on grace 
are assumed to refer to habitual grace.” The difficulty for St. 
Bonaventure was to explain how grace, an accident in the 
potencies, can be conceived as moving its own subjects. Two 
solutions were known and both are accepted, the one to account 
for operative, the other for codperative grace. 

The first solution we have already seen indicated in St. 
Albert. Grace moves after the fashion of a disposition or 
tendency. Just as weight disposes corporeal objects to their 
motions, so grace is a spiritual weight pulling the soul towards 
God. More precisely, free choice is self-moving, both mover 
and moved; grace acts upon it as mover, making it move itself 
the more excellently. This solution regards grace as codperating 
with free will. 

The second solution points out that one must take into con- 





121Observe that the Augustinian gratia sanans is interpreted as a gratia elevans. The 
same procedure is to be found in S. Thomas 2 d. 26, q. 1 a. 5 corp. 
1222 4. 27 dub. 1, Viv. 263. 1282 d. 26 a. 1 q. 6, Viv. 254. 
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sideration not only the subject in which an accident inheres 
but also the subject by which it is produced. Thus light is not 
only an accident inhering in the air but also an operation 
of the sun upon the air. Similarly grace is not only an accident 
in the will coéperating with the will; it also is an operation 
which God effects upon the will. In this sense grace is opera- 
tive, and it prevents free choice. 

This brief indication of the positions of St. Albert and St. 
Bonaventure naturally lead to the position of St. Thomas who 
combines the former’s insistence on the principle of informa- 
tion with the latter’s on the principle of motion in his article, 
Utrum gratia dividatur convenienter in gratiam operantem 
et cooperantem.”™ In the context grace uniformly means sancti- 
fying grace.” The response to the article may be paraphrased 
as follows: 


Grace produces in us a number of effects which follow one upon the 
other. First it gives a participation of divine reality; second it causes 
the meritoriousness of our acts; third there is the reward of merit, eternal 
life, which is the final effect of grace. Again one human act follows 
on another: first there is the internal operation of the will; second there 
is external action which is a complement to willing. 

Now these sequences seem to be the reason why St. Augustine gives 
various meanings to the terms, prevenient and subsequent. Thus the 
sequence of merit and reward leads him to name the principle of merit a 
prevenient grace and eternal glory a subsequent grace: gratia praevenit ut 
pie vivamus et subsequitur ut semper cum illo vivamus; et nunc praevenit 
ut vocemur, et tunc subsequitur ut glorificemur. 

Again the sequence of internal and external acts leads him to say that 
prevenient grace causes the motion of a good will while subsequent grace 
is the principle of its completion by an external deed: praevenit voluntatem 
ut velit bonum; subsequitur ut compleat. In fact this seems to be his 
meaning in nearly all the texts cited by the Lombard.’ 





1247 big. 1252 d. 26 q. 1 a. 5S. 

126The articles of the single question of the twenty-sixth distinction ask: Is grace a crea- 
ture? Is it an accident? Is it in the soul or in its faculties? Is it a virtue? Is it divided 
into operative and codperative? Is it mutiple? Throughout St. Thomas speaks of habitual 
grace, and in the last article he admits only one grace. 

127Observe St. Thomas’s close attention to the positive data. He has observed that nearly 
all the Lombard’s citations refer to the distinction between good will and good performance. 
This he tries to express by a distinction between internal and external acts. 
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Finally the sequence of esse and operatio appears when he attributes 
to prevenient grace the healthy state of the soul and to subsequent grace its 
meritorious acts: praevenit ut sanemur et subsequitur ut sanati negotiemur. 

So much for the distinction between grace as prevenient and as subse- 
quent. The couplet, operans et cooperans, since obviously it refers only 
co the present life, can have only two of the three senses above defined. 
These are: 

Uno modo ut per gratiam operantem significetur ipsa gratia, prout esse 
divinum in anima operatur, secundum quod gratum facit habentem; et per 
gratiam cooperantem significetur ipsa gratia secundum quod opus meri- 
torium causat, prout opus hominis gratum reddit. 

Alio modo secundum quod gratia operans dicitur prout causat voluntatis 
actum; et cooperans secundum quod causat exteriorem actum in quo 
voluntas completur vel'™* perseverantiam in illo.’ 


This passage is clarified by reference to the objections. The 
basic distinction is between grace as a formal cause and grace 
as an efficient cause: in the former sense grace makes a man 
acceptable to God the way whiteness makes a wall white; in 
the latter, inasmuch as a habit or virtue is the efficient cause 
of an act, grace by means of the virtues, mediante virtute, 
effects the meritorious motion of the will.” Thus the scheme 
of the division is: 


{Operans: Gratum facit habentem (A). 


Grati i aan \Cooperans: Opus gratum reddit (B). 
atia: iBdectioe: §Operans: Causat voluntatis actum (C). 


UCooperans: Causat exteriorem actum (D). 


The first member (A) offers no difficulty. Sanctifying grace makes a 
man acceptable to God; in this operation it is a formal cause. 
The second member (B) is understood as it was by St. Albert: the 





128Parma edition gives “per.” 1292 d. 26 q. 1 a. 5 corp. 

1304d secundum dicendum quod gratia operans secundum unam acceptionem dicitur 
operari in anima non effective sed formaliter, secundum quod quaelibet forma facit esse 
aliquod in subiecto, sicut albedo facit esse album; unde per bunc modum gratia dicitur 
operams quia formaliter hominem Deo gratum facit. Secundum vera «liam acceptionem 
dicitur operens effective, secundum quod habitus effective causat opus; ite enim gratia 
motum meritorium voluntatis operatur eliciendo ipsum, licet mediante virtute, propter 
quod operans dicitur. Ibid. ed 2m. 

181... sicut albedo facit esse album. . . . Ibid. ad 2m. . . . albedo formaliter facit album 
perietem . . . Ibid ad 3m. Cp. S. Albert above note 115. 
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meritorious act is a compound of matter and form; free choice gives 
the matter and grace supplies the form.'*” 

The third member (C) turns on a notion already familiar from our 
study of St. Albert and St. Bonaventure. A virtue acts as a natural 
principle, per modum naturae, so that grace in causing the virtues moves 
the will, just as the form of weight moves a body downwards." However 
St. Albert had not attempted to say whether this influence was operative 
or coéperative and St. Bonaventure had understood it as codperative. In 
the De Veritate and the Prima Secundae St. Thomas will adopt the latter 
view, but here he advances the anomalous opinion that graces operates 
efficiently by codperating with free will.’ 

The fourth member (D) indicates the origin of this anomaly. Neither 
St. Albert nor St. Bonaventure had attempted to take into account the 
fact that St. Augustine had based his distinction beween divine operation 
and divine codperation on the difference between good will and good 
performance. St. Thomas had noted the prominence of that difference 
in the texts cited by Peter Lombard and he expresses it in terms of the 
distinction between external and interna! acts. Since Aristotle had re- 
marked that in moral matters the internal act is more important than 
the external, St. Thomas suggests that grace may suitably be divided into 
operans and cooperans according as it causes the principal or internal 
act and the subordinate or external act.™** 

Finally, the four members do not denote four graces but one and the 
same grace which has different effects . . . quocumque modo distinguitur 
(gratia), maxime quantum ad duas distinctiones, operans et cooperans, 





132. . . liberum arbitrium ministrat substantiam actus, et a gratia est forma per quem 
meritorius est; unde Hlud quod gratia ministrat est sicut ultimum complementum, et 
propter boc dicitur cooperans, quasi complens illud quod per liberum arbitrium ut pracia- 
cens exbibetur..... Ibid. ad 4m. Cp. S. Albert above note 116. 

188Inclinat in talem actum per modum cuiusdem naturae. . . . Sicut gravitas dicitur 
operari motum deorsum. .. . Ibid. ad 3m. Cp. S. Albert above note 120. 

1344d tertinm dicendum quod si accipistur gratia operans secundum primam acception- 
em, tunc planum est quod effectus quos operatur formaliter, ipsa sola operatur; sicut enim 
sola albedo formaliter facit album parietem, ita sola gratia formaliter gratum facit. Sed 
secundum «liam acceptionem verum est quod ipse motus voluntatis non est a gratia sine 
libero arbitrio; et tamen quia se babet gratia ut principale, quia inclinat in talem actum 
per modum cuiusdem naturee, ideo ipsa sola talem actum dicitur operari, nom quod sine 
libero arbitrio operetur, sed quia est principalior causa, sicut gravitas dicitur operari motum 
deorsum. Ibid ad. 3m. 

135, . . dicitur cooperans non propter principalitatem liberi arbitrii ad gratiam, sed 
propter principalitatem actus ad actum; actus enim interiores in moralibus potiores sunt 
exterioribus, ut in X Ethic. Philosophus dicit; unde convenienter gratia secundum quod 
causat principalem actum, dicitur operans; et secundum quod causat secundarium, dicitur 
cooperans. Ibid ad 4m. 
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praeveniens et subsequens, non differunt essentia sed ratione tantum; una 
enim forma est quae dat esse et quae est principium operis; unus etiam 
habitus est qui elicit actum extrinsecum et intrinsecum; unde eadem gratia 
est operans et cooperans. Nec dicitur praeveniens et subsequens propter 
ordinem gratiae ad gratiam, sed propter ordinem effectus ad effectum.* 
Closely connected with this position is the obscurity enshrouding the 
division of graces. St. Thomas had just said: . . . Apostolus large accipit 
gratiam pro quolibet dono quod nobis gratis a Deo confertur; et haec quidem 
dona plura et divisa sunt. Sed nos hic loquimur de gratia prout est primum 
donum, gratam faciens animam.' 

4. THe Muttipuiciry or Gratia GratuM Faciens. In 
the article of the Commentary, just cited, St. Thomas had 
answered negatively the question, Utrum gratia sit multiplex in 
anima? The same question under a different form reappears 
in the De Veritate; he asks, Utrum in uno homine sit una tan- 
tum gratia gratum faciens?” The extremely significant answer 


runs more or less as follows: 


Grace is either gratis data or gratum faciens. The former denotes such 
gifts as inspiration and thaumaturgy: obviously it is multiple. The latter 
denotes either the gratuitous will of God or else a created gift that perfects 
man formally and makes him worthy of eternal life. 

Now if you mean by grace this created gift, then grace cannot but 
be one in each individual. God accepts the individual and only conse- 
quently the individual’s acts; respexit Deus ad Abel et ad munera eius. 

If however you mean by grace the gratuitous will of God, then plainly 
grace is one not only with regard to each individual but also with regard 
to all of them together. God is simplicity. 

The one possibility of many graces arises if you term every effect of 
gratuitous divine will a gratia gratum faciens, if for instance you call good 
thoughts and pious desires sanctifying graces. More fully, . . . ex parte 
autem effectuum divinorum (gratia) potest esse multiplex; ut dicamus 
omnem effectum quem Deus facit in nobis ex gratuita sua voluntate, qua 
nos in suum regnum acceptat, pertinere ad gratiam gratum facientem; 
sicut quod immittat nobis bonas cogitationes et sanctas affectiones. 

Sic igitur gratia, secundum quod est quoddam donum habituale in nobis, 
est una tantum, secundum autem quod dicit effectum aliquem Dei in 
nobis ordinatum ad nostram salutem, possunt dici multae gratiae in nobis.” 





1862 d. 26 q. 1. a. 6 ad 2m. 137] bid. ad 1 m. 
188] bid. corp. 189De Ver q. 27 2. 5. Ibid corp. 
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The awkwardness of the division is palpable. The many 
graces seem to come in as an afterthought; asserted tentatively 
with an ut dicamus and a possunt dici, they are characterized 
none too happily as the effects of the gratuitous divine will by 
which God accepts us into his kingdom. In the Contra Gentiles 
the division will be given a new basis; divine acceptance will 
give way to the divine aid necessary for man to attain a trans- 
cendent finality.“ And in the Summa Theologica synthesis 
appears: grace denotes the special love God has for those whom 
he is leading to eternal life; it denotes this love in itself, 
as when we speak of the grace of predestination; or it denotes 
this love in its effects, as when we speak of supernatural en- 
tities in the soul—motions or habits'”—fitting man for his last 
end.’* 

On the other hand, one has only to read earlier attempts at 
the division of graces, especially 2 4.28, g.1, a.1-4 and De Ver 
q.24, a.14-15, to realize that the awkward cross-division™ of 
the article we are discussing marks the turning point in a long 
effort to get things in order. What, then, was the immediate 
cause of this assertion of a multiplicity in gratia gratum faciens? 

I think the answer admits little doubt: the immediate cause 
of the devolpment was a hitherto unnoticed point in St. Au- 
gustine. In treating the unity of sanctifying grace both St. 
Bonaventure™ and St. Thomas in their Commentaries on the 
Sentences had raised the objection that grace was both opera- 
tive and codperative, both prevenient and subsequent. The 
answer they gave was that this distinction did not imply a 
multiplicity of graces but only a multiplicity of effects from 
one and the same sanctifying grace. Now in the De Veritate, 
in the very article under consideration, this objection is re- 
peated in a variety of ways to receive uniformly a new answer. 
The most significant of these is, perhaps, as follows: 





141C Gent 3: 52 147 150-153. M21¢2aeq.110 a. 2. 3Ibid. a. 1. 

144Fiabitual grace appears twice: first in opposition to the gratuitous will of God; 
second among the effects of that will. 

1452 d. 27 a. 1 q. 1 ob. 1. 


162 d. 26 q. 1 a. 6 ob, 2, 
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3. Praeterea, nullus babet necesse petere id quod iam babet. Sed babens 
gratiam praevenientem, necesse babet petere subsequentem secundum 
Augustinum. Ergo non est una gratia praeveniens et subsequens. 

Ad tertium dicendum quod quantumcumque homo habeat babitum 
gratiae, semper tamen indiget divina operatione. . . . Et ideo babens gratiam 
necesse babet petere divinum auxilium, quod ad gratiam cooperantem 
pertinet.“ 


Plainly this objection was decisive against the earlier view, 
for one cannot pray for something that is only notionally dis- 
tinct from what one already has received. A real distinction 
had to be introduced between operative and codperative, pre- 
venient and subsequent grace. To introduce such a distinction 
the category of grace in its strict sense, gratia gratum faciens, 
had to be enlarged. 

5. GRATIA OPERANS IN THE De VERITATE. The funda- 
mental text, with the addition of a phrase dropped in some 
manuscripts and in the printed editions,“ runs as follows: 


Quinto quaeritur utrum in uno homine sit una tantum gratia gratum 
faciens: et videtur quod non. Nihil enim contra se ipsum dividitur per 
operantem et cooperantem. Ergo diversae sunt gratiae, operans scilicet et 
cooperans; et sic in uno homine non est una tantum gratia gratum faciens. 

Ad primum ergo dicendum quod gratia operans et cooperans potest 
distingui et ex parte ipsius gratuitae Dei voluntatis et ex parte doni nobis 
collati. Operans enim dicitur gratia respectu illius effectus quem sola 
efficit; cooperans dicitur respectu illius effectus quem sola non efficit sed 
cum libero arbitrio cooperante. 

Ex parte vero gratuitae Dei voluntatis gratia operans (A) dicetur ipsa 
iustificatio impii, quae fit ipsius doni gratuiti infusione; boc enim donum 
sola gratuita divina voluntas causat in nobis; nec aliquo modo eius causa 





MTDe Ver q. 27 a. § ad 3m. 

M8De Ver. q. 27 a. 5 ad. 1 m. The line in roman type is not to be found in the printed 
editions. The internal evidence for its inclusion seems overwhelming. Not only is the 
omission easily explained by homoioteleuton, but without it the sentence in which it stands 
lacks both balance and sense and is contradicted immediately by St. Thomas in three 
distinct phrases: first and second, when he states that operans (A) and operans (C) are 
operans because free will does nothing; third, when he explains cooperans (B) by pointing 
out that free will does something. Nor is there any lack of external evidence: with minor 
variations our reading is found in Cad Vat Ottob 204, 208, 214, 187 Urb 134; it is miss- 
ing in Cod Vat Let 781, 785, 786, Reg. 1883, but one must recall that the autograph 
part of Let 781 ends with De Ver q. 22 a. 11. For the MSS references I am indebted to 
the President of the Commission for the Leonine Edition, R. P. Suermont, O. P. 
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est liberum arbitrium nisi per modum dispositionis sufficientis. Ex parte 
vero eiusdem gratia cooperans (B) dicetur secundum quod in libero arbitrio 
operatur, motum ejus causando, et exterioris actus exsecutionem ex pediendo, 
et perseverantiam praebendo, in quibus omnibus aliquid agit liberum 
arbitrium. Et sic constat quod aliud est gratia operans et cooperans. 

Ex parte vero doni gratuiti eadem gratia per essentiam dicetur operans 
et cooperans: operans (C) quidem secundum quod informat animam; ut 
operans formaliter intelligatur per modum loquendi quo dicimus quod 
albedo facit album parietem; hoc enim nullo modo est actus liberi arbitrii; 
cooperans (D) vero diceretur secundum quod inclinat ad actum intrinsecum 
et extrinsecum, et secundum quod praestat facultatem perseverandi usque in 
finem. 


The underlying division of grace has already been discussed 
in the preceding section: grace is either an habitual gift or any 
effect of the gratuitous will of God accepting us into his king- 
dom. Thus the scheme of the sub-divisions is as follows: 


Gratia ut quilibet effectus divinze voiuntatis gratuitae: 

fA. Operans: lustificatio impii. 

UB. Cooperans: Operatio Dei in libero arbitrio, etc. 
Gratia ut donum habituale: 

§C. Operans: Animam informans. 

UD. Cooperans: Inclinans ad actum intrinsecum, etc. 


The first sub-division, A and B, is of graces really distinct.’ The 
second sub-division, C and D, is of graces notionally distinct.’ Further, 
there is not a real distinction between operans (A) and operans (C), an 
oddity that results from the basic cross-division. 

We are already familiar with the distinction between the formal and 
the efficient causality of habitual grace. But while in the Sentences St. 
Thomas divided each of these into operans and cooperans, here the formal 
causality of the habit is said to be operams (C) and its efficient 
causality to be cooperans (D). Essentially this is an improvement to be 
retained in the Summa,’ for it eliminates the anomaly of the Sentences 
where an operative grace codperates with free will.’ Still this improve- 
ment is at the expense of sacrificing the Augustinian connection of opera- 





M49E¢ sic constat quod aliud est gratia operans et cooperans. De Ver q. 27 a. 5 ad 1 m. 

150R% parte. vero doni gratuiti eadem gratia per essentiam dicetur operans et cooperans. 
Ibid. 

511g 2ae q. 111 a. 2. 1522 d. 26 q. 1 a. 5 ad 3m. Cited above note 134. 
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tion with good will and codperation with good performance: where the 
Sentences attributed internal acts to operative grace and external to 
codperative, we now find both internal and external attributed to codpera- 
tive, B and D. 

The great advance of the De Veritate is to be found in the first pair, 
Operans (A) and cooperans (B). Here we find the enlarged category of 
gratia gratum faciens. But operans (A) calls for no comment: it is the 
justification of the sinner in which free acts are no more than disposing 
causes. On the other hand, nothing can be added at this stage of our 
inquiry to what has already been said on cooperams (B): it is the grace 
for which one has to pray no matter how much habitual grace one has 
received; ** it is illustrated by the divine gift of good thoughts and holy 
aspirations;'™ it is defined as any effect, apart from habitual grace, by 
which God gratuitously accepts us into his kingdom. 








6. GRaATIA OPERANS IN THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA. In the r 
De Veritate operative grace was discussed incidentally. In the 
Summa, as in the Sentences, a separate article is devoted to the 
issue. The response may be summarized as follows: 


A grace may be either a habit or a motion, but both habits and motions 
may be operative, and both may be codperative. For grace operates inas- 
much as the soul is purely passive; it codperates inasmuch as the soul is 
both passive and active. 

Now there are two kinds of human acts, interior and exterior. With 
regard to the former, the will is purely passive, notably when a will, for- 
merly evil, is made good; with regard to the latter, the will is not only 
passive but also active, and so grace codperates. In this fashion, grace as 
a motion is divided into operative and codperative. 

On the other hand, habitual grace like any other form has two effects, 
esse and operari. Accordingly, inasmuch as habitual grace cures or justifies 
the soul or makes it acceptable to God, it is said to be operative. But 
inasmuch as it is a principle of meritorious acts, it is codperative.'™ 





1583De Ver q. 27 a. § ad 3m. 

154. . . sicut quod immittat nobis bonas cogitationes et sanctas affectiones. Ibid. corp. 

15514 2¢e q. 111 a. 2. This article will be given a more detailed study later. 

1562 d. 28 q. 1 a. 4. Cp. S. Bonaventure, 2 d. 28 a. 2 q. 1 conc., cited above note 111. 
According to Dr. Doms, St. Albert does not appear to have treated the matter. Gnaden- 
lebre des sel. Albertus, pp. 163 ff. 

1STDe Ver q. 24 a. 15. 
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Thus we have as a final scheme of division: 


Operans: actus interior. 
Motus: s 
Saas actus exterior. 
Gratia: 
Habitus: Operans: effectus formales. i 
Cooperans: principium operationis. 


The most striking feature of this scheme is that while in 
the De Veritate actual grace was only gratia cooperans, here 
it is both operans and cooperans. A clue to the possible origin 
of this development is given in the corpus articuli when St. 
Thomas illustrates actual grace as operative by referring to 
conversion, cum voluntas incipit bonum velle quae prius 
malum volebat. Now if we examine St. Thomas’s successive 
treatments of the preparation for justification, we find the fol- 
lowing development. In the Sentences this preparation is as- 
cribed to providence working through such external causes 
as admonitions or loss of health.’ In the De Veritate the 
period of transition has begun: alternative to external causes 
there is mentioned a divinus instinctus secundum quod Deus 
in mentibus hominum operatur.™ Finally, in the Quodlibetum 
Primum, which belongs to the second Paris period, the begin- 
ning of conversion is attributed exclusively to such an internal 
operation, and any other view is branded as Pelagian."” Since 
this internal operation is prior to justification, it must be an 
actual grace. It is difficult to doubt that such is the origin 
of St. Thomas’s idea of actual grace as operative. 

7. CoNcLusions. Since, however, further discussion of the 
interpretation of these passages would take us beyond the scope 
of the present article, we may now give our conclusions. 





158Quodl 1 a. 7. The passages just cited from the Sentences and the De Veritate do not 
mention the Pelagians. Contra Gentiles 3, 152 mentions them yet attributes the initium 
fidei to habitual faith consequent to charity. In the Summa, la q. 62 a. 2 ad 3m., there 
is an assertion of internal grace prior to justification and an implication of its necessity. 
Probably this passage is prior to the Quodlibetum Primum; in any case the essential ad- 
vance takes place in Contra Gentiles 3, 149, which attributes all initiative to God on 
the ground that the creature is an instrument. 
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There is a clearly defined development in St. Thomas’ thought 
on gratia operans et cooperans. In the Sentences actual grace 
is neither operative nor coGperative. In the De Veritate it is 
said to be codperative. In the Summa it is both operative and 
coéperative. 

The deficiencies in St. Thomas’s earlier thought are matched 
by similar deficiencies in the thought of his immediate prede- 
cessors. We are dealing with the development, not of a single 
mind, but of the speculative theology of grace itself. The 
nature of this general movement was discussed in the first 
section. Here certain precise points have come to light: the 
great Commentaries on the Sentences reveal a preoccupation 
with sanctifying grace; simultaneously the external graces of 
special providence, internal illurainations and inspirations, and 
many other things are lumped together under a general rubric 
of gratia gratis data. On the latter point there are noteworthy 
differences between St. Albert, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas; 
still the general statement remains true. Speculation on habitual 
grace is reaching its peak of perfection, but speculation on 
actual grace is hardly beyond its preliminary stages. 

Though our inquiry is not as yet sufficiently advanced to out- 
line St. Thomas’s elaboration of the idea of actual grace, we 
have found two points to be of special interest. The category 
of gratia gratum faciens is enlarged in the De Veritate to make 
room for the divine gift of good thoughts and holy affections; 
this enlargement coincides with an advertence to the fact that 
St. Augustine’s praeveniens and subsequens must be two graces 
really distinct; there follows the affirmation of a divine guid- 
ance and aid that is distinct from habitual grace and is termed 
gratia cooperans. Further, the actual grace that is operative 
in the Summa is explicitly illustrated by conversion; now on 
this point St. Thomas’s thought had a long and nuanced his- 
tory, as is apparent from a comparison of 2 d.28 q.1 a.4; 
De Ver q.24 a.15; C. Gent 3: 149, 152; la q.62 a.2 ad 3m; 
Quod! 1 a.7; De Malo q.6 a.1 ad 1m ad 21m; 1a 2ae q.9 a.6 ad 


3m; 3a q.85 a.5. 
(To be continued) 














THE INFLUENCE OF ROMANS XIII ON 
CHRISTIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
II. AUGUSTINE TO HINCMAR 
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Washington, D.C. 


I. St. AUGUSTINE 


N a preceding article,’ the place held by St. Paul’s precepts 
on civic obedience in the Thirteenth Chapter of his Epistle 

to the Romans was studied in the earliest writings of the Church 
before the time of St. Augustine. It was shown that St. Paul 
was understood to have taken up and complemented the rev- 
olutionary teaching of the Saviour which formally announced 
the separate and distinct spheres of the temporal and spiritual 
rule of mankind. God and Caesar both have their respective 
claims on man’s conscience. St. Paul gives the reason: Caesar’s 
power also comes from God; or rather, it is God’s power ex- 
ercised by man for man’s good. Caesar is the minister of God. 
We also saw, however, that this simple and clear teaching 
does not entirely settle and clarify man’s relations with his 
secular government. Lacking the Aristotelian doctrine that 
man by his nature is a political animal as well as a social animal, 
some of the early Fathers failed to make a distinction between 
the power, which is from God, and the office itself, which is of 
human right. All of them derived political rule from the fact 
of sin, just as they did those other social institutions, private 
property and slavery. To them that seemed the clear implica- 
tion of St. Paul’s teaching in Romans 13. If men had not 
sinned, there would have been no political rule, for this rule 
was conceived as merely coercive government, a thing which 
would have been an idle usurpation in the state of equality 
which accompanied the state of innocence. Thus, lacking a 
justification in natural law for political rule, they escaped 
anarchy by seeking it solely in the decree of God following 
man’s fall. St. Paul’s teaching was thus narrowly circumscribed 





1T heological Studies, 1, 4 (Dec. 1940), 337-364. 
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to a few simple precepts, foremost of which was the duty of 
Christian man to show reverence and obedience to his temporal 
rulers as a penalty for sin. Moreover, St. Paul remained prac- 
tically the sole source of political thinking. 


St. AUGUSTINE 


When we approach St. Augustine, however (354-430 A.D.), 
we at once enter into a wider and more comprehensive field. 
Political thought is no longer merely an exegesis of Romans 13. 
That passage, indeed, still exercises a profound influence, as we 
shall see, but greater and more revolutionary considerations 
enter into the field. For the first time, in St. Augustine we see 
the Church beginning to entertain two definite convictions 
concerning this world: 1) that the Church was destined to 
remain in this world for a long time; and 2) that the Church 
has a temporal mission as well as a spiritual one, a clear calling 
to be the creator of a new secular civilization. These two con- 
victions seem to me to be the key to all of St. Augustine’s 
political thought. 

Now, naturally, in a paper devoted to only the one aspect 
of political thought, the continuing influence of St. Paul on 
it, it cannot be expected to find a detailed and comprehensive 
outline of the Augustinian political synthesis. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to recall certain high points in it. 

St. Augustine’s thought about the temporal world revolves 
around four master ideas: Peace, Justice, Order, Law. With- 
out entering into the rather artificial controversy about which 
of these master ideas is the chief one,” we may say that by the 
mere mention of them our minds are lifted on to a vast plane 
of contemplation which embraces a new civilization. ‘Thus 
we will find that St. Augustine at the same time goes both 
before and after St. Paul’s ideas, giving us both a foundation 
and an application of them. 

St. Augustine, consciously or unconsciously, was led, on the 





2Bernheim, Politische Begriff des Mittelalters, pp. 1-23 (quoted by Arquilliére, cf. infra) 
holds it to be Pax, peace. Arquillitre, in L’Augustinisme Politique, pp. 9-21, thinks it is 
Justice, and then Order. This writer at present inclines to the view that the true guiding 
idea is Law, which while it is not mentioned so often as the others, is certainly conceived 
as being at the foundation of them. 
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occasion of the menace to established order contained in Alaric’s 
sack of Rome in A.D. 410, to bend his powerful mind to the 
problem of the future fate of mankind if the Roman Empire 
fell. It is, I think, quite commonly agreed that his solution 
was the fusion of the natural and the supernatural into one 
synthesis. To him philosophy and theology were not two sep- 


arate sciences, but one law of God. Fear of the frightful abyss 
of Manicheism, out of which he providentially escaped, would 


naturally lead him to exalt the supernatural, but it did not, as 
some have always thought, bring him to absorb the natural in 
the supernatural. Dualism remained for his, as for all Christian 
thought, the true expression of reality, though many forms of 
semi-Christian monism have claimed him as their inspirer if 
not their author. 

There are two laws, he teaches, the temporal and the eternal. 
Both have their origin in God. The greater precepts of justice, 
which are the same as charity in its largest sense, were given by 
Christ but the lesser precepts also came from God on Sinai.’ 
This Divine law dictates the natural order, both in man and in 
society and bids it be preserved, forbids it to be disturbed.* 
There are, then, two laws, the eternal and the temporal, and the 
temporal is derived from the eternal, bringing order among 
men, through justice.’ Man, therefore, finds for the changeable 
fortunes of human life an unchangeable rule of action in this 
eternal law, and his laws, though varied according to circum- 
stances, will always conform to it.’ 

All of this seems fairly commonplace to us at this late date 
in the history of the world, but if we project ourselves into his 
age we can see what a tremendous force he is injecting into 
society. Followed out, his theory of law, accepted by the 
Church, will remake the world and will, in fact, create what 
we call Christendom, a politico-religious order designed to unite 
mankind, by bending the supernatural to the uses of the tem- 
poral state. 





30 the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, cap. 1. ML 34, 1231. 

‘Contra Faustum, XXII, 17. ML 42, 418. 

5Cf. that remarkable passage in the dialogue De Libero Arbitrio, 1, 6, ML 32, 1129, 
in which changes of government are justified. "De Vera Religione, cap. XXXI. ML 34, 148. 
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It was during thirteen years of his life (413-426) that he 
worked at that general depository of his thought which we call 
the City of God, a sort of scrap book into which he poured his 
reflections and conclusions about life. All of these reflections 
concern the Two Cities, the City of God, and the Earthly City, 
not two separate societies—Church and State—as is some- 
times falsely imagined, but two spirits of mind, intermingling 
with each other in the secular world, and each in its way de- 
termining the actions of the State and its citizens, one triumph- 
ing for the time, but the other destined to triumph at the end. 
When the City of God is paramount, “the princes and the sub- 
jects serve one another in love, the latter obeying, while the 
former take thought for all.’”” At the same time, the temporal 
goods that are sought by the Earthly City are not evil things. 
On the contrary, “they are good things, and without doubt 
gifts of God.” Men go wrong only when, in their search for 
temporal felicity, “they so inordinately covet these present 
goods that they believe them to be the only desirable things, 
or love them better than those things which are believed to 
be better.’” 

When St. Augustine approaches the question of the origin 
of political authority, we find him in full agreement with the 
Christian thought that preceded him. All men are by nature 
created equal. It was sin that introduced into the world the 
necessity of subjecting one man to another. 

He (God) did not intend that His rational creature, who was 
made in His image, should have dominion over anything but the 
irrational creation—not man over man, but man over beasts. Hence 
the just men in primitive times were made shepherds of cattle rather 
than kings of men, God intending thus to teach us what the relative 
position of the creature is, and what the desert of sin. . . . By nature, 
as God first created us, no one is the slave either of man or of sin.* 


This fundamental assumption will color all that St. Au- 
gustine has to say about the teaching of St. Paul on the source 
and aim of political power. His own exegesis is as follows.” 





'De Civitate Dei, XIX, 28. ML 41, 436. Sibid., XV, 4. ML 41, 440. 
%ibid., XIX, 15. ML 41, 643. Cf. also Quaestiones in Genesim, I, 153. ML 34, 590. 
lOExpositio Quarundam Propositionum ex Epistole ad Romanos, LXII-LXIV. ML 35, 


2083-4, 
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First of all, he brushes aside all those false conclusions from 
the passage, which, as we have seen, introduced a dangerous 
anarchism into Christian life and thought. Christian liberty 
does not exempt man from obedience to his temporal rulers: 
“Man must not imagine that in the pilgrimage of this life, 
he may keep his own special order and not be subject to the 
higher powers to which the temporary administration of tem- 
poral affairs has been entrusted.” 

But then he promptly delves deeper than mere externals, and 
in the very nature of man, as he is, he finds the real reason why 
this is so: ““We are made of body and soul and as long as we 
are in this temporal life we must use temporal things for the 
support of this life. Hence for that part which pertains to this 
life, we must be subject to the powers; that is, to the men who 
administer human affairs with some position (Aonore).” 

In these words St. Augustine has furnished to the Middle 
Ages the foundation of the whole grandiose conception of 
human unity under the Kingdom and the Priesthood, which, 
as we shall see, was the culmination of Christian political 
thought. To man, a composite being; of body and soul, yet one 
being, corresponds a twofold government, the Church ruling 
the affairs of the soul and the State ruling the affairs of the 
body. Christendom, a social being, and a moral person, is but 
a larger reflection of the physical human person. 

Moreover, in these same words St. Augustine has furnished 
St. Thomas and the Scholastics, when they will have emanici- 
pated themselves from the assumption that man is not by 
nature a political animal, with the reason why that assumption 
does not hold. The necessity for governments for the affairs 
of both body and soul does not proceed from the opposition of 
body and soul which befell man as result of the Fall, as St. 
Augustine assumed, but dates from creation itself. Man’s 
nature itself demands them, not merely man’s fallen nature. 
It is obvious, however, that St. Augustine, influenced by his 
predecessors, did not see these two conclusions. 

It is not, however, necessary for St. Augustine to have re- 
course, as did his predecessors, to the words of St. Peter before 
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the Sanhedrin (“We must obey God rather than man.””) in 
order to exempt man from obedience to unjust and sinful com- 
mands. He goes on: “But from that part by which we believe 
in God and are called to His Kingdom, we must not be subject 
to any man who wishes to overturn in us that which God gave 
us for eternal life.” Faith and morals are not subject to secular 
government, as the soul is not subject to the body.” 
The man who thinks that he must also be subject in such a way as 
to think that his faith is in the power of him who is exalted to a 
position of honor in temporal administrations, he falls into a greater 
error [than to think that he may not pay taxes, etc.] For that pro- 
portion is to be observed which the Lord Himself prescribed when 
He said that we must render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s. For although we are called 
to that kingdem where there will be an end to all principality and 
power, let us endure our condition in the due proportion of human 
affairs, doing nothing with mental reservation, and by this very fact 
not obeying men so much as God who commands this. 


In this last phrase, we are given, as we also saw in St. John 
Chrysostom, the fundamental reason for civil obedience. It 
is not subjection of man to man, which would be unworthy 
of equals, but of man to God. Political allegiance is raised to 
the level of a Divine service, and that has always remained 
the only rational justification of civil authority. 

Moreover, St. Augustine also implies, in this passage on 
Romans 13, another consideration which further confirms 
the rationality of obedience to temporal rulers, and their sub- 
jection, in turn, to the eternal law. He makes a distinction 
between the permanent good and the temporal character of 
the goods which serve the body in this life. “These things 
pass away, and hence that subjection is to be placed not in any 





MActs, 5, 29. 

12Cf. also Contra Faustum, XXII, 17 (ML 42, 418): “To no one is there any doubt 
that in the natural order the soul is to come before the body. But in the soul of man 
is reason, which is not in the beast. Hence, just as the soul should come before the body, 
so by the law of nature, the reason of the soul itself should come before its other parts 
which the beast has likewise. And in the reason, which is partly contemplative, partly 
active, without doubt the contemplative excels. For in this latter is the image of God by 
which we are transformed through faith to sight. Hence the rational action must obey 


the rational contemplation.” 
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kind of permanent goods, but in the necessaries of this life.” 
On the other hand, our subjection as to temporary goods is 
all-inclusive: “It is necessary that we be subject by reason of 
this life, not resisting when they attempt to deprive us of any 
of these things over which they have been given power.” Here 
again the lesson was not to be lost on the Middle Ages: the 
power of the king, while not his own in its origin, is absolute 
with regard to the things over which he is placed, subject, of 
course, to the moral law. 

In another passage which was destined to be often quoted 
in the Middle Ages, St. Augustine adds a third consideration 
by which human rule is fixed in its proper place in a scheme 
designed by divine Providence. He has told his hearers that 
they must not obey evil commands: 


Are we puffing you up with pride or telling you to be despisers 
of well-ordered authority? We do not say this. . . . The Apostle him- 
self tells us: ‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; for 
there is no power but from God.’ But what if he commands what 
you ought not to do? Here certainly despise the power, fearing the 
power. Note the hierarchy of human affairs. If the prefect com- 
mands, is it not to be done? But if he commands against the will of 
the proconsul, you do not despise the power, but you choose to obey 
the higher. Again, if the proconsul commands one thing, and the 
Emperor another, can you doubt that the proconsul must be despised 
and the Emperor obeyed? Therefore if the Emperor [commands] one 
thing and God another, what is your judgment? ‘Pay your tribute; 
do your obeisance to me.’ ‘Right; but not before an idol. He forbids 
it in the temple.’ ‘Who forbids?’ ‘The higher authority. Pardon me; 
you threaten prison, He threatens Hell.’” 


This “hierarchy of human affairs” is the keynote to all that 
follows in Christian history. In an organic society, when an 
evil command is resisted, there is really no disobedience; there 
is merely obedience to the higher powers, as St. Paul enjoined. 
There is a unity in all being, from the bottom to the top, and 
at the top is God, above the emperor. 

This also solves the old problem of the bad king. 


18Sermo LXII, 8. ML 38, 420. 
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By bad laws the good are tried and by good laws the evil are cor- 
rected. The perverse King Nabuchodonosor passed a savage law that 
idols were to be adored; the same king, corrected, passed a severe law 
forbidding the true God to be blasphemed.’* For in this, kings, as is 
divinely ordained to them, serve God inasmuch as they are kings if in 
their kingdom they command what is good, forbid what is bad, not 
only in what pertains to human society, but also in what pertains 
to Divine religion.”"* 

Even the king, therefore, has the duty to forward the 
interests of the true religion, for he is also a minister of God. 
How seriously this was also taken in the Middle Ages, the his- 
tory of Charlemagne and his successors testifies. St. Augustine 
himself may not have been aware how greatly he was filling 
out the whole pattern of the centuries that were to follow, 
for in his time there must have seemed very little hope of his 
idealistic principles being carried out, but his great genius, 
joined to the inspiration of divine providence, seems to have 
discerned the outlines of the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
Christian commonwealth. 

In this plan, the personal character of the actual ruler 
has very little importance. It is the rule of God that must be 
discerned in the power even of a tyrant. 


He who gave power to Marius gave it also to Caius Caesar; He 
who gave it to Augustus, gave it also to Nero; He also who gave it to 
the most benignant Emperors, the Vespasians, father and son, gave it 
also to the cruel Domitian. And finally, to avoid having to go over 
them all, He who gave it to Christian Constantine, gave it also to 
Apostate Julian, whose gifted mind was deceived by a sacrilegious and 
detestable curiosity, stimulated by the love of power."® 


The fullest Christian citizenship, then, in the spirit of St. 
Paul, consists of obedience to the utmost to the civil authority, 
out of obedience to God. This is summed up in the following: 


When by Christ’s command, you serve a man, you do not serve 





MDaniel 3, 5-6, 96. ‘SContra Cresconium, III, 51. ML 43, 527. 
16De Civitate Dei, V, 21. ML 41, 168. Cf. also De Natura Boni, XXXII (ML 42, 561) 
where he tells us that “it is not unjust, that through the wicked (ruler) receiving the 
power to hurt, the patience of the just be tried, and the iniquity of the wicked be pun- 
ished.” In this passage he had just previously quoted Romens 13, with other similar texts 


from the O.T. 
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the man, but Him who commanded you. . . . What I have said of 
master and slave, understand also to be true of powers and kings, of 
all the exalted stations of the world. Sometimes they are good powers 
and fear God; sometimes they do not fear God. Julian was an infidel 
Emperor, an apostate, a wicked man, an idolator; yet Christian soldiers 
served him, an infidel Emperor. When they came to the accusers 
of Christ, they acknowledged only Him who was in heaven. If he 
called upon them at any time to worship idols, to offer incense, they 
preferred God to Him. But whenever he commanded them to fall 
into line, to march against this or that nation, they obeyed. They 
distinguished their eternal from their temporal master. And yet they 
were, for the sake of their eternal Master, subject to thir temporal 


master." 


Now I have not, as I have said, made an attempt to give 
the whole of St. Augustine’s political philosophy in all its 
details. My purpose was only to trace out the development 
which he contributed to the crucial passages in St. Paul to the 
Romans. We can, perhaps, now see both how his doctrine 
is rooted in that of his predecessors, and how he has developed 
it to a completely practical pattern for the making of a new 
civilization under the temporal mission of the Church.” 


Popes LEo, GELASIUS AND GREGORY (440-604) 


When St. Augustine assigned the Church the mission of 
building a new civilization, he greatly augmented the au- 
thority and influence of the Roman Pontiff. It is not an 
accident, therefore, that within ten years after his death in 
430, there began that great series of holy and powerful Popes, 
beginning with St. Leo the Great in 440, and ending at the 
death of St. Gregory the Great in 604. Between them we 
find St. Felix II, St. Gelasius I, and St. Symmachus, who 
greatly added to the development of the Church’s conception 





114 Psalmum 124, 7. ML 37, 1653. Other passages in which Romans 13 is cited on 
civil obedience are Sermo XIII, 6 (ML 38, 109-110); Sermo CCCII, 12-44 (ML. 38, 
1390); Contra Faustum Manichaeum, XXII, 75 (ML 42, 448). 

18] have not quoted the passage in Confessions, III, 8 (ML 32, 690), later quoted by 
Suarez, Defensio Fidel, De Rom. Pont. III, 2) to prove that his contract theory of 
authority was also held by St. Augustine: “There is a general agreement (pactum) of 
human society that its princes be obeyed.” It seems to me that the context shows that 
St. Augustine merely meant to say that all men obey their rulers, without any emphasis 
on the pact idea. 
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of the place of the civil power in the divine order. It can 
be said that all of the new ideas they contributed found their 
origin in the writings of St. Augustine. 

From this date also a further change takes place concern- 
ing the precise subject of this paper. Where, before, the 
Fathers of the Church are constantly quoting St. Paul to 
their Christian subjects to exhort them to be obedient to 
their temporal lords, from now on the shoe is on the other 
foot. The temporal lords are going to quote St. Paul to show 
the Popes that their own power also comes from God. This 
fact was not denied by the Church, of course, but a new 
color is given it by the acknowledgment of the two powers by 
which the world is ruled. We will see also that his new 
emphasis falls into two separate developments: at first the dual 
power exists in the world; later, the circle is closed and it has its 
seat in the Church. When that is done, the movement set on 
foot by Augustine will be completed. 

We can see the first steps in the new way of looking at 
political power being taken by St. Leo the Great, who was 
Pope from 440 to 461. To him the Empire was the physica! 
means for preserving and forwarding the kingdom of God 
on earth. With St. Paul he believed that all power comes 
from God. Writing to Emperor Leo, he uses these striking 
words: “Since the Lord enriched Your Clemency with the 
illumination of a great Sacrament, you ought ever to re- 
member that the kingly power—the regia potestas—was given 
you not only for the government of the world, but especially 
for the protection of the church.”” Thus he was able to 
say in one of his sermons: “The highest ornament of kingly 
rule is now that the world’s rulers are members of Christ. 
They do not so much glory in being born to the purple as 
they rejoice in being reborn in Baptism.”” 

Within a few years after that, writing first as Pope St. Felix 
II’s secretary, and later as Pope himself from 492 to 496, 
St. Gelasius I was formulating his famous synthesis which 
was to influence the current of Christian thought for many 





WEpistola ad Leonem Augustum, CLVI, 3. ML 54, 1130. 
Sermo XXVI, 3. ML 54, 255. 
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centuries to our day. The power from God is twofold: 


August Emperor, there are two things by which the world is 
sovereignly ruled: the sacred authority of the Pontiffs and the royal 
power. Of these the weight of the priests is so much the greater that 
at the Divine judgment they are to render an account also for the 
kings of men.” ..... [Hence there is a mutual subjection:]..... 
As for what concerns the order of public discipline, if the religious 
prelates, knowing that the Empire was conferred on you by ordination 
from above, themselves obey your laws, lest in mundane affairs they 
should seem to resist the settled decree, with what eagerness should 
not you, I beg you, obey them to whom is confided the administration 
of the venerable mysteries? 


Thus the priests obey the secular laws of the temporal 
prince and the prince obeys the priests in the spiritual order, 
for each of the two supreme powers in the world comes from 
God. It should be noted also, for it is highly important at 
this stage, that Gelasius envisions the two powers, each sacred 
in its origin, as co-existing side by side in the world, each 
supreme in its own sphere and each commanding obedience 
in that sphere from the other, and the two spheres separate 
one from the other. 

In another passage, however, Gelasius interprets this grant 
of political and spiritual power in a way that will also have 
a profound influence on subsequent thought in imparting a 
complete change to this concept. There were times, he says, 
“before the coming of Christ, that figuratively yet actually, 
there existed men who were kings as well as priests, as the 
sacred history relates was Melchisedech.” Then the devil 
imitated this among his own, and the Roman Emperor was 
also Pontifex Maximus. Now when Christ came, He was 
“truly both King and Pontiff.” But He decided to “separate 
the two functions of each power into their own proper opera- 
tions and distinct dignities.” It is in this new way that he 
exhibits the teaching of St. Paul. God gave power to kings 
through the medium of the temporal Kingship of Christ, as 





Epistola XII, 2. Epistolae Romenorum Pontificum, (Ed Thiel, 1868) I, pp. 350-1. 
The words are quibus principaliter mundus bic regitur. With most modern scholars I 
have translated the word Principaliter not “chiefly,” but in a way as to show its original 
meaning, which it undoubtedly had in the mind of Gelasius. 
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He gave power to the Pontiffs through the sacred Priesthood 
of Christ. Then he concludes: “Thus the Christian Emperors 
need the Pontiff for their eternal life, and the Pontiffs follow 
the commands of the Emperors for the ordering of temporal 
matters.”” Thus, on the face of it, Gelasius’ doctrine is the 
same in the two passages, but from the Kingship of Christ he 
has introduced an element which will substantially alter the 
whole notion of the source and nature of the temporal power 
itself. 

This development, however, will not take place for some 
centuries. Within a few years after St. Gelasius, we find 
Pope Symmachus (498-514) repeating the Gelasian formula 
in his own words: “By these two offices [Priesthood and King- 
ship] the human race is ruled, and there must not be anything 
in either of them by which Divinity can be offended, espe- 
cially since both dignities are seen to be perpetual and the 
interests of the human race are in the hands of both.” In this 
same letter to Emperor Anastasius, moreover, Symmachus, 
uses a striking expression which summarizes the doctrine. He 
seems aware that Romans 13 might be quoted against Papal 
claims, for he says: 

Perhaps you will say that it is written that we must be subject 
to every power. We do indeed accept human authorities in their place, 
until they raise their wills against God. Besides, if every power is from 
God, so much the more is that [power] which has charge of the 
affairs of God. Do you yield to God in us and we will yield to God in 
you.” 

About this same time we find Fulgentius (468-533) point- 
ing out: “in the Church no one is higher (potior) than the 
Pontiff, and in the world no one higher than the Emperor 
. .. the Christian Empire is better ruled and propagated when 
care is taken for the ecclesiastical state all over the world 
than when in some part of the world struggles are undertaken 
for temporal security.” 

When we come to St. Gregory the Great (590-604) we 
find more than once this same idea expressed that the secular 





22T ractatus IV, 11. Thiel, 1, pp. 567-8. *8Epistola 10, contra Anastasium. ML 62, 68, 
*4.jber de Veritate Pracdestinationis et Gratiag, Ul, 8. ML 65, 647-8, 
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power exists before all for the purpose of forwarding the in- 
terests of Christ’s kingdom, the Church. Thus to the Em- 
peror Maurice he says: “For to this purpose was power over 
all men given from heaven to my Most Pious Lords, that those 
who seek good should be helped, that the way to heaven be 
opened more widely, that the earthly kingdom serve the 
heavenly one.” 

Gregory, however, must be stressed in this matter for 
having impressed on his and succeeding ages the two funda- 
mental notions of equality and liberty. “Nature,” he says. 
“brought forth all men equal, but as the order of merit varied, 
a hidden dispensation subjected some to others. But that very 
diversity which came from sin is rightly ordained by the 
Divine command, that because every man does not equally 
travel the path of life, one should be ruled by another.”” In 
this, of course, he follows closely his predecessors among the 
Fathers, who hold that secular authority arose as a result of 
sin and thus interpret Romans 13 as teaching that “all power” 
was imposed by God for the regulation of fallen human nature. 

At the same time, however, the notion of liberty is ad- 
vanced to correct the inequality that Adam’s fall occasioned. 
Political power was not given for the advantage of the ruler 
but of his subjects. They are not merely means to him as 
an end, but rather government is a means towards their wel- 
fare. The ruler must recall that by nature his subjects are his 
equals, and therefore, they are truly free men. “This is the dif- 
ference between the kings of the gentiles and the Emperors of 
the Commonwealth,” he tells the Emperor Phocas, “that the 
kings of the gentiles are lords of slaves, and the Emperors of the 
Commonwealth are lords of free men.”” 





25Epistolae, Lib. Ill, 65. ML 77, 663. 

°6Moralia in Job, XXI, 22. ML 76,203. Cf. the parallel passage in the Regula Pas- 
toralis, II, 6. ML 77, 34. These two passages will be cited by Suarez, Def. Fid., De Rom. 
Pont., III, 2, to prove from natural equality the necessity of the doctrine of power being 
derived immediately from the community. He rejects, of course, the doctrine of its being 
occasioned by sin. 

27Epistolae, Lib. XIII, 31. ML 77, 1282. He repeats the same sentence, with a slight 
variation, in Epjst., Lib. X, 51. ML 77, 1107. 
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Political power, therefore, in the mind of St. Gregory, does 
indeed come from God, as St. Paul teaches, but sin caused 
it to be brought into the world, not creation. In this he 
merely follows the Fathers, as I have said. It is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that he does not openly teach the newer formula of 
Gelasius.” 


CAassIODORUS AND IsIDORE OF SEVILLE 


The turning point of Christian political thought from 
theory to realization comes in the latter part of the sixth 
century and the first part of the seventh, with Cassiodorus 
and Isidore of Seville. Flavius Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus 
Senator, to give him his full name, “spent the first part of 
his life conciliating the Gothic and Roman peoples and the 
second part in conciliating the culture of the ancient world 
and the culture of the Christian world. Modern civilization 
was the outgrowth of the alliance brought about by him.”” 
St. Isidore, with his elder brother, St. Leander, took a bar- 
baric people, the Visigothic Kingdom in the Iberian peninsula, 
and made of it a Christian commonwealth. 

Cassiodorus (479-572) is particularly concerned that the 
Pauline precept of civil obedience must have, as its correlative, 
justice in the ruler. Writing in his later years as a Benedictine 
Abbot, and commenting on Romans 13, he remarks: “He 
[St. Paul] says that we are to be subject to all authorities who 
command justly, because power is given by God and He is 
seen to wish to resist God who strives to go counter to judicial 
ordinations.”” Hence in another place he refuses the name 
of king to the tyrant: “The kings of the earth are those that 
rule their bodies with the help of Divinity, for he is not a true 
king who is shown to be a slave to his vices.”" This is all the 


28) have not accepted the accusation made against Gregory by Carlyle, Medieval Po- 
litical Theory in the West, 1, 152-3, that he held an exaggerated form of the Divine Right 
of Kings. The passages quoted on absolute obedience to rulers turn out, upon inspection, 
to be rather exhortations to religious obedience by monks to their superiors, a very differ- 


ent thing. 
Paul Lejay, S.J., in Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. Cassiodorus. 
%°Complexiones in Epist. ad Rom., 29. ML 70, 1329. a’ 


SE xpositiones in Psalterium, Psalm 138, 5, ML 70, 981. 
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more important in that the king has no superior on earth to 
coerce him. ‘When the king goes astray, he is guilty only to 
God, because he has no man who can call his deeds to judg- 
ment. Rightly, therefore, does the king [David] say he has 
sinned to God only, since He is the only one who could dis- 
cuss his deeds.”” 

Throughout his earlier life, acting as a sort of Prime Min- 
ister to Theodoric, in dozens of letters to minor official and 
subject peoples, Cassiodorus unceasingly rings the changes on 
the absolute necessity of justice in government if government 
is to justify its origin in God. His letters are filled with such 
sayings as these: ““What is better than that a people wishes to 
live under the precepts of justice, so that a community of 
many living under discipline is the unity of wills? For this 
is what has brought the peoples together from a barbarous 
life to the rule of human intercourse.”™ “This is the source 
of reverence for law, so that nothing shall be done by force, 
nothing by personal impulse.”“ ‘What does it profit to have 
removed the chaos of barbarism unless life is lived under 
law?”” “The good prince is he to whom one can speak for 
justice; on the other hand, it is a sign of barbarous tyranny not 
to wish to listen to the settled principles of ancient laws.’™ It 
can certainly be said of Cassiodorus that in him we behold 
mediaeval civilization shaping itself in the flesh. 

On the other hand, the writings of St. Isidore (d. 636) 
were the actual textbooks of the Middle Ages. Both his 
Etymologies and his Sentences together present a whole syn- 
thesis of political theory, which, of course, cannot be pre- 
sented here. Suffice it to say that his emphasis is rather on 
the duties of rulers to their subjects than on those of subjects 
to their rulers. Typical of this attitude toward the Pauline 
precept is the following: 





God gave precedence to princes for the ruling of peoples. He 





821bid., Psalm 50, 5. ML 70, 360, commenting on David’s words tibi soli peccavi. 
33Verierum Lib. IV, epist. 33. ML 69, 630. 4jbid., TV, 10. ML 69, 617. 
35jbid., III, 43. ML 69, 599. 38jbid. VIII, 13. ML 69, 746. 
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wished them to be set above those with whom their lot is equal both 
in being born and in dying. Therefore government (principatus) is 
for the benefit of peoples, not their harm, nor should it dominate and 
oppress, but condescend and assist, so that this mark of power be truly 
useful, that they may use this gift of God for the safety of the 
members of Christ. For the faithful people are the members of 
Christ; when (kings) rule them well by that power which they have 
received, they in turn restore to God what He had given them.” 


While he freely admits, therefore, that all must acknowl- 
edge that political power is from God, nevertheless the prince 
must not be puffed up with pride because of that fact. 


Every mark of power is not always useful, but only when it is 
properly borne. Now it is properly borne when it benefits the .sub- 
jects over whom it is placed in worldly honor. Power is good which 
comes from God who grants it, that it may coerce evil by fear, not 
that it may freely commit evil itself. For nothing is worse than 
through power to have the liberty of sinning, nothing is more miser- 
able than the power of doing evil.** 


In the discussion of this restraint upon kingly power, St. 
Isidore coins a slogan which will re-echo throughout the 
Middle Ages: rex a regendo—a king derives his name from 
ruling, and ruling (regendo) is the same as recte agendo. 
In the Etymologies he says: 

Kings are named from ruling. As priests from sanctifying (sacer- 
does a sanctificando) so kings from ruling. For he does not rule who 
does not correct (non regit qui non corrigit). For the name of king 


is derived from right doing, and is lost by sinning. Hence among the 


ancients there was a saying: ‘you will be a king if you do right; if 


you do not you will not be.” 


This is repeated with an important variation in the Sen- 
tences: “Kings derive their name from right acting, and so 
the name of king is held by right actions, is lost by sinning. 
. . » For they are rightly called kings who have known by 





3'Sententierum Lib. Ill, cap. 49, 3. ML 83, 721. 

38jbid, III, 48, 5. ML 83, 718. 

39rex eris si recte facies; si non facies, mon eris, attributed to Horace. Etymologiarum, 
Lib. *¥, iii, 4. ML 82. 342. 
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ruling rightly to moderate both themselves and their sub- 
jects.”” 

Thus in Isidore the original precept of St. Paul on the 
origin of all power from God is turned upon the prince him- 
self: the corollary of that teaching is that all power must 
rule justly; and if a king does not use his power justly, he 
loses it. ‘The tyrant is no longer king. In one sense, this 
dictum had more influence on the Middle Ages than any other 
element of political doctrine. Yet in Isidore nothing is said 
of how the king is to be deprived of this power. He is still 
in the tradition of the Patristic Age when he says: “It is 
clear that both good and bad powers are from God; but the 
good when He is favorable, the bad when He is angry.” 
As far as the subject is concerned he must simply endure the 
bad king as a punishment for his sins. “When God is angry, 
the people get such a ruler as they merit for their sins.”” 


FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO HINCMAR 


It is in the ninth century, under the reign of Charles the 
Great, or, as we know him, Charlemagne, that the whole pre- 
ceding political doctrine comes to a sort of fruition. We 
even find some startling exaggerations on the part of some 
writers. Thus Cathuulfus, writing to Charlemagne about 
780 says: “Be mindful, therefore, my King, of God, your 
King, in fear and love, that you are in His place above all 
(in vice Illius), to keep and rule His members, and to render 
an account on the day of judgment, yea, even through you. 
And the Bishop is in the second place, only in the place of 
Christ.”” 

Sedulius Scotus (ca. 820) speaks somewhat in the same 
exaggerated manner: “The ruler who is beloved of God, whom 
the Divine ordinance has wished to be, as it were, His Vicar 
in the government of the Church, and has given him power 





Sententiar. Il, 48, 7. ML, 83, 719. 
‘ljbid., TI, 48, 10. ML 83, 720. “2iid., III, 48, 11. ML, 83, 720. 
‘SE pstola ad Carolum Regem. Monumenta Historica Germenice (MGH), Epistolae, 


IV, 502-3. 
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over both orders of prelates and subjects, must deal out 
justice to each single person, etc.”“ On the other hand, 
Abbot Smaragdus (ca. 824) while still going very far, is 
more in the tradition of Gelasius: “Do whatever you can, 
for the position you occupy, for the name of Christian which 
you bear, for the place of Christ which you hold.” 

Yet it must be confessed that Alcuin himself (d. 804), 
the preceptor and friend of Charlemagne, could speak in 
somewhat the same way. When writing to Ethelred, King of 
Northumbria, he could say: “Obey the priests of God. For 
they must render an account to God on the way they ad- 
monish you, and you, on the way you obey them.” Yet 
we find him writing to Charlemagne in this grandiloquent 
fashion: 

There have been up to this time three persons most highly placed: 
the apostolic sublimity which is wont to rule the seat of Blessed 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, by vicarious power. . . . Another is the 
imperial dignity, the secular power of the second Rome. . . . The third 
is the royal dignity in which the dispensation of Jesus Christ Our 
Lord has made you ruler of the Christian people greater (excellentior) 
in power than the other aforesaid dignities, more famous in wisdom, 


more sublime in ruling power. Lo, upon you the whole safety of the 

Churches of Christ reposes.’ 

In another writer, however writing about the middle of 
the ninth century, we find a doctrine more in accord with 
the development of the Church’s thought on political power 
and its origin from God. Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, writing 
about 842, resumes the Gelasian tradition, and at the same 
time gives it a subtle, but powerful modification. To Gelasius, 
the secular power came from God along with the spiritual, 
and the two are in separate spheres and each one subject to 
the other in the other’s sphere. But both exist side by side 
in the world. To Jonas of Orleans, both powers, including 





“4D¢ Rectoribus Christienis, cap. XIX. ML 103, 329. 
“Siro vice Christi qua fungeris. Vie Regie, cap. XVIII. ML 102, 958. 
‘8Epistolete, 16. MGH. Epist. IV, 44. 

STEpist. 174, ad Carolum Regem. MGH, Ep. IV, 287-289. 
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the political, come from Christ, in virtue of the Kingship of 
Christ, and are in the Church. 


All the faithful should know that the Universal Church is the Body 
of Christ and its Head is the same Christ; and in it are two especially 
outstanding persons, namely the priestly and the royal, and the priestly 
is so much more superior in that it will have to give an account to 


God for the kings themselves.** 


It is natural, therefore, that to Jonas the teaching of St. 
Paul that the temporal power is a ministry” should be im- 
portant: 

The ministry of the king lies especially in governing the people of 

God in equity and justice and in care that it enjoys peace and concord. 

. . » He ought to know that the cases which by his proper office he 

administers are not the cases of men but of God, to Whom he will 

have to render an account on the fearful day of last judgment for 
the ministry which he has undertaken.” 


Later, he thus sums up the whole teaching on the origin of 
political rule: “It is clear, therefore, that the earthly kingdom 
is conferred not by lust nor by desire nor by the arm of 
human force, but by virtue, nay, by an occult judgment, of 
the Divine dispensation, and therefore whoever has it com- 
mitted to him, should be careful to administer and rule it 
according to His will.”” 

This notion of the kingly power as a minister of Christ 
will occur more frequently as the centuries proceed. Thus 
Hrabanus Maurus (776-856) after quoting the usual Isidorian 
slogan, rex a regendo, goes on: “In this world those kingdoms 
are laudable which are subject to the true King, the Lord 
Christ, who, spreading His Church over the whole earth 
among the nations and diverse places, rules and governs it 
according to his will.”” Sedulius Scotus, after quoting Romans 
13, says: “The more the good ruler knows that he was or- 
dained of God, the more he takes care with pious anxiety 





"8De Institutione Regia, cap. I. ML 106, 285. 19Romans 13, 4. 
50De Inst. Rev., IV. ML 106, 290. 

5ljbid., VII. ML 106, 292. 

52De¢ Universo, Lib. XVI, cap. 3. ML 111, 445. 
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to dispose and weigh all things with due order before God and 
men according to the path of rectitude. For what are the 
rulers of the Christian people but the ministers of the Al- 
mighty? So he is an equitable and faithful minister if with 
sincere devotion he fulfills what his Lord and Master com- 
mands him.”” In the case of the actual deposition of the 
Emperor Louis the Pious, the Bishops noted that this action 
was taken “because the said prince had negligently exercised 
the ministry committed to him.”™ 

On the other hand, subjects incur a correlative obligation 
towards their rulers. Says Jonas of Orleans: 


It is certain that the royal power should look out for the best in- 
terests of all its subjects according to the order of equity. For this 
reason it is right that all the subjects should obey the same power 
faithfully and usefully and obediently, because he who resists a power 
established by God, resists the ordinance of God.” .. . When they do 
that, they are clearly proved to fulfill the precept of God and keep due 
faith with the king. 


The correlative obligation of the ruler to his subjects and 
of the subjects to their ruler which is implicit in St. Paul’s 
teachings is a common enough teaching. Thus Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons, writing about 850, says: “Every faith- 
ful man owes sincerity to every faithful faith, and hence there 
can be no doubt but that to the faithful ruler, to whom the 
commonwealth has been committed to rule, should be shown 
faith by all who are in the faith subjected to the Divine 
ordinance, as the Apostle says, ‘Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers, etc.’” This seems also to be the concept 
of Wulfadus, Archbishop of Bourges, writing about 866: 
“You also, the poor and less powerful, we warn to be sub- 





53De Rectoribus Christienis, 1. ML 103, 293. 

'4Depositio Hlodowict. MGH. Leges, sect. ii, vol. ii, no. 197. The Capitula Pistensia 
of 862 (MGH. Leg., ibid., no. 272) have this: “God . .. has wished that the king on 
earth should be and be called king and lord for His honor and in His place.” 

5S5Romans 13, 2. 

56De Inst. Reg., VIII. ML 106, 294. Cf. also the same writer’s De Institutione Laicaili, 
II, 22 (ML 106, 214) with the added notion of the subject’s essential equality with his ruler. 

57Epistle 15, to Emperor Louis. MGH, Ep. V, 223. 
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ject to your lords and serve them faithfully, and give them 
their due without fraud and in truth, knowing that they 
have been ordained over you by God and that you ought to 
be subject to them.”” 

Hincmar of Rheims (806-882) in his day encountered the 
Pauline precept in another form, that of the ruler placing 
too much reliance on it. In the case of King Lothair’s divorce 
from Tetberga, the king’s lawyers had said: “The prince 
is a king and is subject to no man’s judgments or laws, but 
only to God’s, who set him up in the kingdom which his 
father left him. . . . What he does, and how he should be 
in his government, depends on God.” Hincmar’s answer to 
this is blunt and to the point: 


This is not the voice of a Catholic Christian, but of an extreme 
blasphemer and one filled with a diabolical spirit. . . . The king is 
subject to no man’s laws or judgments save only God’s . . . if the king 
is as his name implies. For the king is so called from ruling™, and 
if he rules himself according to God’s will and directs the good in right 
ways, then he is a king and is subject to no one’s laws or judgments, 
save only God’s. . . . He who rules himself and others according to 
the fruits of the spirit . . . he is not subject to the law for ‘against 
such there is no law.” He is subject to the law of Christ alone, by 
Whom he will be rewarded.” 


Hincmar, in his turn resumes and develops Jonas of Orleans’ 
development of the Gelasian doctrine: 


It is the Christian doctrine, according to the meaning of Holy 
Scripture and the preaching of the elders, that by the disposition of 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who alone could be both king and 
priest at the same time, at whose name every knee bows in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth, as the Blessed Pope Gelasius said to the 
Emperor Anastasius . . . “there are two things by which sovereignly” 
along with those who have any special responsibility “this world is ruled, 
the sacred authority of the Pontiff and the royal power.’... ™ 





58Epistola ad Dioecesim. MGH. Ep. VI, 191. 

59T he rex a regendo of Isidore of Seville. 89Gal. $5, 23. 

61D¢ Divortio Lotharii et Tetbergae, Quaest. VI. ML 125, 756. In Lothair’s letters, 
Romans 13 is constantly quoted in his defense. Cf. MGH. Ep. VI, 209, 217, 232, 238, 
239, etc. 

824d Episcopos Regni, 1. ML, 125, 1007. 
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Finally, while all kings have their power from God, good 
and bad kings have it in a different way. Here the Patristic 
tradition is strong. Everything in the world happens ac 
cording to the will of God, but as for kings, “Many reign 
by the gift of God, many by His permission.”” This permis- 
sion, though “sometimes a hidden judgment, (is) never an 
unjust one,” says Hincmar.“ “When, therefore, kings reign 
‘from Him,’ it is by His mercy, that the people committed to 
them may be saved. But when they do not reign ‘from Him,’ 
but by the permission of His just judgment kings seem to 
reign, it is a punishment of the sinning people and a com- 
pletion of punishment for him who reigns.’”” 





83Jonas of Orleans, De Inst. Regia, VII. ML 106, 293. 

®4De Regis Persona et Regio Ministerio, 1. ML 125, 834. Cf. also De Divortio Lotharii, 
Quaest. VI, ML 125, 757. 

5Hincmar, Epistola XV, to King Charles. ML 126, 98. 
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We shall take Mt. 1, 24 as a starting point. Joseph, after 
having received the order of the Angel, “rising up from his 
sleep, did as the Angel of the Lord had commanded him, and 
took unto him his wife.” This last expression refers to the 
wedding; it is moulded throughout in terms of Jewish law. 
We have already observed (p. 148) that the Jews called the 
wedding “the taking” (missuw’in or liqqubin). After her be- 
trothal Mary was legally called Joseph’s wife (p. 155). There 
can, therefore, be no doubt about the meaning of the expression. 

The question of time occurs; what is the exact meaning of 
“rising up from his sleep (he) did... ”? éyseoteic followed 
by a finite verb means to rise physically in nearly all the Gospel 
passages as &vaotds “ often does. But, the first verb seldom 
expresses merely the beginning of a new action; perhaps in 
Mt. 9, 19 it is used so. If order and execution are expressed 
by it and a finite verb in the identical or nearly identical form, 
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the usual meaning of rising bodily is enlarged by the element 
‘ of suddenness or of the immediate.” In our passage it is com- 
bined with from his sleep, and must mean: rising bodily from 
sleep. But this is not the whole significance of the expression; 
that Joseph had to get up first, before he could carry out the 
Angel’s order, is too obvious to be mentioned. There must 
also be the element of the immediate in the expression. 
Wherever an order and its execution are expressed by the same, 
or nearly the same, phrase as in the present context, the order 
is a comparatively short phrase. In Mt. 1, 20-21, on the con- 
trary, it is so long, that where the execution is recounted, it had 
to be compressed into the phrase: he did as the angel, etc. As 
the angel started with the reassuring expression, “Fear not” and 
added an explanation, the phrase rising could not easily find 
a place. Virtually, therefore, And Joseph rising up from 
sleep expresses the same meaning as the reduplicated phrase. 

We can, then, place the time of Joseph’s wedding immedi- 
ately after his dream and the Angel’s order. This does not 
exclude such preparations as would fill the last days before a 
marriage. When Joseph “rising up from his sleep, did as the 
Angel of the Lord had commanded him and took unto him 
his wife,” he most probably began the preparations, in the 
execution of which he had been previously handicapped by 
his worries and embarrassment. Between the dream and the 
wedding some days must have passed. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the following consideration. 
Joseph had already made up his mind to sever the bond of 
betrothal by a letter of divorce. But he certainly did not in- 
tend to carry out this on the very day of the wedding, because 
he wished to shield Mary (Mt. 1, 19). Before he carried out 
his resolution, the Angel showed him which way to follow. 
Hence Joseph’s dream cannot have taken place during the 
night immediately preceding the prearranged wedding-day. 

Here again we have to emphasize that the time, if not the 
day, of the wedding had been fixed by the date of the betrothal. 
“They give to a virgin twelve months from the time her hus- 
band has asked her (to marry him), and as they give it to 


69M. 2, 13-14; 2, 20-21; 9, 6-7. 
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the woman, so they also give it to the man, that he may make 
his preparations.””” ‘That the engagement should last an en- 
tire year was an old, established law;" but it was equally 
recognised that twelve months should not be exceeded. To 
prevent this, wholesome precautions were taken. “If the time 

(for marriage) has come without (the brides’) having been 
taken (by wedding to the homes of their bridegrooms) they 
(are entitled) to eat from their (the bridegrooms’) property,” 
that is, henceforth the bridegrooms had to support their 
brides.” Such a means must have infallibly procured its effect. 

Consequently it was, as a rule, neither possible to postpone 
a wedding nor to anticipate it, except by a margin of a few 
days. Therefore, the expression in Mt. 1, 24, cannot mean 
that Joseph now hastened his wedding. The Angel’s word, 
“Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife,” retained its full 
meaning, if it referred to the pre-established date of the 
marriage. 

With such a temporal connection we can understand better 
Joseph’s embarrassment and the fact of a divine message. 
His worries cannot have lasted for months. If they had, we 
should have to charge Joseph with a considerable lack of de- 
cision. Later chapters of this paper will show that this is not 
the case. The other alternative, then, is, that he wanted to 
postpone the divorce of his bride to a time shortly before their 
“not to expose her publicly” (Mt. 1, 19) ; for if a bride was dis- 
fixed wedding day. This again is excluded by his intention 
missed shortly before her wedding, something would be thought 
amiss with her. The decisive reason against a long period of 
Joseph’s anxieties is this: Mary’s condition did not become 
known to the inhabitants of Nazareth (see next section) ; as 
she was already well on in her fourth month, this would per- 
haps have been a question of only some weeks. Besides this 
reason, we can understand God’s intervention better, if Joseph 
could not wait with his decision, relying on the principle that 
every road has a turning. The shorter a time circumstances 





K*thuboth 5, 2. 
TIN*darim 10, 5; K*thuboth $7 b. 
12K*thuboth $, 2; as an acknowledged principle alleged in K*th. 2 b. 
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allowed him to deliberate which step to take, the more painful 
was his position. And he stood in need of some extraordinary 
light, all the more so, since his resolution to divorce Mary very 
likely did not satisfy him. We may safely assume that his 
embarrassment lasted only a few days. 

Joseph’s anxieties began naturally at the very hour that Mary 
“was found with child of the Holy Ghost” (Mt. 1.18). The 
only question to be answered here is: what was the temporal 
relation between Mary’s return to Nazareth and the hour when 
Joseph learnt that his bride was with child? This question is 
answered implicitly in the foregoing chapter; the impending 
wedding obliged Mary to return to Nazareth. Joseph received 
his information about her condition within a few days after her 
arrival, so that these days together with the days of his worries 
and of the last preparation filled the short interval before the 


wedding. 


VII. THe Secrecy ABOUT THE CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 


1. THE IGNORANCE OF THE NazariTEs. It is a decisive 
point in this present inquiry to know whether or not Mary’s 
pregnancy became publicly known at Nazareth. Could the 
womenfolk have found it out in the course of time, especially 
at the time of her approaching delivery? If so, slander and 
insult certainly must have been directed against the Blessed 
Virgin, and later against Jesus himself. Because, as we have 
shown above,” sexual intercourse of the betrothed was com- 
monly looked upon as a disgrace, and no other happening 
would have supplied the female tongues of a small village with 
a more titillating subject. Suspicion would be all the more 
certain, if, as the Magnificat seems to indicate, some people at 
Nazareth had been hostile to Mary. Our present problem can 
be solved by the reports about the preaching of Jesus in the 
Synagogue of Nazareth some 35 to 37 years later. 

In Mc. 6, 1-6" Jesus as Messiah paid a short visit to Nazareth. 
As was to be expected of the inhabitants of a tiny village with 
their all too narrow spiritual horizon, Jesus’ knowledge and 





TT pEOLOGICAL Srupres, 2 (May 1941) 1, 147-154. 
TMk. 6, 1-6 = Mt. 13, 53-58 = Lk. 4, 15-30. 
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wisdom not only surprised them, but offended them.” In 
order to prove to themselves and to everybody else that Jesus 
could not claim to be more than an ordinary Nazarite, flesh of 
their flesh and bone of their bone, they brought forward all 
they knew against His pretended higher standing. He was but 
the son of the carpenter,” and of Mary (Mc 6, 3), Himself an 
ordinary carpenter (Mc 6, 3); his male and female relatives 
were known well enough, as some of them lived at Nazareth.” 
Thus the Nazarites did their best to drag Jesus down to their 
own level. By doing so they thought they would not be forced 
to admit his superiority and his extraordinary claims, a pro- 
cedure foolish enough, yet no doubt genuinely human. 

Obviously the Nazarites knew absolutely nothing about 
Jesus’ supernatural Incarnation. As far as their knowledge 
went, He was just an ordinary human being. But their unmis- 
takable tendency to make Him as human as possible carries us 
one step further. They found no reason to blame him on 
account of His nativity. If they could have done so, they most 
certainly would have. Nothing else would have served their 
purpose of belittling him so surely as to point out moral de- 
fects in His parents at the time when He came into human 
existence. Had it been known that His conception had taken 
place previous to the marriage of Mary and Joseph, all His 
claims in the eyes of the Nazarites, would have been dissipated 
in an instant; for all we know, they would not even have 
tolerated Him as an ordinary teacher. There is an expressive 
confirmation of this in Jo 9, 34, “Thou wast wholly born in 
sins, and dost thou teach us?” It was against the very grain 
of the Jews to accept religious instruction from any one whose 
parents had given life to their child outside the pale of con- 
vention. 

One could raise the objection that the scene in the synagogue 
at Nazareth took place well over 30 years after Jesus’ concep- 
tion and birth. But this difficulty vanishes into thin air, if 
we take into account the memory of villagers, especially in the 





TMk. 6, 3, “They were scandalized in regard of him.” 
T6Mc. 13, 55; Lk. 4, 22. 
™Mk. 6, 3; Mt. 13, 56. 
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orient. Dr. Hilma Granquist, in her extremely valuable work 
on Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village” could get re- 
liable information concerning the marriages of a full century. 
The memories of the women of the village proved, particularly 
in this matter, to be living chronicles of village life. The dif- 
ference of time, therefore, does not come into consideration at 
all. 

These considerations enable us to conclude that about the 
conception of Jesus nothing had leaked out to the villagers of 
Nazareth at the time, and that later on they never had a 
chance to figure out the approximate date of it. They never 
knew just when Jesus was born. Their lack of knowledge also 
implies that they had not been able to draw conclusions from 
the various stages of Mary’s pregnancy. 

Here, then, we can take two decisive steps as to the relative 
chronology of the events. First: When Mary celebrated her 
wedding with Joseph, her pregnancy was not perceptible. In 
all likelihood she was not yet in her fifth month. Our theory 
that she returned from Elisabeth because of her impending 
marriage, is hereby strongly confirmed. She was then in her 
fourth month, probably towards the end of it, at which state, 
according to doctors and medical women, pregnancy, as a rule, 
is not yet perceptible even to people who live in the greatest 
possible intimacy with a young expectant mother. When 
Mary, according to custom was dressed and adorned for the 
wedding, by her maiden friends, her condition, if far enough 
advanced, would never have escaped the quick eyes of these 
women. 

Secondly: Mary, for all we know now, very soon after her 
wedding must have disappeared from the eyes of the Nazarites. 
She must have left Nazareth altogether, otherwise the ignorance 
of the Nazarites is not accounted for. For this somewhat 
startling conclusion we shall gain confirmation later on. 


2. How JoserpH LEARNED THE TRUTH. Another problem 
has to be faced here: If nobody could realise Mary’s state at the 





78Vol. I, Helsingfors 1931, pg. 12: “What I present here is a comparative examination 
of all the marriages in the village of Artas during a hundred years; so far back could 
the memory of the people reach, that is to say four to five generations.” 
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time of her marriage, how did Joseph know about it? The 
common opinion is that which St. Jerome adopted in his well- 
known explanation of Mt. 1, 18: Non ab alio inventa est nisi a 
Joseph qui pene licentia maritali futurae uxoris omnia noverat.” 
Now a licentia maritalis did not exist, as the first chapter of our 
study has made clear. St. Jerome here, as in many other places, 
seems to have worked somewhat hurriedly. True, according 
to some rabbis pregnancy was perceptible after three months.” 
As an instance Genesis 38, 24 is quoted. About three 
months, after Judah and Thamar had met, Judah was told that 
Thamar, thy daughter-in-law, had fallen, and in consequence 
of her licentiousness, was great with child. A rabbinic rule 
had it that pregnancy was perceptible “after the first third 
part of its total duration,” whether it concerned a seven 
months’ child or a nine month’s child.” But it is not said who 
would be able to make a statement about the expectant mother. 
There is no difficulty in admitting, that the woman herself, 
after her third month, is, as a rule, able to give an account of 
her state with some certainty. As far as other people are con- 
cerned, we can find only one passage in Jewish sources; ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Talmud one is able to discover a 
pregnant woman by the way she walks.” But no time is 
pointed at, nor is this rule, as far as we could see, alleged any- 
where else, notwithstanding the minute care of the old rabbis 
in all such matters. Genesis Rabba explicitly admits” that the 
pregnancy of Lea’s maid Silpa could not be noticed because 
of her youth. All, then, we can say, is that Mary, when she 
returned to Nazareth, being in her fourth month, was able 
to give a reliable account of her condition, but no one else. _ 

If we turn to the text in Mt. 1, 18-19, we notice that it does 
not say who it was who discovered a change in Mary. It rather 
suggests that it was not Joseph himself. Mt. 1, 18-19 contains 
three statements, with a remarkable turn in the second of them. 





79Comm. in Ev. Matth., Pl 26, 24 B. 

8°Nidda 8 b. 

81Sanhedrin 69 a. 

82Bah*luka. J*bemoth 42 a. 

88Gn. R. 71, 9, quoted in S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie II, p. 426. 
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The first begins by calling the reader’s attention to Joseph, 
about whom this section gives a report; he is the central figure 
in 1, 18-25. ‘When Mary his mother was espoused to Joseph 

..” Similarly Joseph is in full view in the third statement: 
“Whereupon Joseph, her husband, being a just man. . . was ? 
minded...” In contrast with these statements the second 
statement is put in the impersonal passive form. “Before they 
came together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” 
Inserted between direct statements about Joseph this change 
of attitude in the central statement implies, that Joseph who 
learnt the truth about Mary, was not the person who discovered 
it. That it was something to this effect which the author 
wished to suggest, may be gathered from the only possible view, 
that the change of the narrative form was due to his deliberate 
choice. Three things, therefore, are quite in keeping with 
one another: a) that Mary by that time was only in her fourth 
month, b) that Joseph in no way enjoyed the licentia maritalis 
or any degree of intimacy with his bride, and c) the text of 
Mt. 1, 18-19. 

If, then, Mary at the time was in her fourth month, and 
nobody was able to realize it by direct observation, it follows, 
that Joseph learned the truth, at least ultimately, from Mary. 
Mary certainly was not less righteous than was Joseph (Mt. 
1, 19) who not only fulfilled the requirements of the Law, but 
was also thoughtful of others. At Cana Mary revealed a high 
degree of thoughtfulness. It must have been a matter of great 
concern to her, whether her fiancé supposed her to be a virgin 
in the common sense of the word, or knew the truth about her 
before he married her. To leave him uninformed, well-nigh 
amounted to cheating. Hence Mary herself must have wished 
to let Joseph know about her state. 

However, there are reasons to think that Mary did not in- | 
form Joseph by herself. Had she done so, Joseph could hardly 
have failed to learn the full truth which apparently was not the | 
case. His worries would have taken an altogether different | 
course, and most certainly he would not have had to consider 
what it meant for Mary “publicly to expose her.” (Mt. 1, 19) 
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It was therefore most likely through another person that 
Joseph received the news about Mary. Somehow we can de- 
scribe the character of this person. Considering the ignorance 
that prevailed at Nazareth in later years, we can say with cer- 
tainty that she did not betray Mary; she proved trustworthy. 
Which person the Blessed Virgin chose as her go-between, we 
do not know. But here again, as when Mary had to arrange 
her journey to Elisabeth, the most likely person was her mother. 
How fully the mother reported to Joseph the details of the 
matter about time, place, etc., is hard to say. Joseph’s decision, 
before the Angel visited him, seems to suggest that she had 
passed a remark to him about Mary’s absolute innocence, and 
possibly also a special divine providence. Such a situation may 
have been intended in the expression in Mt. 1, 18, that she 
was found with child “of the Holy Ghost.” If we thus sup- 
pose that the knowledge came to Joseph by an intermediary, 
who made Joseph understand that there was some secret in 
the case, we can explain why Joseph, on learning about the 
state of his bride, did not question her. The reason was: he 
knew that she did not wish it. 


VIII. THE SEASON OF THE JEWISH WEDDING-FEAST 
(Mr. 1, 24) 


The relative chronology of the events round Mary’s betrothal 
and marriage would become more clear, if we knew both the 
season of her wedding and of St. Joseph’s journey to Bethlehem 
for the census. No certainty can be obtained here. But we 
may attain probability, if we work on the supposition that 
Mary's wedding and the journey to Bethlehem took place at 
the seasons at which such events usually did take place. This 
supposition is the only reasonable one, notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility that in the case of Joseph and Mary other times might 
have been chosen. Such a mere possibility does not deprive an 
argumentum e communiter contingentibus of its merits. This 
seems to be a very superfluous remark; but considering the at- 
titude of many who should know better, it is by no means out 
of the way. 

1. The wedding-feast of Mary and Joseph took place in 
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accordance with Jewish customs, and in a small village far 
away in the country-side. As to the period of the year, the 
Jewish sources unfortunately yield hardly any information on 
the point at issue. That the sabbath days and feast days were 
considered as forbidden days for marriages,“ and that at a 
later period the interval between Pascha and Pentecost was 
added to the forbidden time,” are the only data about the time 
of weddings. This silence very likely may be explained from 
the fact that the sources (Talmudim, Mishna, Midrashim) re- 
flect in the main, the pharisaic life in the centers of learning, 
or at any rate, in towns, and relatively seldom reflect at all upon 
the life in the country. 

2. There remains the other source of information, the 
modern customs in Palestine. As a wedding in the olden 
times was a feast for practically the whole village and still is, 
the normal time for such feasts is somehow determined by the 
rhythm of the farmers’ life with its periods of labour and of 
comparative inactivity. Only in the latter periods would the 
villagers be at leisure to enjoy a wedding feast. 

Our sources here are G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in 
Palestina,* and H. Granquist, Marriage Conditions in a 
Palestinian Village.” Dr. Granquist’s results, although nearly 
exclusively gathered at Artas near Bethlehem, can be considered 
as typical for all Palestine. Some slight differences in the hotter 
districts along the Jordan do not concern us. Similarly we 
have not to take into account importations from the Mo- 
hammedan religion. It is of no account to our purpose that 
in the month of Ramadan weddings are not celebrated. 

It is a general rule that during the harvest season hardly 
anybody marries. Once when such a wedding took place, a 
woman said to Dr. Granquist: “There are not many who 
marry at the time of the harvest.” The reasons are patent. 
At the time of harvest nobody has the leisure necessary to at- 





®4Compare Billerbeck II, p. 396. 

85Th. Schaerf, Das gottesdienstliche Jahr der Juden, Leipzig 1902, p. 35. 
861-TV, Guetersloh 1928-1935. 

87]-II, Helsingfors 1931-1935. 

88], p. 107. 
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tend a festival protracted over several days. At Artas, before 
a wedding, preliminary festivals are held, the people of the 
entire village dancing on the evenings of the three or even 
seven previous nights.” Then follows the conducting of the 
bride to the bridegroom’s house, where a banquet is held. On 
the subsequent seven days visits are paid to the newly married 
couple, with daily banquets.” Somewhat different but of equal 
duration, were the marriage feasts of the ancient Jews. One 
heard “the jubilant shouts of the young men at the banquet” 
for seven successive days,” if the bride was a virgin. These 
festivities were simply called joy (simba), more often carousel 
miste, aramaic, mistutha)." It was but natural that weddings 
were not easily celebrated during times burdened with agri- 
cultural work such as harvesting. In consequence these months 
never were considered suitable times for marriage feasts. 

For good reasons the winter months were equally shunned. 
It is a general custom in Palestine to hold banquets in the open, 
partly because of the lack of halls big enough for the crowd, 
partly of the universal oriental preference for the open. There- 
fore a proverb says: “(Only) the wedding of mad ones is in 
December and January.”™ Besides, at this period of the year, 
the provisions stored up after the harvest, have already been 
considerably depleted. ‘“‘Who married during kanun (De- 
cember and January) licks his cooking pots,” says another 
proverb.” Hence the suitable times for an ordinary marriage 
are limited to the spells between the harvest and the winter 
with its tilling and sowing and weeding during or after the 
rainfalls. 

Indeed Palestinian sayings praise weddings celebrated in the — 
month of April because of the fresh products then available. 
“Who marries in April, eats meat and eggs, milk and vege- 
tables.” The marriage at Kana (Jo. 2, 1-11) was held at this 





88Granquist II, p. 39. 

ibid. p. 134-138. 

91K*thuboth 8a. 

92Sukka 25 b; K*thuboth 4 a; about a virgin’s wedding K*thuboth 7 b. 
*3Billerbeck II, p. 372. 

%4Granquist II, p. 37. 

%Dalman I, p. 266. 

%6Dalman I, p. 266. 
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season of the year. Notwithstanding this praise, the spring 
products do not fully replace the dwindled stores of last 
summer. 

3. The real time for weddings begins in summer after the 
harvest. “The carpet of summer is wide.” But the climax 
of the regular wedding season is in the autumn. Dr. Granquist 
describes her experience as follows: “If one has not celebrated 
the weddings after the wheat harvest at the end of May and 
the beginning of June, one hastens to do it before winter sets 
in. It is a striking fact that although the summer is so long, a 
wedding is often postponed till the autumn; then it is easier, 
when there is no hurry to get work done and the clay cupboards 
are filled with corn and wheat and raisins and dry figs.” 

This last reason must have had the same compelling force in 
ancient times. For the Jews at the time of Christ it was even 
stronger than for the Mohammedan villagers of today. For the 
harvest of the raisin was a most important date for marriage 
feasts. The Jews had no coffee; they used wine. The very 
name carousel (miste) is a proof. New wine was well liked 
and marriages could be celebrated only when large quantities of 
it were on hand.” The harvest of the raisin in Palestine takes 
place from about the middle of August till the second half 
of September. The most suitable time for Jewish weddings, 
then, was after the vintage in September. It was not surpris- 
ing that at the wedding feast at Kana in April the wine ran 
short, or that Our Lord supplied them with such a quantity of 
this drink. 

We can, then, with the best reasons apply to the olden times 
what Dr. Granquist says about modern times: “In the autumn 
of 1925 and 1926, when I first lived in the village, weddings 
followed each other very closely; several weddings could be 
celebrated on the same day, or one man’s betrothal and 
another man’s wedding on the same day. Thus one gets a 
curiously concentrated time of joy, further increased by the 





%Granquist II, p. 32. 

ibid. 

%Dalman IV, p. 372, he quotes Joel 1, 5; 4, 18; Amos 9, 13; Is. 49, 26; he speaks of 
the harvest of raisins pp. 335-340. 
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fact that it is only the moonlight nights that can be used, be- 
cause the moon is needed for illumination. The times of the 
full moon in October and November are thus right times for 
wedding festivals in Artas. Very seldom did we arrive at the 
village during this period without hearing the shouts of joy; 
the sound of dancing and singing for some wedding reached 
us in the mountains.” Since the village life of Mary and 
Joseph was well night identical with the village life of modern 
Palestine, we are entitled to place the wedding of Mary and 
Joseph in the autumn season, with October as the most probable 
month, leaving a possibility for the last part of September 
and the first of November; for then the first rain begins to 
threaten. 


IX. THE SEASON OF THE CENSUS 


The famous decree of C. Vibius Maximus, the Prefect of 
Egypt, of the year 102 A.D.™ ordering everybody to return 
“to their own hearth” for the census, so exactly expresses what 
we read in Lk. 2, 1-3, that this measure must have been taken as 
early as 9-8 B.C., the most likely date for St. Luke’s census. 
Joseph had to go to Bethlehem. Mary had to accompany him 
because of the eikonismos, a kind of identification required of 
her as well as of Joseph. Such had been the practice of the 
Ptolemean kings of Egypt from the fourth century B.C. The 
Romans adopted it in connection with the census, each four- 
teen years, the first of which seems to have been the one to 
which Lk. 2, 1-3 refers. Each census was a household census.” 

For every census a decree was issued. Analogous to the 
decree (dogma) which “went out from Caesar Augustus” 
(Lk. 2, 1), the apographe documents often use the term “‘ac- 
cording to the orders of N. N.” Were these decrees obligatory 
for an entire year, or for a definite part only? Common sense 
would suggest that the census had to be carried out within a 
limited time of the census year, for two reasons. First, it is 





9Granquist II, p. 32-33. 

101,, Mitteis-U. Wilcken, Grundzuege und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 1/2, 
Leipzig 1912, pp. 235-237. 

1020n the identification see J. Hasebroek, Das Signalement in den Papyrusurkunden 
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unlikely that the officials sat waiting endlessly for people to 
turn up for their reports. Secondly, because the majority of 
the population of Egypt consisted of farmers who could not 
leave their work.” Hence, V. Vibius Maximus probably 
ordered those who were exempt from the obligation of return- 
ing to their home places, to report for the census “within the 
present month of Epiph.”"™ 

Fortunately the census documents were all dated as exactly 
as documents are dated nowadays. If we wish to be sure 
whether there was a certain season for the census, all we have 
to do is to collect and study their dates. As the dates were 
written at the end of the documents, many papyri have lost 
them, the lower part having crumbled away. For the fol- 
lowing inquiry as many documents were consulted as possible. 
Our list will not be complete, but we trust that our basis is 
broad enough to support some general conclusions. Documents 
of the pre-Roman period were of no avail, partly, because 
they lack the dates, partly, because these census’ were con- 
nected with the report of the amount of corn which the re- 
porting person actually owned. 

The documents available for this study were issued in the 
following months: 


In the month of were issued 

Thoth August 29-September 27 0 documents’ 
Phaophi September 28-October 27 3 ” as 
Arthur October 28-November 26 4 - ad 
Choiak November 27-December 26 5 “ 108 
Tubi December 27-January 25 1 * a 
Mecheir January 26-February 24 0 as 110 
Phamenoth February 25-March 26 1 . uaa 
Pharmuthi March 27-April 25 1 “ = 
Pachon April 26-May 25 4 = = 
Pauni May 26-June 24 6 ae 
Epiph June 25-July 24 11 = 
Mesore July 25-August 23 12 es 116 
Intercalated August 24-August 28 





183An analogous case is the report of live-stock; this report was due in the month of 
Mecheir (February); documents concerning camels are: BGU (Berliner Griechische 
Urkunden) No. $1, 192, 352, 357, 358, 629, 762, 1582; about donkeys: PSI (Pubblica- 
zioni della Societd Italiana per la ricercha dei papiri greci e latini in Egytto) No. 785; 
about sheep and goats: Ox (Oxyrbynchus Papyri) No. 74, 244, 245, 351, 352, 356; 
PSI 40; SA (F. Preisigke-F. Bilabel, Semmelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypter) 
No. $277. Documents of this kind issued at other periods of the year are scarce. 
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These documents cover a period of three centuries, and 
were issued at various places in Egypt, mostly in the Fayyoum. 
This variety makes it impossible to give an exact reason for 
the date of each single document. But taken as a whole they 
tell their tale. We notice that the documents dated in the 
months May-June-July-August arrange themselves into an 
increasing series. It is not difficult to find a reason for it. 
April and May were the months when the wheat was har- 
vested.” Hence we must conclude that for the farmers the 
census was carried out in the period after the wheat harvest. 
There is also a second opportune period, the months of October- 


November-December. 
As to this last month there remain some doubts. Four of 


the December documents were issued in the same year, 132 
A.D.™ In the same year also one November document was 
written.” It is not impossible that there had been a special 
reason why, in this one year, the census took place so late. 
The fifth of the December documents, with the date 90 A.D., 
shows a form somewhat different from the form of the ordi- 
nary census documents. These observations suggest that not 
too much weight should be put on the December documents, 





105The Papyri editions consulted did not yield any document of the 14 years’ cycle dated 
in Thoth. 

106BGU 833; Ox 109, 255. 

107BGU 26; Ox 480; PSI 53 b col. IV; 63 e col. X. 

108}{amburg 60; PSI 53 a col. I and II, 53 c col. VIII; 53 g col. XII. 

109Ox 1547. 

N0As annotation 105. 

111Mitteis-Wilcken, I/2, No. 208; No. 210 belongs to the Byzantine period. 

112BGU 577. 

113Bremen 32, 34, P. Aor 4; PSI 53 c¢ col. VII; Of the Ptolemean Papyri, Grenfell I, 
45 and 46 of the year 19 and 18 B.C. respectively bear this date. 

1M4BGU 115, 118(2), 118(3), 184, 1580; SA 5661. 

115Amherst 74; BGU 53, 54, 95, 154, 182, 1581; Hamburg 7; Ox 479 (which is 
outside the 14 years’ cycle); SA 7460; P. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Aegypten, No. 9. 

M6BGU 55, 90, 116 a, 116 b, 117, 119, 120, 127, 224, 225; PSI 1112; SA 4299; 
Tebt 322. 

117A. Wiedemann, Das alte Aegypten, Heidelberg 1920, p. 271: “Der aegyptische 
Weizen war Winterkorn, seine Aussaat fiel in den November, die Vegetationszeit lag in 
der kuehlen Jahreszeit, die Ernte im April und Mai.” 

118PsT 53 a col. I and II; 53 c; 53 g. 

N9Ox 480, 
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until further evidence has come to light.” In the course of 
November the sowing of the wheat began. This leaves October 
and at least the earlier part of November free for the census, 
and, if required, for the journey involved. Other reasons why 
these documents were issued so late, we cannot offer. 

If we wish to draw any conclusion from Egyptian docu- 
ments for Palestine, we have first to compare these two coun- 
tries. They show remarkable differences in soil and tempera- 
ture. But some important features of the agricultural life 
were the same in both countries. In both the sowing of the 
wheat began in November, rather towards the close of it. 
While the wheat harvest in Egypt was in April and May, in 
Palestine it took place in May and June. Save this divergency 
the main rhythm of the agricultural life was, and is, the same 
in both countries. For this reason it seems most likely that 
in Palestine too the census was mainly carried out after the 
wheat harvest (June-August as a first period) and during the 
time preceding the first rain and the sowing late in November 
(October and first half of November as a second period). 

It is now interesting to compare these periods with the 
periods of wedding feasts. There too we have found two 
main periods, a first period less frequently used immediately 
after the harvest (in summer), and a second period, the pre- 
ferred season for weddings, in the autumn before the beginning 
of the labors for the new crops (October and first half of 
November). The two periods practically coincide, but with 
an inversion of numbers; most of the census documents belong 
to the summer period; most of the marriage festivals take place 
during the autumn period. 

Following the ordinary course of events Joseph married Mary 
during the autumn period, in October-November (first part). 
Their journey to Bethlehem for the census took place after 
their wedding, and Jesus, in consequence of this journey, was 
born at Bethlehem. To these two facts mentioned in the Gospel, 
we add our conclusion, that Mary at the time of her wedding, 





120We should welcome it, if an expert in papyrology made a comprehensive study on 
the dates of the census documents including also the /leographic documents, of which a 
great number on ostraca have been found and published. 
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was in the fourth month of pregnancy. It is obvious that the 
summer period of the census, in the year of their wedding, 
could not come into consideration. Nor is it possible that they 
went to report during the next summer period, because this 
period began about seven months after their marriage, at which 
date Jesus would already have been about two months old. 
Hence the only possibility is that Joseph and Mary went to 
Bethlehem during the autumn period of the year of their 
marriage, that is: they left Nazareth for Bethlehem very soon 
after their wedding feast. Here we gain an unexpected con- 
firmation of a statement which we made above™ and based on 
altogether different reasons. The people of Nazareth never 
knew that Jesus was conceived before his mother Mary was 
married. ‘Therefore, we concluded, soon after her wedding 
she must have gone elsewhere, away from Nazareth altogether. 
Here we find, that the journey to Bethlehem must have taken 
place practically immediately after the wedding. The identity 
of these conclusions serves to confirm the reasonings which led 


up to them. 


X. THE JouRNEY TO BETHLEHEM 


1. According to Lk. 2, 1-4, it was the imperial decree which 
brought Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem. But this does not ex- 
clude other motives for the journey. In order to safeguard his 
own good name and especially that of Mary and her child, 
Joseph must have thought of means to conceal her state. The 
only possible way was to move out of Nazareth. The decree 
had certainly been promulgated long before it had to be carried 
out. As soon as Joseph had been taught by the Angel which 
way to take in his embarrassment, he realized how opportune 
the decree was. Since he must go to Bethlehem, and as he 
intended to leave Nazareth for good, he made up his mind to 
settle down at Bethlehem permanently. ‘That he did so, is 
supported by the text of the Gospel. 

When the Magi came, perhaps a full year after the Nativity, 
the Holy Family was still at Bethlehem. When returning from 
his flight to Egypt, Joseph intended to return to Judea, obvi- 





121Cf, section VII, above. 
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ously to Bethlehem; this is the only ostensible season for Joseph’s 
decision. By this time he considered Bethlehem as his per- 
manent residence. 

The motive of protecting Mary throws some light on the 
text Lk. 2, 5. Joseph went to Bethlehem “with Mary his 
espoused wife who was with child.” However the minor 
variants affect this text, the remark that she was with child, 
in our explanation indicates a very personally cogent and 
urgent motive for leaving Nazareth and taking Mary with him 
to Bethlehem. 

If our conclusions hold good, we readily understand God’s 
economy in the mystery of the Incarnation. The people of 
Nazareth could never become suspicious about Mary; the time 
of the Nativity was unknown to them and they could not 
calculate the date of the Incarnation. Neither did the Bethle- 
hemites have an inkling about the mystery; Joseph and Mary 
came as a married couple, and Jesus might have been born any 
time after their arrival. 

2. Mary, then, arrived at Bethlehem about five months (or 
somewhat more) before her confinement. A startling proposi- 
tion, considering the common opinion that Our Lord’s Na- 
tivity took place within 24 hours after her arrival at Bethlehem, 
or not very much later. This common opinion is based upon 
two alleged indications in the narrative of St. Luke: a) The 
series of events in this report shows that the Nativity is imme- 
diately linked up with the arrival at Bethlehem; b) Jesus was 
born in a stable, after his parents had tried in vain to find shelter 
in the village inn. Both these considerations seem to lead the 
reader to the same conclusion: Jesus must have been born im- 
mediately after the arrival of Joseph and Mary at Bethlehem. 
Nevertheless this conclusion is far from being convincing, if 
the text is more closely inspected, and account is taken of the 
technique of the narrative. 

Had Joseph and Mary arrived immediately before Jesus’ 
birth, one might expect to read in Lk. 2, 6: “And it came to 
pass, that when they arrived (or came) there...” Yet the 
text reads: “And it came to pass, that when they were there, 
her days were accomplished, that she should be delivered.” 


By this expression the sacred text not only leaves the time 
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between the arrival at Bethlehem and the Nativity an open 
question; it suggests that an appreciable length of time elapsed 
between the events. Some exegetes have taken notice of this 
unassuming phrase and admit that Jesus was not born immedi- 
ately after Joseph and Mary had come to Bethlehem.™ 

In connection with this another point may be mentioned. 
A woman who is in her last days with child, does not readily 
undertake a three days’ journey either walking or riding. Only 
by force of dire necessity does she do so. Nor does a husband 
with any consideration for his wife expose her to such a hard- 
ship and the dangers to herself and her baby. Strangely enough 
in only one author do we find a remark bearing on this point. 
G. L. Hahn observes: “Wie bald nach ihrer Ankunft das 
éxAjodnoav eingetreten, wird nicht gesagt. Doch darft die 
Zwischenzeit nicht ganz kurz gedacht werden, da Maria kurz 
vor dem entscheidenden Zeitpunkt die Reise schwerlich unter- 
nommen haben wiirde.”"” Our explanation certainly commends 
itself by avoiding this hard and improbable assumption. 

If there was a lapse of time between the arrival and the 
Nativity, the explanation of tle inn and the crib, as it is 
commonly given and preached, must be abandoned, or is, at 
least, made more complicated. Events of no importance to 
the narration in the Gospels and matters of course are often 
enough omitted. There is no need to prove this well-known 
fact. Hence because the narrative records only the motive 
for the journey, the journey itself, and the birth, one must not 
infer that these events followed each other in an immediate 
temporal succession. Should there be reasons suggesting that 
the temporal connection was a loose one, as we think we have 
found, the technique of the report is by no means an obstacle 
to them. 





122M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon s. Luc, Paris 1927, p. 70; A. Nebe, Die Kindbeits- 
geschichte Unseres Herrn Jesu Christi, Stuttgart 1893, p. 279; K. Bornhauser, Die 
Geburts = wnd Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu. Guetersloh 1930, p. 101. 

123D¢s Evangelium des Lukas, 1, Breslau 1892, p. 181. 

124How careful one must be where the temporal succession of various events comes 
into question can be illustrated from Lk. 2, 39. This verse does not even faintly suggest 
that the visit of the Magi and the flight to Egy- took place before the Holy Family 
returned to Nazareth. 
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3. How, then, can we explain the inn and the crib? The 
first part of our answer to this question will consist in making 
clear the conditions in Bethlehem in those days. Bethlehem in 
the time of Our Lord was a little village. It was not likely 
that there was a large inn, a pandocheion with an innkeeper.™ 
It is more in keeping with the smallness of the place, if we sup- 
pose that the village inn, the katalumma or khan, was a small 
house with one room only, set apart for such travellers as 
might come to a village as small as Bethlehem.” The crib 
seems to have served as an indication of where the shepherds 
should find the Divine Child. If so, it must have been a unique 
thing at a place well known to them. We meet with all these 
conditions, if we assume not a portable wooden crib, but one 
built of stones and clay, therefore fixed, and placed in the 
cave that served as.a stable to the inn.” Caves used for similar 
purposes are numerous throughout Palestine. 

We should, moreover, envisage Joseph’s position upon his 
arrival at Bethlehem. He came there with the intention of 
settling down, but in the first place he had no house; this is 
clearly shown by the incident of the inn, in whatever way it 
may be explained. Judging from what commonly happens 
today in Palestine and Transjordania, Joseph was not at a loss 
as to what to do. He chose a cave, of which there is no lack 
near Bethlehem, and, with the help of Mary, adapted it into a 
dwelling place. His next need was work, because he was 
unemployed and, particularly after his marriage, had hardly 
anything he could draw upon. Let us bear in mind that in 
those days often enough it was as difficult to find work as it is 
today. Our Lord’s parable of the laborers in the vineyard is 
a good example “Why stand you here all the day idle? Be- 
cause no man hath hired us” (Mt. 20, 6-7). Moreover Joseph 
arrived, as we have seen, during a dead season, when little field- 
work was to be done, and such as there was of this kind of 





125Lk. 10, 34-35. 
126Qn this point see for instance A. Schlatter, Das Evangelium des Lukas, Stuttgart 


1931, p. 95 (om Lk. 9, 12); F. W. Farrar, The Gospel according to St. Luke (Cam- 
bridge Bible), Cambridge 1910, p. 66; also Lagrange, Ev. selon s. Luc, p. 72. 

1274 photographic reproduction, perhaps the only one ever made of a stable crib can be 
found in F. M. Willam, Das leben Marias der Mutter Jesu, Freiburg 1936, opposite p. 160. 
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work, Joseph had to take on, until he could find a place in his 
own trade. No wonder, if he was not able for months, to settle 
down in a real house. 

Taking these conditions as a basis, we may try to fit the inn 
and the crib into the events. At any rate, without pretending 
to give the single certain solution, we shall show that in our 
supposition it is quite easy to explain how Jesus was born in 
the stable of the village inn even if Joseph and Mary arrived 
in Bethlehem five months before Our Lord’s birth. When 
the Blessed Virgin felt her hour approaching, Joseph en- 
deavoured to bring her to some more suitable place, so that the 
Divine Child should be given better accommodations than 
their own poorest conditions could afford. Mary took with 
her what she thought necessary for the occasion and accom- 
panied Joseph when he went on his errand to some families 
of Bethlehem begging them to take his wife in for her hour. 
This was the most natural thing for Joseph to do, but obviously 
he failed. A last refuge was the village inn, but it turned 
out to be oceupied and was therefore no suitable place for 
Mary. By now the hour had become most urgent. So they 
took to the cave nearby, which served as a stable to the inn. 
It was the very last place they would have thought of, worse 
than their own dwelling cave. It was only by sheer necessity 
that they entered there. But the place had at least one ad- 
vantage, the manger served as a guide to the shepherds by which 
they found the Saviour. Naturally enough Joseph and Mary 
with her Child returned early the next morning to their own 
place. The next day if anybody of the Bethlehemites wished to 
see for himself what the shepherds had reported (Lk. 2, 18) 
or what rumours said, he found nobody in the cave. The 
birth of Christ remained a secret to the Bethlehemites. 

This hypothesis can hardly be called impossible or even im- 
probable. It certainly serves to show that the two events, the 
early arrival in Bethlehem, and the birth of Jesus in the stable- 
cave of the inn are reconcilable. 

Summarizing the results of our study we can now, with a 
greater or lesser degree of certainty, arrange the events between 
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Mary’s betrothal and Christ’s birth in the following temporal 
sequence. Mary’s betrothal very likely took place in the au- 
tumn, presumably in October, and its period was to last twelve 
months. When eight months had elapsed, Mary was visited by 
the Angel, and immediately became the mother of Jesus Christ. 
After a few days, required to arrange her journey, she paid a 
visit to her cousin Elisabeth, with whom she stayed till the birth 
of John the Baptist, somewhat over three months. It was the 
impending wedding that caused her to leave Elisabeth and to 
return to Nazareth. There she arrived again one or two weeks 
before her wedding day, and immediately sent word to Joseph 
concerning her condition. Joseph, greatly embarrassed for 
some days, received a message from Heaven to proceed in his 
preparations for the pre-arranged marriage. The marriage 
also took place in the autumn, say in October. Immediately 
afterwards Joseph gave up his abode in Nazareth, and went 
with Mary to Bethlehem to settle down there; the census-decree 
served him as a welcome occasion for the journey. He thus 
withdrew his wife from any control of the Nazarites and man- 
aged to keep the Incarnation a secret. About five months after 
they had come to Bethlehem, Jesus was born in the cave serving 
as a stable to the inn. These events, arranged according to our 
modern calendar-year, extended over three years or parts of 
them. 
In the first year (about 9 B.C.) 
Betrothal of Mary: In the autumn (October). 
In the second year (8 B.C.) 

Annunciation: in June-July 

Journey to Elisabeth: after 8-14 days. 

Sojourn with Elisabeth: somewhat over three months. 


Return to Nazareth: : aac 
In quick succession in 


Marriage feast: 
Journey to Bethlehem: October-November. 


In the third year (7 B.C.) 
The Nativity of our Lord: about five months later, 
in March-April. 




















SAINT THOMAS ON SANCTIFYING GRACE AND ORIGINAL 
JUSTICE 


A Comparative Stupy or a Recent CONTROVERSY 


Cyrm VoLtert, S.J. 
St. Mary’s CoLLece 
St. Marys, Kan. 


The value of the Thomistic definition of original sin as the privation 
of original justice depends largely upon the significance of the term “original 
justice.” But what is the doctrine of St. Thomas on the obscure and dif- 
ficult problem of the nature of primitive justice, and especially what is 
the relation of sanctifying grace to original justice? Few theological ques- 
tions have stirred up such spirited debate thus far in the twentieth cen- 
tury as the problem of this relationship. Besides numerous references to 
the controversy in the newer manuals and the review sections of learned 
periodicals, several books and over thirty articles have been published on 
the subject. The sharpest period of the debate, which has extended over 
the past twenty-five years and more, occurred during the decade from 
1921 to 1931. At present there is a lull to the discussion, if not a com- 
plete cessation. No adequate, objective survey of the controversy has yet 
appeared, and nothing at all, so far as I know, in the English language. True, 
several brief accounts have been published,’ but these were either too early 
to take in later developments of the controversy, or are too incomplete 
or sketchy to be of much utility. 

Such debate fortunately often serves, by bringing to light texts, inter- 
pretations and arguments, omitted or obscured by disputants with a pre- 
conceived thesis, to clarify the problem and thus assist at promoting the 
quest for truth. My purpose, accordingly, is to examine this controversy 
by reviewing the principal arguments advanced by both sides, with the in- 
tention of determining with some firmness the doctrine of St. Thomas 
on the relation between sanctifying grace and original justice. Though the 
reader may not entirely agree with my appraisal of the results of the con- 
troversy, he will at any rate have gained an understanding of the importance 
of the question and of the point at issue. 

But before this study is begun two preliminary observations are called 
for. First, we should note that the discussion is by no means a matter of 
mere academic interest, an arid closet debate among theologians in search 
of topics for erudite articles. The subject of the controversy is of consid- 





1Cf. among others: J. Coppens, Une controverse récente sur la nature du péché ariginel, 
in Epbemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 1 (1924) 185-191; V. Van Crombrugge, De 
relatione quae existit inter Justitiam Originalem et Gratiam Sanctificantem, in Collationes 
Gandavenses 13 (1926) 110-114; A. Von Hove, Heiligmakende gratie en oorspronkelijke 
gerechtigheid, in Collectanea Mechliniensia 4 (1930) 423-435; same author, De Erfzonde, 


Brussels, 1936, p. 140-147, 
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erable dogmatic import, because of the corresponding notion of original 
sin, which is defined by St. Thomas, and is generally understood by mod- 
ern theologians, as the privation of original justice; consequently, lest the 
notion of original sin itself remain vague and indefinite, the character of 
original justice must be clearly grasped. From a further standpoint the 
subject is of some moment; that is, now that the question has been opened, it 
will undoubtedly occupy more and more the attention not only of speculative 
theologians, but of historians of medieval and subsequent theological thought.” 

A second observation concerns the importance of determining exactly 
what the issue is. Failure to abide by this basic rule of polemics has re- 
sulted, as regards the present case, in much needless confusion and futile 
argumentation. We should note accordingly that perhaps no modern 
theologian identifies absolutely original justice with sanctifying grace. All 
concur that the preternatural gifts of integrity, immortality, extraordinary 
knowledge, etc., pertain in some way to original justice. There is conse- 
quently a distinction between original justice and sanctifying grace, and 
this is a real, not merely a logical, distinction. We may take this as definite- 
ly conceded by all the theologians participating in the discussions. The 
whole question is this: what Aind of real distinction, according to St. 
Thomas, is there between sanctifying grace and original justice—is it a 
real, adequate distinction, such as exists between an efficient cause and its 
effect; or is it a real, but inadequate distinction, such as exists between a 
part and the whole, or between a formal cause and the subject which it 
infornis? In other words, in the view of St. Thomas, does original justice 
formally include sanctifying grace, or does it not? This is the point at issue; 
hence any demonstrations or interpretations of texts advanced to prove 
merely a real distinction, unless this supposes an adequate distinction, are 
of the nature of an ignoratio elenchi. 

With the subject of discussion thus clearly focussed, we can conveniently 
proceed to our task, a comparative study of the evidence and argumenta- 
tion adduced by both sides. For the attainment of this object I propose 





2Already a number of such studies, mostly of a preliminary character, have been 
made. Besides references to be given in the course of this article, which deals only with 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, cf. J. Bittremieux, L’essence du péché originel d’abrés Lessius, 
in Nouvelle Revue Théologique 49 (1922) 315-325; De instante collationis Adamo justi- 
tiae originalis et gratiae: doctrina S. Bonaventurae, in Eph. Theol. Lov. 1 (1924) 168-173; 
Justitia originalis et gratia sanctificans: doctrina Cajetani, in Eph. Theol. La. 6 (1929) 
633-654; Laurent, O.P., Quelques notes concernant la pensée de Sylvestre de Ferrare et 
de Cajeten sur la Justice originelle, in Revue Thomiste 33 (1928) 428-441; A. Fer- 
nandez, O.P., Justitia originalis et gratia sanctificans, juxta D. Thomam et Cajetanum, 
in Divus Thomas (Plac.) 34 (1931) 129-146 and 341-360; L. Teixidor, S.J., Sudrez y 
S. Tomds, in Estudios Eclesidsticos 15 (1936) 67-82 A. Slomkowski, Relatiod gratiam sanc- 
tificantem inter et iustitiam originalem secundum doctrinam §S. Augustini, in Collectanea 
Theologica 18 (1937) 32-52. In later articles I hope to examine the teachings of some 
of the Angelic Doctor’s immediate disciples on this important matter. 
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to examine five capital questions, under which all the important arguments 


can be grouped. 


1. Is a real, adequate distinction demanded by the doctrine of St. Thomas 
that original justice is a gift to nature, while sanctifying grace is a gift 
to the person? 


The first important study of the doctrine of St. Thomas on the relation 
between sanctifying grace and original justice was published in 1915 by 
R. M. Martin, O.P.,3 who argued that the Summa Contra Gentiles teaches 
an adequate distinction between the two, since original justice pertains 
essentially to the natural order. For the Angelic Doctor explicitly says 
that the first sin of the first man deprived him not only of a personal good, 
namely grace, but also of a good pertaining to common nature; for human 
nature was so instituted in the beginning that the inferior faculties were 
perfectly subjected to the reason, and the reason to God, and the body to 
the soul, God by His grace supplying what was wanting to nature. And 
this good, which goes by the name of original justice, was conferred upon 
the first man in such wise that it was to have been passed on to his pos- 
terity along with human nature.‘ 

Martin points out that in human nature there are many elements: body, 
soul, substance, faculties, and the inclinations proper to each of these 
elements. The body and the corporal senses do not tend toward the same 
end as the soul with its faculties. Evidently, a nature so constituted is 
imperfect; it would be more perfect if the various component parts were 
aligned in hierarchic order, so that the inferior elements would be under 
the influence of the superior, and would tend to the same end, the end 
proper to human nature. In this case the senses would never resist reason 
and will, and these latter faculties would be wholly subject to the first 
principle of nature, that is, God.° 

Such a hierarchical subjection would belong, in itself, entirely to the 
natural order, in linea naturae; it would not pertain to the supernatural 
order, though it would complete and crown the natural edifice. Such 
is the teaching of the Summa Contra Gentiles. This hierarchical subjec- 





3The origins of the controversy may be said to go back to the year 1911; for in that 
year Father Martin, writing in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 
p. 825, complained that Cesare Manzoni in his recently published Compendium Theolo- 
giae Dogmaticae, Vol. II, wrongly quotes St. Thomas as defining original sin to be priva- 
tion of sanctifying grace. Martin could find no such definition in St. Thomas, who in- 
variably holds that original sin is the defect or privation of original justice; and surely 
the two do not mean the same thing to Aquinas, for he distinguishes grace and original 
justice as cause and effect. 

4Contra Gent. 4, 52 ad 1. 

5R. M. Martin, O.P., La doctrina sobre el pecado original en la “Summa contra Gentiles,” 
in La Ciencia Tomista 10 (1915) 397. 
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tion, of course, does not proceed from any natural cause, but is the effect 
of a higher principle, divine grace. In this happy state Adam was created; 
and the gift of original justice, precisely because it was in itself a perfec- 
tion of the natural order, was to have been transmitted along with nature 
to all the descendants of Adam.° 

Thus, reasons Martin, we learn from St. Thomas that original justice 
consists of three elements, with a triple subjection: the reason was abso- 
lutely subject to God, the lower faculties followed in all things the lead 
of the reason, and the body was entirely dependent on the soul. But original 
justice so conceived is clearly distinct from sanctifying grace. For sanctify- 
, ing grace is, according to Aquinas, a personal gift, conferred on each in- 
dividual in particular, while original justice is a common gift, a prerogative 
added to human mature, as we read in the response to the first objection: 
actual sins deprive the person of grace, while the sin of Adam deprived 
him not only of this personal good, grace, but further of a good pertain- 
ing to the whole of nature.’ 

Canon J. Bittremieux, Professor at the University of Louvain, arrived 
at the same conclusion from a study of other works of the Angelic Doc- 
tor,* in which original justice is exhibited as a perfection of nature, con- 
sisting in the perfect harmony of human nature, in that the reason is sub- 
ject to God, the inferior powers of the soul to the reason, and the body 
to the soul; of these three subjections the first is the cause of the second, 
and the second of the third. Quite different is the notion of sanctifying 
grace, which is also a divine gift, but of the supernatural order. Unlike 
original justice, grace is not a perfection affecting nature as such, but is 
above nature, since it is essentially supernatural, is the principle of merit 
for eternal life, is a participation in the divine life.’ Hence, while original 
‘ justice is a gift accorded to nature, grace is a strictly personal gift: the 
term of spiritual generation is the perfection of the person; the merit of 





8Ibid., p. 398. 

TIbid., p. 398-399. The italics in the citation from Contre Gent. 4, 52 ad 1 are Martin’s: 
“Peccata igitur actualia . . . adimunt aliquod bonum personae peccantis, puta gratiam . 
Primum autem peccatum primi hominis non solum peccantem destituit proprio et per- 
sonali bono, scilicet gratia . . . sed etiam bono ad naturam communem pertinente.” 

81] Sent. d.20, q.2, 2.3; d.32, q.1, 2.1, ad 1; De Malo 5, 1; Comtra Gent. 4, $2 corp. et 
ad 3; Summa Theol. 1, q.95, 2.1; I-II, q.85, 2.3; Ad Rom. c.5, lect. 3; Compend. Theol. 
cc. 191, 192. 

9J, Bittremieux, Le distinction entre la justice originelle et le grace sanctifiante d’aprées 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin, in Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 125-126. As evidence for his de- 
scription of grace Bittremieux cites the Summa I-II, q.111, 2.4; Il-Il, q.24, 2.3 ad 2; 
I-Il, q.110, 2.4. It is only fair to add that these texts deal with the nature of sanctifying 
grace in itself, prescinding entirely from the question of sanctifying grace in relation to 
original justice. It is further to be remarked that the author’s statement: “Or deux réalités 
d’ordre si différent ne sauraient étre identiques” is poorly worded, as no one holds a brief 
for their identity. 
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Adam’s penance was not transferred to others, since its principle was grace 
given to him personally; original sin destroyed the transferable good of 
nature, while actual sins destroy personal grace, which cannot pass to 
posterity.” The sin of Adam is at once a personal sin and a sin of nature: 
personal, in that it deprived him of sanctifying grace; a sin of nature, in 
that it despoiled him and his posterity of the good belonging to nature. 
Hence in our first father, before the fall, there were two distinct gifts: 
the personal gift of sanctifying grace, and the gift pertaining to the whole 
of human nature, original justice." 

J.-B. Kors, O.P., whose important book” appeared in 1922, does not add 
much to this argument as developed by his predecessors. He does point out, 
however, that Martin was wrong in asserting’® that the Commentary on 
the Sentences of St. Thomas does not treat explicitely of the relation be- 
tween sanctifying grace and original justice. It is manifest, affirms Kors, 
that in the Sentences Aquinas expressly distinguishes the two gifts; for 
the Saint describes a twofold justice: original justice by which man was 
subjected to God, and gratuitous justice by which man was enabled to 
elicit meritorious acts.’ This, insists Kors, is beyond question; sanctifying 
grace is a personal gift, original justice is a prerogative of nature; for accord- 
ing to St. Thomas Adam through penance could recover the gifts bestowed 
on him for the performance of personal acts, namely grace and the virtues; 
but he could not recover those gifts which had been conferred upon the 
whole human race, such as immortality and the submission of the lower 
facuities to the reason.”® 

To illustrate the definitive doctrine of St. Thomas, Kors bases an argu- 
ment on certain expressions in which the Angelic Doctor says that God be- 
stowed original justice upon man because of the divinity of the rational 
soul, supplying by this gift what was lacking to human nature.”* Original 





101] Sent. d.32, q.1, 2.2 ad 3; De Malo 4, 6 ad 19; Ad Rom. c.5, lect. 3. 

UBittremieux, ert. cit., p. 127-129. 

1214 Justice Primitive et le Péché Originel d’eprées S. Thomas, Vol. Il of the “Biblio- 
théque Thomiste,” Kain, 1922, reprinted Paris, 1930. Seldom has a learned work been 
so frequently quoted, so enthusiastically praised and vigorously attacked as this disserta- 
tion, which Father Kors presented for the doctorate at the University of Fribourg. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first, an historical inquiry into the development of 
the doctrine of primitive justice and original sin from St. Augustine to St. Thomas, is 
designed to establish continuity between the teaching of St. Thomas and preceding theo- 
logical thought. In the second part Kors undertakes a doctrinal study of Aquinas on 
the relation between original justice and sanctifying grace, and with many arguments 
concludes to an adequate distinction between the two. 

13In La Ciencia Tomista 11 (1915) 225: “Nada hallamos de explicito en el Comen- 
tario sobre las Sentencias tocante 4 las relaciones y 4 la diferencia entre la gracia y la 
justicia original.” 

141] Sent. d.20, q.2, 2.3. 

Kors, op. cit., p. 90. The argument is based on II Sent., d.29, q.1, 2.2 ad 5. 

16Ad Rom. c.$, lect. 3. 
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justice, accordingly, though surpassing the forces of nature, is not out of 
proportion to the dignity of the soul; sanctifying grace, however, does to 
an infinite degree surpass the dignity of the soul, seeing that it belongs 
essentially to the supernatural order. The mode of expression employed by 
St. Thomas clearly supposes therefore a formal distinction between sanctify- 
ing grace and original justice.” 

This interpretation, insists Bittremieux, is confirmed by the description 
of the manner in which the two gifts are received: grace is infused, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, while original justice was to have been transmitted 
along with nature by way of heredity. To this conclusion Bittremieux 
comes after an examination of the terms transfundi, traduci, derivari, 
propagari, transire ad posteros, as they occur in many texts of St. Thomas. 
Since sanctifying grace is a purely personal perfection it cannot be trans- 
mitted by generation, but original justice, a gift accorded by God to 
nature, could in this manner be communicated.” 

The first to reply to this argument based on the distinction between the 
donum naturae and the donum personae was J. Van der Meersch, who in an 
article closely paralleling the exposition of Canon Bittremieux re-examined 
the passages from St. Thomas cited by the latter and Martin, but arrived 
at a quite different conclusion. We must determine, he declares, in what 
sense the Contra Gentiles refers to the triple subjection as donum naturae 
and to sanctifying grace as domum personae. These terms are used, he re- 
plies, because the triple subjection is a perfection which does not in itself 
transcend human nature, and so could be transmitted along with human 
nature as an accident thereof; while sanctifying grace, an entitatively 
supernatural perfection, does transcend nature, and hence cannot be trans- 
mitted with nature in the same sense as the gift of integrity. And since 
sanctifying grace is given to enable man to elicit meritorious acts, which 
are personal acts, it is rightly from this viewpoint termed a personal gift 
as opposed to a gift to nature. But if we consider the intention of God 
in bestowing both these gifts, we cannot say that St. Thomas teaches that 
grace was given to the first man as an individual rather than as.the human 
principle of nature; St. Thomas nowhere denies that gratuitous justice was 
given to the whole human race in Adam.” 

Professor J. Naulaerts of the Grand Seminaire de Malines similarly asserts 
that to avoid such quibbles we must note that grace and rectitude of rea- 
son constituted in Adam at once a good of nature and a personal good, 
just as his first sin was both a personal sin and a sin of nature.” 





1'Kors, op. cit., p. 135. Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 129, 130. 
19J, Van der Meersch, De distinctione inter justitiem originalem et gratiem sanctifican- 
tem, in Collationes Brugenses 22 (1922) 429-431. Cf. the similar view of Garrigou- 


Lagrange in Amgelicum 2 (1925) 69. 
20Quid est justitia originalis?, in La Vie Diecésaine 12 (1923) 554. 
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According to E. Hugon, O.P.,”" the proposition that sanctifying grace 
was a gift conferred on human nature is evident, once we concede that 
man was created in the state of grace. For St. Thomas says that in the 
hypothesis that man was created in grace, gratuitous justice was seemingly 
bestowed on human nature, and hence with the propagation of nature 
grace would always be infused.”* This opinion St. Thomas favored as a 
young man.” In the Summa however he unreservedly states that Adam 
was created in grace, and so without misgivings asserts that grace was a 
gift to human nature to be transmitted with nature, so that if children 
were born in original justice, they would be born also in the state of 
grace. 

G. Huarte, S.J., who previously to Hugon had suggested the same argu- 
ment, proposes another: in the Summa St. Thomas considers the objection 
that grace cannot be transmitted by generation, but is infused by God 
alone, and hence children would not have been born in the state of justice.” 
To this the Angelic Doctor replies: since the root of original justice con- 
sists in the supernatural subjection of the reason to God, which is effected 
by grace, children necessarily, if born in original justice, must have been 
born also with grace; but grace would not on this account be natural, 
because it would not have been handed on by virtue ef seminal generation, 
but would have been conferred on man the instant he recived a rational 
soul.** Therefore, reasons Huarte, it avails nothing to say that St. Thomas 
in speaking of original justice uses the terms transfunditur, traducitur, 
derivatur, propagatur, transit ad posteros, while in connection with grace 
he employs the word infunditur. For St. Thomas by no means denies that 
grace would have been transmitted (transfundenda) to posterity; all he 
denies is that it would have been transmitted per virtutem seminis. Hence, 
because this is impossible, grace is said to be infused by God; because how- 
ever grace would have been infused by God whenever nature was prop- 
agated by generation, in this sense it can be termed a gift bestowed on 
human nature.” Even in the opinion of those who argue for an adequate 
distinction, sanctifying grace must be thus transmitted, for it is in their 
theory the efficient cause of original justice, which they say is transmitted 
with nature.”* 

The same view is stated still more clearly by A. Vandenberghe. The 
gift of grace, he says, belonging as it does to the divine order, is not con- 





21De¢ Gratia Primi Hominis, in Angelicum 4 (1927) 377. 

2211Sent., d.20, q.2, a.3 23Hoc tamen probabilius est,” ibid., d.29, q.1, a.2. 

24Summa Theol., I, q.100, a.1, ad 2. 25Summa Theol., 1, q.100, a.l. 261 bid., ad 2. 

21G. Huarte, S.J., De distinctione inter iustitiam originalem et gratiam sanctificantem, in 
Gregoriasum $ (1924) 193-194. 

ajéid., p. 195. Cf. similas argumentation by J. Stufler, S.J., in Zeitschrift fir Kat. 
Theol. 47 (1923) 80. 
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nected with nature as an accident of nature, but is immediately produced 
by God alone. Nevertheless it can be said to be given to mature, to be 
transmitted with nature, in as much as the term of the generative act of 
the parents was to have been a human being elevated to the supernatural 
plane. Hence St. Thomas to express the difference between the preternatural 
gifts and grace with regard to the mode of infusion, at times refers to 
grace as a personal gift, in opposition to the preternatural gifts which are 
invariably called dona naturae.™ 

As a result of this discussion we are perfectly safe in concluding that 
the argument based on St. Thomas’ usage of the terms donum naturae and 
donum personae by no means proves a real, adequate distinction between 
original justice and sanctifying grace. 
2. Is @ real, adequate distinction taught by St. Thomas in as much as be 

considers sanctifying grace the efficient cause of original justice? 


If sanctifying grace is the efficient cause of original justice, this neces- 
sarily of course implies an adequate distinction between the two. That 
such is the true mind of St. Thomas was argued by Father Martin at the 
very outset of the controversy. According to Contra Gentiles, he declared, 
original justice consisted in a triple subjection: the reason was wholly sub- 
mitted to God, the inferior faculties were in all things under the dominion 
of the reason, the body was completely dependent on the soul. Since such 
subjection cannot be the effect of any natural cause, it must proceed from 
a higher principle, and this is sanctifying grace, as the Angelic Doctor 
teaches when he states that God by grace supplies what nature is in- 
capable gf accomplishing in this regard.” 

In similar fashion Bittremieux pleads for an adequate distinction be- 
tween sanctifying grace and original justice on account of their relation- 
ship of cause and effect. St. Thomas clearly affirms that grace is the cause 
of original justice in a categorical statement in the Summa Theologica,” 
from which we learn that the subjection of the reason to God in the state 
of original justice was due to the supernatural gift of grace; and since this 
subjection of the reason to God is the cause of the subjection of the in- 
ferior powers to the reason and of the body to the soul, sanctifying grace 





294. Vandenberghe, De Peccato Originali, in Collationes Brugenses 38 (1938) 38 note 1. 

3°14 Ciencia Tomista 10 (1915) 398. Martin cites Comtre Gent. 4, 52: “sua gratia 
supplente quod ad hoc perficiendum natura minus habebat”; also ad 1: “De per gratiam 
supplente id quod ad hoc deerat per naturam.” 

31Summa Theol. 1, 4.95, a1: “Erat enim haec rectitudo secundum hoc, quod ratio 
“subdebatur Deo, rationi vero inferiores vires, et animae corpus. Prima autem subiectio 
erat causa et secundae et tertiae . . . illa prima subiectio, qua ratio Deo subdebatur, non 
erat solum secundum naturam, sed secundum supernaturale donum gratiae; non enim 


potest esse quod effectus sit potior quam causa.” 
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is the cause of the whole of original justice. In another passage St. Thomas 
replaces the word cause with root™: the root of original justice consists in 
the supernatural subjection of the reason to God. This supernatural sub- 
jection effected by grace (in the supernatural order) is accordingly the 
cause of the whole of original justice, and thus also of the subjection, in 
linea naturali, of the will to God. Thus sanctifying grace had in our first 
parents a twofold effect: in the supernatural order this effect was the 
supernatural subjection of the will to God; in the natural order, the effect 
was the rectitude of the whole of nature.* 

A somewhat clearer exposition of the function of grace as the cause 
of original justice is provided by Kors. Grace is required, he explains, 
because the complete submission of the body to the soul and of the sensitive 
appetites to the rational appetite and the reason surpasses the forces of 
nature. Hence the reason, to dominate the inferior powers, required an 
additional, and a supernatural, force. This came from sanctifying grace; 
only grace could assure che supernatural and habitual subjection of the 
will to God, precisely because God alone can exert an intrinsic influence 
upon the human will. Hence with reason St. Thomas asserts that man was 
created in the state of grace. From all this follows the conclusion that 
grace was the efficient cause of original justice; and in fact St. Thomas 
nowhere says that the rectitude of the first state consisted in the possession 
of sanctifying grace, but that it required grace as its radix.** 

Against this interpretation the defenders of an inadequate distinction 
recognize, of course, that there is a relationship of causality between sanc- 
tifying grace and original justice, but they contend that grace is not the 
efficient, but the formal cause, and hence is formally included in the es- 
sence of original justice, according to the Thomistic dictum: Causa formalis 
simul est cum suo effectu formali, qui est esse hoc, et non esse contrarium. 
To this A. Michel of the Institute Catholique, Lille, adds that the form is 
the incomplete principle, ens quo, by which a subject becomes this or that 
subject. Thus in Adam sanctifying grace had the formal effect of render- 
ing him, and in him human nature, perfectly just, with a justice that ex- 
cluded all revolt of the reason against God, and of the inferior powers 
against reason, and of the body against the soul.* 

According to Van der Meersch St. Thomas teaches that sanctifying grace 
is not only included in original justice, but constitutes its principal element. 
For not only does the Saint state explicitly: “original justice included 





837bid., q. 100, 2.1 ad 2: “radix originalis iustitiae . . . consistat in subiectione super- 
naturali rationis ad Deum, quae est per gratiam gratum facientem.” 

33Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 131-135. 

3414 Justice Primitive et le Péché Originel, p. 137-139. 

354, Michel, Le Grace sanctifiente et la Justice originelle, in Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 
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sanctifying grace,”** but he further declares that he holds the opposite 
opinion to be false. For, since original justice primarily consisted in the 
subjection of the mind to God—and this can be stable only through grace— 
original justice is impossible without grace.*’ St. Thomas, then, holds that 
sanctifying grace is included in the concept of original justice, therefore 
that it is an intrinsic element thereof. Why does he hold this? Because 
without grace original justice, which “primarily consists in the subjection 
of the human mind to God,” cannot be constant. There is question here 
of habitual subjection, which cannot be securely effected without a super- 
natural habit, namely sanctifying grace; and hence the Angelic Doctor 
concludes that original justice is a title to the beatific vision, since he who 
is constituted in original justice is supernaturally turned toward God. 
Thus grace is seen to be the formal cause of the subjection of the intellect 
and will to God in the state of original justice.** 

More clearly still does St. Thomas advocate this relation of formal 
causality in the Summa, where he teaches that since the root of original 
justice consists in the supernatural subjection of the reason to God, which 
is brought about through sanctifying grace, it is necessary to conclude 
that if children were born in original justice, they must be born also with 
grace.” Thus the radix of original justice is the supernatural subjection 
of the reason to God, a subjection which is effected by sanctifying grace; 
in other words, grace is the formal cause of such subjection. Sanctifying 
grace, therefore, since it is the root of original justice, is embraced in the 
concept of original justice; for the root is an element intrinsic to the plant, 
and is included in the concept of the plant. Original justice consequently 
is indeed really distinct from grace, but inadequately.” 

This reasoning is not accepted by J. Coppens, who remarks that St. 
Thomas never mentions grace as exercising a formal causality, but rather 
explains original integrity as a redundance resulting from the sanctifying 
grace conferred upon Adam.“ If we distinguish with St. Thomas the pre- 
ternatural subjection of the higher faculties to the divine law and their 
supernatural union with God, we see that these are two distinct realities, 
perfectly conceivable as independent of each other. It follows that original 
justice includes only the natural subjection. Coppens admits, however, that 
St. Thomas in several passages mentions the state of original justice as in- 
cluding not only the gift of integrity but also of sanctifying grace.” 





36De Malo, q.4, a.2 ad 1, e tertia serie obiectionum: “originalis iustitia includit gratiam 
gratum facientem.” 

37] bid., q.5, a.1 ad 13. 38Collationes Brugenses 22 (1922) 506-507. 

Summa Theol., I, q.100, a.1 ad 2. Collationes Brugenses 22 (1922) 510-511. 

‘1De Malo, q.3, 2.7: “fiebat quaedam perfectionis redundantia in alias vires.” In this 
context, however, there is absolutcly no mention of grace; what St. Thomas says is this: 
“Sicut autem ex originali justitia, per quam voluntas Deo coniungebatur, fiebat quaedam 
perfectionis redundantia in alias vires, ita . . .” etc. There is nothing in this article, en- 
titled “Utrum ignorantia sit peccatum,” which in any way touches the present discussion. 

“Eb. Theol. Lov., 1 (1924) 190. 
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The interpretation favored by Kors and Bittremieux is inadmissible, in- 
sists Huarte, since it implies a twofold orientation toward God, one in 
the supernatural, the other in the natural order—a doctrine foreign to the 
teaching of St. Thomas. The reason why grace is termed the root of original 
justice is obvious: from the subjection of the mind to God formally through 
grace arose the sbjection of the inferior faculties to God and of the body 
to the soul. This connection however between sanctifying grace and the 
other prerogatives of original justice is not ex natura rei, but results from 
a special dispensation of Providence; hence in the justification of the sin- 
ner and in regeneration by baptism grace is indeed restored, but not the 
remaining gifts of original justice.“ 

Among other arguments adduced to show that in the state of original 
justice sanctifying grace formally subjects the reason and will to God in 
the supernatural order, Huarte proposes one based upon a passage from 
St. Thomas which declares that in baptism original justice is restored to 
the extent that the superior part of the soul is united with God, but not 
to the extent that the lower powers are subordinated to the reason.“ Hence 
we may formulate this syllogism: by baptism original sin is forgiven and 
original justice restored not indeed completely, but inasmuch as the su- 
perior part of the soul is united to God as it was in our first parents prior 
to their sin; in baptism this is effected formally through sanctifying grace; 
therefore also in original justice the soul was formally subjected to God 
through grace. 

Against this entire line of reasoning A. Van Hove protests that we stand 
here in the presence of two different concepts: subjection of the soul to 
God—a subjection which perfects man in linea naturae—does not imply 
elevation to the supernatural order, for notwithstanding a close mutual 
bond, subiectio rationis ad Deum is not the same as consortium divinae 
naturae. And it does not follow that man has a twofold end; for the more 
easily to attain the supernatural end, man’s reason and will can receive a 
special gratuitous gift which frees them from every inordinate motion, 
but which is not in itself supernatural.“ 

Nor does the argument from the parallel of infusion of grace in baptism 
impress Van Hove. For baptism directs man’s soul to God not in the 
same manner as in the preternatural subjection of the soul to God in the 
hypothesis according to which this is the formal element of original justice, 
but in a better and more exalted manner. We have regained more from 





S8Gregorianum $ (1924) 187-188. 

*4De Malo, q.4, 2.2 ad 2 ex ultima serie obiectionum: “iustitia originalis restuituitur 
in baptismo quantum ad hoc quod superior pars animae coniungitur Deo, per cuius priva- 
tionem inerat reatus culpae, sed non quantum ad hoc quod rationi subiciantur inferiores 
vires.” 

*SGregorianum, loc. cit., p. 188-189. 

48De Erfzonde, p. 143. 
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grace than a recovery of original justice as such.” And so we can under- 
stand how St. Thomas dares to say that baptism restores original justice: 
the meaning is that baptism turns the will back to God and thus complete- 
ly removes the sinfulness of the privation of original justice.“ 

A strong argument against the view of sanctifying grace as efficient 
cause of original justice is suggested by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., who 
in recalling the statement of St. Thomas that gratia gratum faciens in- 
cluditur in ratione iustitiae originalis, continues: but that which is included 
in ratione alicuius is surely not the efficient cause, otherwise God would 
be included in ratione creaturae. So it cannot be maintained that grace, 
which is called the radix of original justice, was only the radix externa; for 
St. Thomas insists that original justice pertained above all to the essence 
of the soul.” Therefore original justice was primarily the entitative habit 
of sanctifying grace, since assuredly there were not ‘wo entitative habits 
in the essence of the soul, namely the habit of natural integrity and the 
habit of sanctifying grace. The statement, then, of St. Thomas that 
grace was the root of original justice favors the interpretation of an in- 
adequate distinction, for the root is an intrinsic thing, as for example the 
root of a tree is a part of the tree. Thus, just as the essence of the soul 
is the radix of the soul’s faculties, so sanctifying grace which is included 
in original justice is the radix thereof. Original justice therefore consisted 
in this triple subjection: subjection of the mind to God, especially through 
the theological virtues; of the inferior faculties to the reason, principally 
through the moral virtues; and of the body to the soul, because of the 
privilege of immunity from pain and death.” 

Hugon similarly points out that a radix which is included im ratione 
alicuius cannot be extrinsic, but is the intrinsic, formal cause; and rightly, 
he says, does St. Thomas employ the term redix, for sanctifying grace was 
not the whole of original justice, which embraced other gifts also.®* 

From the foregoing debate on the causal function of sanctifying grace, 
the conclusion would seem to be that St. Thomas regarded grace as the 
formal principle of original justice, and hence that the two are really but 
indequately distinct, velut pers a toto. Van Hove's insistence on the dis- 
tinction between the concepts subiectio rationis ad Deum and consortium 





STOp. cit., p. 155. Wan Hove refers to II Sent., d.32, q.2, 2.2: “cum remaneat in natura 
facultas ad recuperandum illud quod deperditum est, vel aliquid eo excellentius.” There 
is nothing in this passage to indicate that this “aliquid excellentius” is other in hind 
rather than degree from “illud quod deperditum est”; or on the other hand, that it may 
not refer to the eventual life of glory. ‘8Ibid., p. 168. 

“Summa Theol., 1-Il, q.83, 2.2 ad 2: “originalis iustitia pertinebat primordialiter ad 
essentiam animae.” 

50Cf. the same argument which Naulaerts had previously proposed in Le Vie Dio- 
césaine 12 (1923) $53, with slightly different emphasis. 

5lAngelicum 2 (1925) 140-142. 52 Angelicum 4 (1927) 376. 
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divinae naturae argues no more than that sanctifying grace is not the 
same as original justice. The nature of sanctifying grace in itself, pre- 
scinding from its function in original justice, is indeed admirably rep- 
resented as the consortium divinae naturae; but this does not exclude the 
view that in the complexus of gifts called original justice grace is the 
formal cause of the supernatural subiectio rationis ad Deum. 


3. Is a real, adequate distinction taught by St. Thomas on the ground that 
he considers sanctifying grace a “conditio sine qua non” of original 
' justice? 


As we have repeatedly seen, St. Thomas clearly manifests his opinion 
that sanctifying grace is included in the concept of original justice. His 
argument runs thus: original justice consists principally in the subordina- 
tion of the intellect to God; this subordination however cannot remain 
constant without grace; therefore grace is necessary for the existence of 
original justice. Father Kors, for all that, affirms that it is not apparent 
precisely in what sense the Angelic Doctor here understands the relation 
between grace and original justice: is grace the formal element, or the 
efficient cause, or only a conditio sine qua non of original justice? In the 
argument just proposed Kors inclines to the opinion that grace is a mere 
condition required for the stability of original justice, although he recog- 
nizes that other texts indicate a causal function on the part of grace.™ 

With somewhat greater firmness, in spite of the inconsistency with his 
contention that grace is the efficient cause of original justice, Kors con- 
siders sanctifying grace as a conditio sine qua non of original justice when 
he comes to the problem of the transmission of primitive justice. The 
difficulty is this: since the rectitude of our nature is impossible without 
grace, grace would have been demanded by the fact of generation, and 
therefore in the state of original justice grace would have been propagated 
along with nature. To this objection he replies: grace would not have 
been demanded by virtue of generation, for generation would have re- 
quired only a nature endowed with rectitude. That grace is a condition 
required for the possession of rectitude is accidental; in the species, grace 
would have been no more than a conditio sine qua non. Hence original 
justice would have pertained to the propagated nature, but not so sanctify- 
ing grace, which is a personal gift. God would have given grace to each 
person at birth, so as to procure for him that which would have been his 
due by virtue of generation, namely original justice.*® 

To this reasoning Garrigou-Lagrange replies simply that grace cannot 
be merely an extrinsic conditio sine qua non, for it exercises a positive in- 





53De Malo, q.5, a1 ad 13. 541.q Justice Primitive et le Péché Originel, p. 93. 
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fluence, in as much as the subjection of the intellect and will to God 

firma esse non potest nisi per gratiam. This habitual subjection is the 

formal effect of the infused virtue of charity, which proceeds from grace.™ 
It is evident that this particular argument is of little use for the solution 

of our problem, nor has it found favor with the advocates of the adequate 

distinction. 

4. Is an adequate distinction taught by St. Thomas on the ground that 

original justice is a disposition for sanctifying grace? 


According to Bittremieux an adequate distinction is demanded by the 
doctrine set forth in an article of extreme importance in De Malo,” where 
St. Thomas teaches explicitly that while sanctifying grace is necessary for 
the attainment of supernatural beatitude, original justice is required not 
that man be immediately directed to his supernatural end, but that his 
complex nature, composed as it is of intellectual and sensual elements, be 
constituted in perfect harmony, so as thus to be disposed (negatively of 
course) for the reception of sanctifying grace. Original justice conse- 
quently disposed man for the communication of grace, as grace disposes 
him for the beatific vision. God, after endowing man with the wonderful 
harmony of original justice, crowned His work by infusing into man’s 
soul the supernatural gift of sanctifying grace. Since, then, original justice 
is only a negative disposition in the natural order, the two gifts must be 
entirely distinct.” 

Bittremieux anticipates the obvious objection: in this doctrine original 
justice is at the same time a disposition for the reception of grace, and is 
caused by grace; is this not contradictory? How can original justice be 
at once a disposition and an effect with regard to grace?® We have here, 
he answers, simultaneity of time, but not of nature; on the part of original 
justice there is priority in the field of material causality, while on the part 
of grace there is priority in the field of efficient causality.” 

This difficulty is attacked by Kors in somewhat different fashion. It 
suffices to observe, he explains, that in every substantial change the final 





57De Malo, q.5, a.1 corp.: “hoc auxilium, quo continetur corpus sub anima, et vires 
sensitivae sub mente intellectuali, est quasi dispositio quadam ad illud auxilium, quo mens 
humana ordinatur ad videndum Deum et ad fruendum ipso.” Bittremieux underscores the 
word dispositio, and comments: “négativement, cela s’entend.” 

58Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 126-127. Ibid., p. 135. ®Ibid., p. 136. 

S1]bid., p. 139. In a footnote Bittremieux cites De Veritate, q.28, 2.8: “Et est simile 
in rebus naturalibus de dispositione quae est necessitas ad formam, quae quodammodo 
praecedit formam substantialem, scilicet secundum rationem causae materialis. Dispositio 
enim materialis ex parte materiae se tenet; sed alio modo, scilicet ex parte causae formalis, 
forma substantialis est prior, in quantum perficit et materiam, et accidentia materialia,” 
apparently not noticing how fatal to his theory is this passage, which has to do with 
formal, not efficient causality. 
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dispositions of matter with regard to the new form proceed from this 
form itself; hence we must distinguish between remote dispositions (dis- 
positiones praeviae) and proximate dispositions (dispositiones ultimae). 
The final dispositions of matter, which are necessary only at the instant 
of the appearance of the new form, can result from the form itself. It is 
thus that original justice is at once an effect of sanctifying grace and a 
disposition for this grace. 

Concerning this whole doctrine Stufler tartly remarks that if rectitude 
of nature is a disposition for grace, it cannot be an effect of grace, for an 
effect presupposes its cause, but does not dispose to it. And to escape 
the inconsistency of a vicious circle, it avails nothing to apply the Thomis- 
tic theory of mutual causality and substantial change, wherein the dis- 
positio ultima results from the form itself; for according to Kors grace is 
related to original justice not as form to matter, but as efficient cause to 
effect. 

As to the passage from De Malo which Bittremieux quotes to substan- 
tiate his reading of the thought of St. Thomas, Michel offers this explana- 
tion: one of the emanations of sanctifying grace was the preternatural 
gift of integrity, which was so intimately united to its principle that it 
called necessarily for grace. It is when St. Thomas speaks of original justice 
as a synonym for the gift of integrity that he represents it as a disposi- 
tion for grace. Thus is explained a difficulty in terminology which is ad- 
vanced as a reason demanding an adequate distinction.™ 

But it is Father Huarte who goes to the root of the problem. The whole 
difficulty vanishes, he shows, if we but look at the response to the thir- 
teenth objection in the same article from which Bittremieux drew his 
argument. The question at issue is whether the punishment of original sin 
is privation of the beatific vision. Against this proposition St. Thomas cites 
the objection: “Original sin is the privation of original justice; but the 
beatific vision is not due to a person possessing original justice, since such a 
one can lack grace; therefore neither to original sin corresponds the privation 
of the beatific vision.”*° In other words, since a person in the state of 
original justice can lack the title to the beatific vision anyway, we cannot 





827.4 Justice Primitive et le Péché Originel, p. 139. 

8Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 47 (1923) 80-81. 

®4Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 429. Cf. L. Teixidor, S.J., Una cuestion lexicogréfica.. El 
uso de la palgbra, justicia original, en Santo Tomds de Aquino, in Estudios Eclesidsticos 
6 (1927) 337-376 and 8 (1929) 23-41. Teixidor concluded from his lengthy lexi- 
cographical study that St. Thomas uses the term “original justice” in various senses, 
sometimes comprehending in it more meaning than at others; but that in its full significance 
it includes grace as well as integrity. Teixidor has no doubt that for St. Thomas sanctify- 
ing grace is the principal element in original justice as this term is employed in the 
definition of original sin. 

De Malo, q.5, a.1, object. 13. 
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say that privation of the beatific vision is due to the loss of original justice. 

To this objection St. Thomas replies: “This reasoning proceeds accord- 
ing to the opinion of those who hold that sanctifying grace is not included 
in the concept of original justice; which I for my part think is false. But 
even supposing this opinion, still the argument does not conclude; because, 
even if original justice did not include grace, nevertheless it was a pre- 
requisite disposition for grace; and hence whatever is opposed to original 
justice is opposed to grace.” 

From this response, continues Huarte, it is altogether clear that in the 
corpus of the article (in which Bittremieux found his text) St. Thomas 
reasons according to the opinion of those who hold that grace is not in- 
cluded in original justice, not according to his own opinion; because even 
prescinding from his own opinion he could still show how the loss of the 
beatific vision would be the fitting punishment of original sin. But in 
the response to the thirteenth objection, where he touches on the relation 
between original justice and grace, he explicitely affirms that grace is in- 
cluded in original justice, and solves the difficulty in accordance with this 
doctrine.” 

Besides, the proponents of the adequate distinction in their endeavor to 
explain how grace can be at one and the same time both prior and posterior 
to original justice say that the ultimate disposition for a form and the 
form itself are temporally simultaneous. However, this mutual priority 
can obtain only between the ultimate disposition and the form, not between 
the form and more remote dispositions, which can exist independently of 
the form, and so cannot result from the form. But the adversaries make 
the disposition in question the very remotest of all, for they expressly as- 
sert that it is merely negative. 

In view of these reasons, the argument based on the function of original 
justice as disposition for sanctifying grace seems to possess no force what- 
ever for establishing an adequte distinction between the two. 


5. Must we conclude that St. Thomas taught an adequate distinction be- 
tween grace and original justice, because thus original justice and original 
sin can be more easily explained? 


This argument is perhaps best outlined by A. Van Hove in his recent 





86]bid., ad 13: “Ad decimumtertium dicendum, quod ratio illa procedit secundum 
opinionem ponentium quod gratia gratum faciens non includatur in ratione originalis 
iustitiate; quod tamen credo esse falsum . . . Sed tamen praedicta opinione supposita. adhuc 
ratio non concludit; quia, licet originalis iustitia gratiam non includeret, tamen erat quae- 
dam dispositio quae pracexigebatur ad gratiam; et ideo quod contrariatur originali justitiae, 
contrariatur etiam gratiae.” 

®'Gregorianum $ (1924) 202-203. 

*81bid., p. 203-204. 
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book on Original Sin, although it is urged also by others who plead for 
the adequate distinction. In the hypothesis of such a distinction between 
sanctifying grace and original justice, thinks Van Hove, we can fur- 
nish a better account not only of the doctrine of St. Thomas, but of all 
that other theologians, the definitive declarations of the Church, and the 
intrinsic character of the dogma itself present concerning original sin. 

Now original sin is a real sin, that is, a turning away from God to 
creatures. Unlike other sins, however, original sin is not committed but 
inherited. But how is it possible for us to inherit from Adam a sinful 
nature? Because we, on account of Adam’s sin, are deprived of a gift 
which Adam possessed and which we possessed in him, a gift which di- 
rected Adam and the whole of human nature to God. Deprived now 
of this gift, we are turned from God, hence sinners. 

What was this gift? Of course, it was not a purely natural gift, for 
our nature is not essentially different from what it was before the sin. 
Therefore original sin must consist in the privation of a gift which God 
had freely added to human nature. Such a gift could hardly have been 
strictly supernatural, that is, it could not well have been sanctifying grace, 
which seems too exalted, too transcendent for it to be once and for all 
granted to the race, and transmitted to men by natural propagation.” 

On the other hand, the transmission of original sin is more readily con- 
ceived if it is held to consist in the privation of a merely preternatural gift, 
which did not raise Adam to a new, supernatural order, but only perfected 
him in the sphere of his nature. Let us suppose then such a gift whereby 
Adam’s will was directed to God and subjected to God’s law, a gift which 
at the same time perfectly regulated the lower faculties, so that they could 
not impede his orientation toward God. By sin Adar’s will was turned 
from God; and this aversion from God, along with the turning of the 
sense powers to the creature, transmitted to the whole of mankind, is 
original sin.” 

This preternatural gift could have been naturally transmitted, and thus 
we can also understand the transmission of original sin, privation of the 
gift. To be sure, God would have had to intervene directly at the genera- 
tion of each man so as to communicate this preternatural gift, just as in 
each instance He must create the soul. For the gift is an ornament of 
the soul, and thus would not be directly handed on by physical genera- 
tion. Still we may say that it would have been communicated from man 
to man by generation, for there would have been on the part of nature 
an exigency for such preternatural subjection to God; and this would 
have been possible, since the gift by definition is only a natural ornament, 





®9De Erfzonde, p. 156-158. 
Op. cit., p. 159. 
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in the sense that it is the completion of a natural perfection. And thus it 
would have been transmitted by nature."' On the other hand a supernatural 
ornament, a participation in the divine nature, is too exalted to be subject 
to a natural exigency: natural propagation cannot be the disposing cause 
of a supernatural exigency.” 

Consequently, since original sin is transmitted by generation, it must 
be the privation of a gift which also could be thus transmitted. This be- 
ing easier for Van Hove to understand of a preternatural than of a super- 
natural gift, he inclines to the opinion that original sin is the privation 
only of this preternatural gift whereby the higher faculties were subject 
and turned to God.” 

If one chooses to hold that original justice was to have been thus prop- 
agated by natural generation, Van Hove is correct is contending that in 
the theory he champions this is more readily explained. But that such is 
not the teaching of St. Thomas has been convincingly argued by the op- 
ponents of this hypothesis."* The transmission of primitive justice and 
’ original sin, however, is not the only problem in this obscure matter. 
As Vandenberghe points out with reason, culpability or voluntariety is 
the principal difficulty in the mystery of original sin. For it does not suf- 
fice simply to say that Adam lost original justice for himself and his 
posterity, and thus all are born in the state of privation of original justice. 
It remains further to explain how this privation makes us real sinners, 
how it is truly a sin, as we are taught by revelation.» And we must not 
overlook the fact that by privation of original justice man exists in a state 
of aversion from God, his supernatural last end."* This is evidently much 
better explained in the theory according to which original justice formally 
includes sanctifying grace. 

At any rate, facility of explanation is hardly a criterion of truth where 
dogma and mystery are involved. But whatever validity there be in such 
a mode of reasoning, the interpretation that St. Thomas taught a real, but 
inadequate distinction between sanctifying grace and original justice ex- 
plains with consistency and without recourse to devious argumentation all 
the data that the great Doctor has gathered from the fonts of revelation, 
and is more in accord with the parallelism of the fifth chapver of the Epistle 
to the Romans, on which the Saint has written so excellent a commentary. 
The opposite theory, on the other hand, falls short of accounting satisfac- 
torily for the character of sin in original sin, which it represents as merely 

Tl]bid., p. 160. Van Hove bases this presentation on De Malo, q.4, a.1. 

12] bid. 

13]bid., p. 161. 

T4C£. above, p. 7-10. 


™5Collationes Brugenses 38 (1938) 37, note 1. 
18Ibid., p. 38. 
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the privation of integrity, a preternatural thing, and involves the seeming- 
ly insuperable difficulty of showing the mutual relationship between sanc- 
tifying grace and original justice as cause and effect, which effect is at once 
a disposition to its efficient cause. 

From the investigations incited by the controversy, it is clear that the 
definition of original sin as simply the privation of sanctifying grace can 
no longer be said to be the definition proposed by St. Thomas. This is al- 
together certain. To St. Thomas original sin is the privation of original 
justice, for it deprives man not only of sanctifying grace, but further of 
integrity, immortality, and the remaining gifts which constitute the state 
of primitive justice. 

The view of the doctrine of St. Thomas fostered by Fathers Martin, 
Bittremieux, Kors, Van Hove and their few supporters is not likely to 
influence opinion in this matter to any great extent outside the circle of 
their immediate disciples. Although the texts cited by them, together with 
the arguments thence derived, at first sight seem to exhibit some suasive 
force, the studies shortly thereafter made by such able theologians as Fathers 
Van der Meersch, Huarte, Garrigou-Lagrange, Hugon and others appear 
to have demonstrated that the interpretation according to which sanctify- 
ing grace is the formal cause of original justice, and is consequently really 
but inadequately distinct from original justice, is more conformable to the 
teaching of St. Thomas and to objective truth. 
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Shortly after the World War there arose a new school of Gospel criticism 
called Formgeschichte or Form Criticism. Originating in Germany, where 
the principal representatives are Rudolph Bultmann, Martin Dibelius and 
K. L. Schmidt, the system soon found adherents in America and England. 
Prominent among the English form critics are R. H. Lightfoot and Vincent 
Taylor. In this country the best known representatives are Donald W. Rid- 
dle of Chicago University and F. C. Grant of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. Hardly an issue of English and American Biblical journals 
appears without a study defending or attacking the new school. Biblical con- 
ventions find the topic one of present day importance. Two years ago in the 
annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis one section 
devoted a session to a panel discussion of Form Criticism and Eschatology.’ 
The presidential address in last year’s meeting dealt with K. L. Schmidt’s 
book which is basic for Formgeschichte.’ In view of the widespread adoption 
or attention which the new method has gained outside the Church, and be- 
cause so little on this subject has been written by Catholic scholars in English,* 
it seems profitable to discuss the matter at some length. Where possible, quo- 
tations are given from the Form Critics’ writings. A great part of the refu- 
tation is taken from non-Catholic sources,—not partial to our view. 

THe Name. Form Criticism, or form history—to translate literally the 
original German title—is the history of the pre-Gospel tradition by the study 
of the literary forms. Advocates of the new theory disagree upon a title 
which will adequately express the content of their method. Some emphasize 
the historical aspect and prefer a term like “method of cult history” (G. 
Bertram) or the “history of tradition” (O. Cullmann)*. The English title, 
Form Criticism, brings out the fact that the judgment is made according to 
the form, but does not make clear that history is the aim of the study. Only 
the Synoptics are taken into consideration. Form Criticism has as its field 
the study of materials produced by popular traditions. The first three 
evangelists, these critics maintain, were authors only in the slightest degree. 
St. John, on the other hand, in the treatment on his material acts as a true 
and independent author. The Synoptics are rather compilers and editors.° 





1Journal of Biblical Literature LIX (March 1940) p. x. 
2C. C. McCown. “Gospel Georgraphy. Fiction, Fact and Truth.” ibid LX (March 


1941) pp. 1-25. 
3] have seen only F. X. Pierce, $.J., “Form Criticism of the Synoptics.” Ecclesiastical 


Review XCIII (1935), p. 85-97. 
4Cf. F. M. Braun, O.P., “Formgeschichte.” Dictionnaire de la Bible, Suppl. III (1938), 


col, 312-313. 
5Martin Dibelius. Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. 2nd ed. (Tuebingen. Mohr. 


1933), p. 2. 
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THe Purpose: THE Gospet BEFORE THE GospELs. The new school 
begins where pre-war non-Catholic writers ended.’ In general, rationalistic 
critics had accepted the two document theory of Mark and Q or the say- 
ings-document. With Streeter some were imclined to raise the number of 
the documents to four, admitting special sources for Matthew and Luke. 
But all felt they were faced with the difficulty of bridging the gap of 
twenty or thirty years which separated their sources from the lifetime of 
Our Lord. Form Criticism appeared upon the scene and offered to throw 
light upon this period. It proposed to investigate the stage of oral tradition, 
to study the Gospel material as it was current in detached pieces before the 
parts were collected and incorporated in the written documents. To describe 
their aim the new school employed phrases such as the pre-history or pale- 
ontology of the Gospels. They would set forth the oral Gospel which 
preceded the written Gospels. 

PRINCIPLES OF ForM CnriticisM. The principles by which Formgeschichte 
strives to reach its conclusions may be reduced to three. First, the Gospels 
are not in the strict sense literary productions, i.e., the work of an in- 
dividual writer producing them for the public, but they are compilations 
of infra-literary writings (Kleinliteratur), similar to folklore, and the small 
sections are joined together quite artificially.’ The scholar, detecting that 
these units are strung together like beads, simply unties the string and 
isolates the various sections. Secondly, the material so isolated can be classi- 
fied in different forms such as paradigms (i.e., examples for preaching), tales, 
legends and exhortations.* Thirdly, the form gives the clue to the history 
of the piece. Every form arises from a definite need or life-situation of the 
community, which manifests the relative date of the unit and sometimes 
indicates the group from which it sprung. “One factor . . . is highly im- 
portant. The several types of stories and sayings, or the several ‘forms’ as 
they have come to be called, are of different relative periods in the develop- 
ment of the gospel materials. After the primitive Passion materials the 
paradigms (or apothegms, or pronouncement stories) are the earliest form; 
the legends are the latest. The other forms come between the limits set by 
these two. In other words, the criteria of form are likewise criteria of 
relative date.”® ‘Hardly less significant are the differences in the character 
of the units of which the gospels are composed. As they were used in the 
primitive preaching, some in the messages to and for Jews, others in the 
missions to Gentiles, some were of particular value in the one, others in the 
very different case. It is possible to determine in many instances, whether 
a given item of the gospel story is the product of the Jewish or the gentile 
element in emerging Christianity.” 





SCf. E. A. Mangan, C. SS.R. who in a review of Riddle’s book, The Gospels, shows 
how completely the principles of Form Criticism are opposed to Catholic doctrine. 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 2 (April 1940) p. 188f. 

™. Dibelius, Formgeschichte, p. 2. 

8Cf. D. W. Riddle, The Gospels, Their Origin and Growth. (Chicago, 1939), p. 38. 

%ibid pp. 38f. 10jbid pp. 39f. 
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The central importance of the forms for this method has been well ex- 
pressed by Dibelius. “In the field of popular tradition where many name- 
less persons act creatively transmitting, modifying or adding to what has 
been handed down, and where the individual author has no literary aim, 
the personal individuality of the poet or narrator counts for little; much 
more important is the form as it has been produced by the practical needs 
rt handed down by use or custom. No master is present to break the form, 
and the evolution takes place subject to definite immanent laws. Not with- 
out reason has one writer spoken of the biology of the saga.” 

CONSIDERATION OF THE First PRINCIPLE: THE GOSPELS A COMPILA- 
TION OF FoLKLore. This part may be considered under two headings: the 
work of the Synoptics as authors, and the nature of the Gospel material. 

a) The Evangelists as authors. The form critics minimize the work of 
the Synoptics. The writers of the Synoptics, says Dibelius,"? were authors 
only in the most limited degree. They were chiefly collectors or redactors, 
and their main work was to hand on, regroup and retouch the material they 
received. The evangelists have merely constructed the setting for the various 
incidents. K. L. Schmidt published his work on the framework of the life 
of Jesus" in which he strove to show that the time and place details of the 
Gospels were unreliable, that the framework for a life of Christ has been 
completely shattered by scientific research, and that only unrelated units 
remain, or small sections which the redactors have clumsily sewed together, 
sometimes juxtaposing contradictory accounts.”* 

It is true that the evangelists used material furnished them by others. In 
his prologue St. Luke tells us that he diligently investigated all from the 
beginning. Moreover the Gospel writers often disregard chronological order 
and not infrequently arrange their material topically. Of Matthew the 
Biblical Commission remarked, “in disponendis factis et dictis, quae enarrat 
et refert, non semper ordinem chronologicum tenet.” Finally the choice 
or omission of a pericope depended upon the scope the author had in view."® 

The statement, however, that Matthew, Mark and Luke were not true 
authors goes against the extrinsic and intrinsic evidence. Testimony, the 
extrinsic evidence, affirms that the Synoptics were authors in the full sense 
of the word, and Dibelius confesses that this “error” goes back to very 
ancient times, even to Papias in the second century.” The consideration 
of the style of the Gospels leads to the conviction that each one comes from 





11 Formgeschichte, p. 1. 12jbid, p. 2. 

13Der Rabmen der Geschichte Jesu. (1921). 

14C, C. McCown judges that Schmidt is extreme in thinking the Gospels are only fiction. 
He himself thinks they are a combination of fiction, fact and truth. Journal of Biblical 
Literature (March 1941) pp. 24f. 

1Denzinger 2153. Concerning Mark and Luke the Commission says apud ufrumque 
Evangelistam defectus ordinis ac discrepantia in successione factorum haud raro depre- 
henduntur (ibid 2163). 

16Cf. E. Florit. I! Metodo della Storia delle Forme. (1935) p. 40. 

'Formeeschichte, p. 3. 
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a single author."* Not only scholars in the Church, but many non-Catholics 
as well, defend the literary unity of St. Mark’s Gospel. Yet he shows less 
independence than Matthew or Luke in the treatment of his material. In 
connection with the second Gospel C. H. Turner presented the evidence for 
the unity of style in a series of articles in the Journal of Theological Studies.” 
Other authorities who maintain that one author is evident in the second 
Gospel are Swete, Hawkins, W. Bousset.” “It is argued,” says a recent 
writer, “that the stories in Mark . . . may have been in circulation in a 
written form, before Mark used them. It is possible; but there seems to us 
to be no evidence of it, and the general unity of Marcan style is against the 
view.” 

b) The Gospels are not folklore. The difference between the Synoptic 
narratives and those of popular legends or folklore can best be appreciated 
by reading a part of Mark and setting it beside some of the suggested 
parallels. Fr. McGinley compares miracle accounts in the Synoptics with 
some from Rabbinic and Hellenistic sources and expresses surprise that any 
one can consider them in the same class.” Fr. Braun has similar comparisons 
and reaches the same conclusions.” Even compared with the Christian 
apocryphal works, our canonical accounts of the life of Christ are distin- 
guished by their reserve and simplicity. One of the outstanding adversaries 
of Form Criticism, E. Fascher, remarks that the “laws” of folklore cannot 
be applied to the Gospels which must be treated as historical documents.” 

As evidence that the Gospels resemble infra-literary or folklore produc- 
tions Bultmann mentions some laws for the growth of popular tales. Let 
us consider two of them, the growth in definiteness by the addition of 
names and by the insertion of more definite details. 

1) Names. An example often quoted triumphantly by these writers is 
the account of the anointing at Bethany. When Mary poured the precious 
ointment over the head and feet of Jesus, Mark says (14:4) “some” mur- 
mured, Matthew (26:8) “the disciples” and John (12:4) tells us “Judas” 
complained of the waste. This is a clear example of the tendency of the 
evolution, Bultmann notes.” Assuming Mark to be the earliest Gospel, these 
scholars claim to have found an unquestionable instance of the process by 
which time adds the identification of previously undetermined persons. 





18Cf. L. J. McGinley, S.J. Historie Formarum quoad Miracule Sanationis in Synopticis. 
Verbum Domini 19 (1939), p. 237. Fr. McGinley will shortly publish his thesis on 
Form Criticism in THEOLocicaL Srupies. It will fill an urgent need. 

Vols. 26-28 (1924-1926), “Notes Critical and Exegetical on the Second Gospel”; 
also the Gospel according to Mark. 1931—cited by F. M. Braun, Ox en est le probléme 
de Jésus? (Paris. Gabalda. 1932), p. 253 n. 2. 

Braun, ibid p. 254, n. 1. 

*IKirsopp and S. Lake. Introduction to the New Testament (New York. Harper. 
1937), p. 1% 

*°Historia Formarum, p. 280ff. 23Le probléme, pp. 235-239. 

“Die formgeschichtliche Methode. (Giessen. 1924), p. 224. 

*°Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 2nd ed. (Goettingen. 1931). p. 72, 
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On the other hand, if this tendency was at work, we may ask why in 
other places the facts point in the opposite direction. When information 
was desired about the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world, 
Luke says “they asked Him”—they, evidently being the disciples, for they 
called Him Master (21:7); Matthew reads “the disciples” (24:3), Mark 
identifies the questioners as Peter and James and John and Andrew (13:3). 
In Matthew (21:20) the disciples call attention to the barren figtree which 
has withered away. In Mark (11:21) it is Peter who does so.*° In fact, to 
avoid the force of the objection Bultmann gives as his opinion that those 
sections in which the names of individual disciples are given belong to an 
early period when the concept of the twelve as the usual comrades of Jesus 
had not been worked out. He postulates four steps in the evolution: first, 
an undetermined circle of disciples; next, out of this group this or that one 
was selected for mention by name; later arose the concept of the Twelve; 
finally among the Twelve this or that one would be named.” How easily 
such a theory can lead to a subjective reading of the sources is quite apparent. 

In the miracle narratives we have an interesting situation. Matthew men- 
tions that two blind men were cured near Jericho, but gives no names. Luke 
has there the cure of an unnamed beggar. Mark alone has the name 
Bartimaeus (10:46). The young girl whom Our Lord raised to life, Mark 
(5:22) and Luke (8:41) inform us, was the daughter of Jairus. Matthew 
omits the proper name. Of these two examples Bultmann remarks that the 
cure of Bartimaeus betrays itself as a secondary production by the very 
fact that the name of the blind man is mentioned. It is the only proper 
name in a miracle story narrated by the Synoptics apart from Mark (5:22) 
(Jairus).** In the accounts of Bartimaeus and Jairus, as regards the record- 
ing of proper names, Mark has 2, Luke 1, Matthew 0—exactly the inverse 
ratio to what the form critics would expect according to their folklore laws. 
The claim that Mark must be late in this matter, because he mentions the 
names, is begging the question. 

2) Details added. In popular traditions as “narratives are retold the main 
facts remain unaltered but details are introduced. For example, the epileptic 
son in Mark (9:17) becomes the only son in Luke (9:38); the withered 
hand in Mark (3:1) becomes the right hand in Luke (6:6); the ear of the 
high priest’s servant in Mark (14:47) becomes the right ear in Luke 
(22:50). John (19:39) specifies the amount of myrrh and aloes brought 
for the burial of Christ as about a hundred pound weight, and here, remarks 
Bultmann,” the tendency of tradition is clear. 

Other facts in the Gospel show either that this growth of definiteness is 


26Cf. Bultmann, Geschichte, p. 71. 2Tibid. p. 370. 

°8jbid. p. 228. Lagrange remarks that Mark names Bartimaeus, while Matthew and 
Luke do not, probably because he was well known and a Christian (Evangile selon Saint 
Marc. Sth ed. (Paris. Gabalda. 1929), p. 284. 

29E. Basil Redlich. Form Criticism. Its Value and Limitations. (London. 1939) 
p. 74. The citation is a summary of Bultmann’s view contained in F. C. Grant. Form 
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not verified, or that at times a later narrative may be less definite than an 
earlier one. While Mark and John give the value of the »intment used at 
Bethany as three hundred denarii (Mark 14:5), Matthew omits the detail, 
saying only that it could be sold for much (26:9). Luke says Peter and 
John were sent to make ready the Pasch (22:8), but Matthew has only “the 
disciples” (26:17) and Mark mentions “two of the disciples” (14:13). 
Matthew says they were sent to a certain householder. But Mark and Luke 
describe the sign given them in detail. They shall enter the city, meet a 
man carrying a pitcher of water, follow him, and when he enters a house 
they will ask the master where is the supper room. He will show them a 
large room made ready. Mark alone tells us that in the storm at sea other 
boats were present (4:36) and that the place Jesus was sleeping was in the 
prow on a pillow (4:37) ; that the swine into which the devils entered num- 
bered about 2,000 (5:13); that Zebedee the father of James and John had 
hired men with him in the boat when Jesus called the two Apostles (1:20) ; 
that Simon of Cyrene was the father of Alexander and Rufus (15:21). 
These are a few instances and do not exhaust the material. In these cases 
Mark, the earliest Gospel on the critics’ claim, has the most developed form 
with more definite details. The principle of gradual growth in detail does 
not work out in the Synoptics. The laws of folklore evolution do not fit 
the Gospels. Definiteness of detail comes from other reasons such as per- 
sonal recollections of Saint Peter in Mark’s Gospel, or from the author’s 
scope. 

CONSIDERATION OF SECOND PRINCIPLE: THE MATERIAL CAN BE CLASSI- 
FIED IN Various Forms. “Close study of the small paragraphs of stories 
and sayings shows that they are of several different kinds. It is possible 
to classify them into a few catagories or types.””*" 

1) Catholic doctrine on literary forms. In order to clarify the issue let 
us first recall the Catholic teaching concerning forms in Scripture. Forms 
or genera litteraria are any type or style of writing in common use. Such 
are parables, allegories, apocalypses, etc. 

a) Forms in the Bible. Are there literary forms in Scripture? The 
answer must be in the affirmative. The parables of Christ come to mind 
immediately. The Apocalypse of St. John and the lyric poetry of the 
Psalms are other examples. 

b) Objectionable forms. Does Scripture exclude any forms? Of itself 
any type of writing in common use would be admissible, provided it would 
not go counter to some aspect of inspiration. Myths or any such forms 
which contain error or would necessarily lead men into error could not 
be part of God’s inspired word. For in that case God would be the cause 
of man’s being deceived.** 

c) The form gives the key to the interpretation. Each form has its own 
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proper truth. No one will demand the same literal truth from the poet 
and the historian. The Canticle of Canticles is not historical in the same 
sense as the Book of Kings. History differs from parable. The historian 
narrates actual events. Parables set forth happenings, not necessarily actual, 
by which the author intends to express a higher truth. Therefore if any 
one judges the opinion more probable, he can safely deny a Samaritan 
actually cared for a wounded man on the Jericho road or that the Dives 
and Lazarus of the parable ever existed.” 

The question of literary forms and their interpretation was a burning one 
among Catholic exegetes at the beginning of the century. Some considered 
that certain books of Scripture were only apparently historical and were 
intended to signify something different from the historical meaning of 
the text. This dispute which was so intense in the years 1904 and 1905 was 
ended by a decree of the Biblical Commission given in June 1905 which 
rejected “apparent history” in the Bible.** 

2) The Form Critics’ sociological forms. Far different from the Catho- 
lic concept of forms are those proposed by the new school. These writers 
are concerned with forms, literary, it is true, but at the same time soci- 
ological. Bultmann states his case clearly. He completely agrees with 
Dibelius that the work of Formgeschichte does not consist either in an 
esthetic study or a descriptive and cataloguing process, therefore not in 
describing individual units of tradition and incorporating them into definite 
types. The task is rather to throw light on the origin and history of the 
single units and likewise to clarify the history of the pre-literary tradition. 
The literature of the community originates from definite needs which 
express themselves in fixed literary forms. Each form has its origin in a 
life situation (Sitz im Leben) either in the manifestations of cult, in work, 
in hunt or in war. The literary form is consequently a sociological con- 
cept.** The style in folklore is not one of literary refinement, but a 
sociological fact.** Form Criticism has the distinction of introducing 
sociology into the field of New Testament study.*’ 

A quotation from an American advocate of the new method will show 
the connection between the first principle of Form Criticism, viz., that the 
Gospels resemble folklore, and the second, viz., that each paragraph should 
be grouped under its proper form. “The gospel materials are like folklore 
in another respect. Who is the “author” of folk tales? It is of the very 
nature of folklore that it has no author; it is the product of social groups. 
As stories and sayings (e.g., proverbs) are told and retold, they owe their 





38Christian Pesch, S.J. De Inspiratione Sacrae Scripture (Friburgi Brisgoviae. Herder. 
1925), no. 492; Cf. A. Vaccari, S. J. “Moderni Correnti esegetiche,” Civiltd Cattolica, 
82 (1931 III), p. 405. 

%4Denzinger 1980; Pesch. Supplementum continens Disputationes Recentiores et Decreta 
de Inspiratione Sacrae Scripturae. (Friburgi Brisgovia. Herder. 1926), p. 38; see also 
p- 33-38. %5Geschichte, p. 4. 

36K. L. Schmidt in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Il ed. 2. 639, 
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origin, their form, and their preservation to the whole social group which 
produced them. To be sure, some one person must have articulated them. 
But they arose from social experience and they represent not some one 
person who uttered them but the people who were their real producers. 
Their form was fixed in the processes of their rise and transmission. So 
it was with the stories and sayings of Jesus.”** 

Principal Forms. The material of the Gospels is arranged according to 
different types such as Paradigms, Parables, Sayings, Miracle Tales, Legends 
(stories about holy persons). Let us take Dibelius’ description of the 
form of Miracle Stories and of Paradigms. According to him the charac- 
teristics of Miracle Tales are that “Jesus’ deeds are described with all 
possible detail; the narrative is meant to satisfy natural curiosity, it arouses 
astonishment and awakens wonder and thus draws attention to Jesus, the 
worker of miracles.”** On the contrary the Old Stories or Paradigms “are 
markedly different in type from these, in that they make almost no use 
of such popular devices, known the world over. These stories are as a rule 
briefer, more artless, more vigorous; they paint no picture, they say nothing 
that is unessential. For this kind of story only one thing was necessary: 
to provide the setting for Jesus’ word and saving deed. The circumstances 
of his activities were described only in so far as these were required for 
an understanding of his mission . . . ”* 

Applications. Dibelius considers the cure of the paralytic (Mark 2:1-12) 
a pure paradigm. He also classifies the cure of the blind beggar, Bartimaeus 
(Mark 1:46-52) as a paradigm, but one of a less pure type. The name 
Bartimaeus probably does not belong, he claims, to the original narrative. 
For a pure paradigm does not give details of the healing, but has its 
emphasis only on the mercy of Jesus and the faith of the blind man." 

Another paradigm of a less pure type he considers to be the request of 
the sons of Zebedee for the first places (Mark 10:35-45). Not the sons 
of Zebedee but unnamed disciples stood in the original narrative, since in 
a paradigm the entire attention is centered on the words or acts of Jesus 
and no interest is directed to the person of others. Later the story developed 
into a legend when the names of the disciples were added.® 

“For the most part,” the same writer says, the Old Stories or Paradigms 
“still stand apart as isolated narratives in the text of the Gospels in which 
they are found. Only the slightest biographical references need to be 
removed, which now connect the relevant passage with the life of Jesus 
as a whole. So for example in the Calling of the Tax Gatherer, the feast 
in Levi’s house is omitted” (in Dibelius’ reconstruction of the original 
pericope); “it was obviously added by the evangelist in order to provide 
a biographical background for the question of Jesus’ opponents: ‘Does he 





38Riddle, Gospels, p. 47. 
399T he Message of Jesus Christ. Trans. by F. C. Grant (New York. Scribner’s. 1939), 
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then eat with publicans and sinners?’ But this question presupposes, not 
just the meal which was then being eaten, but the fact that he had frequent 
fellowship—including even fellowship at table—with these despised classes 
. . » (In the anointing at Bethany) likewise the reference to the burial of 
Jesus is left out; this has been added to the narrative of the anointing in 
order to make it a part of the Passion Narrative. As a matter of fact 
the conclusion is already reached with the words of Jesus concerning the 
“good deed.’ ”’** 

Refutation. 1) Most of the material is “formless.” These critics, once 
they have decided from the study of a certain number of pericopes the 
essential characteristics of a form, proceed to apply the pattern discovered 
to other sections and cut away anything which does not fit in with this 
form-concept. These scholars drop out phrases and verses textually cer- 
tain, because they do not dovetail with the accepted pattern. When they 
come to apply their principles to the different units of tradition, Bultmann 
and Dibelius disagree on many important points.“* Although some forms 
are evident in the Synoptics, most of the paragraphs are ‘formless.”” 
The Gospel material is so complex that all will distrust any rigorous 
classification which claims to be anything more than a means of facilitating 
critical study, M. Goguel remarks.“ 

2) Mixed forms cannot be rigorously classified. E. Fascher" points 
out that in his first edition Dibelius enumerated 15 paradigms of which 
7 were pure forms and 8 mixed. In the second edition he has 8 pure 
paradigms and 10 mixed ones. To meet this objection Bultmann says 
that mixed forms do not contradict the system; that in these small sec- 
tions, just as in daily life, several motives could be operative and thus 
produce a mixed form.** To which Goguel replies that on this supposition the 
mixed forms would not be produced by a contamination of an originally pure 
form but would be primitive.” Yet often the Form Critics speak as if the 
pure form was earlier and the other elements a later accretion. No such geo- 
metrical patterns are at the beginning of thought for an individual or 
for a community. Psychologicaly, mixed forms would seem to be just as 
early as pure forms.” 

After reading some Formgeschichte discussions of classifications of forms, 
many will feel as Kirsopp Lake does, “the fact that a terminology originally 
used for classifying the tales of folk-lore can also be used for stories in 
Mark does not prove anything except that it can be used.” 





SMessage, p. 136f. 
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THIRD PRINCIPLE CONSIDERED: EACH FoRM ORIGINATED FROM A DEFINITE 
Lire SrruaTIon. Famous and frequently recurring among these writers is the 
phrase Sitz im Leben. The term refers to the historico-social situation in 
which such literary forms were produced. Preaching produced one type 
of story. The ultimate source of all the forms was the early Christian 
life.°? One must inquire about the activities and needs, especially those of 
cult in the early Christian community. The question arises: what forms were 
possible and likely in this sociological setting.” 

So Dibelius conceives that preaching required simple stories to illustrate 
some saving word of Christ, and as a result those stories were produced. 
When in later times people expected to hear of miracles, to satisfy the 
demand a supply of great miracle stories was produced. “The aim of 
preaching lay upon the Christian heart, ever since the mission began; 
whereas the object of outbidding other wonder-workers could only begin 
to acquire importance after the followers of Jesus had gone out into the 
world and endeavoured there to assert their claim. These great miracle 
tales, accordingly, arose later and made use of methods which other groups 
applied. They owe their fulness of content, not to the tradition, but to 
convention, not to the recollections of eye-witnesses, but to the habits of 
story-tellers.™* 

a) Each form originates in a definite life-situation. Even Goguel who 
admits a certain correspondence between types and function insists that 
this same principle is false if interpreted, as these new critics do, in the 
sense that a particular type of saying or narrative corresponds to a certain 
function of the Church’s life and to that only. He cannot see on what 
principle form critics affirm that a section which could be used for 
preaching could not be useful at the same time for instruction, for con- 
troversy or even merely for the satisfaction of imagination and pious 
curiosity.» The account of the Holy Eucharist could be useful for many 
needs of the community, in doctrine, in apologetics and in cult.” 

b) The creative community. At the basis of the new school is the 
doctrine of E. Duerkheim that the community or society is a self-sufficient 
being endowed with creative power.” When cult needs arise, a cult story 
is produced by an individual, it is true, but he is only the organ of the 
community and individuals in this case work according to supraindividual 


laws.** 
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This concept of the community as creative is erroneous. The com- 
munity and its environment can stimulate individuals so that they exert 
their abilities in ways they would not otherwise, but the community cannot 
create. ©, Cullmann, who is sympathetic toward Formgeschichte, states 
that these sociological laws are not certain, nor sufficiently investigated.” 
The application of the creative community doctrine would mean that the 
Christian community produced the sublime doctrine of Christ. “If we are 
to follow Wellhausen and Bultmann we must hold that Jesus gave no 
systematic teaching but was able none the less, to inspire his followers 
with the utmost moral and literary discrimination; so much so that when 
they came to draw up rules for themselves they adopted only the basic 
contents of the Synoptists. That is, Wellhausen and Bultmann canonize 
the entire Palestinian Church.” 

Moreover, the preaching of the Gospel from the earliest times was under 
the direction of certain leaders. Peter stands out from the beginning. 
The tradition could not grow up except under the control of eye-witnesses. 
Not only Catholics but critics of liberal tendencies such as M. Goguel 
have found fault with form critics for their neglect of the influence in 
the early Church of individuals such as Peter, Paul and John.” 

Worst of all the new method does not appreciate the influence of Our 
Lord Himself upon the first Christians. More than one liberal scholar will 
agree with E. Fascher when he says that the life-situation might more 
reasonably be sought in Jesus Christ than in many of the motives which 
the form critics propose.“ Most of them “forget that the religion which 
turned the world upside down was one based on belief in a Person who 
truly lived, and died, and rose again, and who spoke as no man ever spoke 
before. . . . Bultmann, who explains so much by the Christian community, 
has not explained how and why the living active community existed.” 

Time too short. A final difficulty against Form Criticism comes from the 
brief period which elapsed between the life of Christ and the Gospels. 
The evolution which the Form Critics postulate would have to take place 
within 40 or 50 years. Folklore does not develop as rapidly as these critics 
would require for their theory of the production of the Gospels. For 
between 50 and 60 St. Paul’s letters show clearly that the divinity of 
Christ, the Incarnation and the doctrinal teachings on the Eucharist, Cruci- 
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fixion and Resurrection were accepted as common, unquestioned beliefs. 
All this Gospel tradition would have been produced within 20 years. 
This number of years is too short. Popular legends develop only slowly 
and gradually.© 

Conclusion. Benefits. The system is not to be condemned completely 
for it has brought out certain points often overlooked. One is the recol- 
lection of oral tradition. Unfortunately Formgeschichte supposes that 
tradition of its nature deforms the truth transmitted. But, that quality 
aside, it is good to have scholars recall what the Catholic Church has 
always insisted upon and what the Reformers forgot, that for 30 years 
Christians knew not the written Book, but only the living tradition. 
The study of some of the forms, particularly the Apothegms or Paradigms, 
may lead to a better understanding of some particular texts.” Finally 
these writers have emphasized that Christ’s divinity was very early recog- 
nized. 

Defects. The shortcomings of the method are clear partly from what 
has been quoted above under the consideration of the different principles. 
Fr. Braun censures the Form Critics for their poor argumentation. Based 
upon a limited number of instances, distorted by excessive simplifications 
and generalizations, their system sins against the elementary laws of in- 
duction. In the handling of the study of individual paragraphs these 
scholars show unusual arbitrariness. “The problem of inconsistency be- 
tween parts and wholes of ancient documents is always difficult, for the 
difference of feeling for what should or should not hang together is one 
not only of individuais but of times. The demands of critics of the 
formgeschichtliche school on this point are unusually exacting and where 
they are not satisfied, give occasion for a minute analysis of the processes 
of composition. Bultmann’s book is full of complaints that the situation 
in the gospels is inappropriate to the conversations.” “It is difficult to 
resist the impression,” this same writer continues, “that in spite of many 
acute observations in matters of detail, formgeschichtliche Kritik in its 
broad lines marks a return to the methods of the 18th century rationalists. 





®5Braun. Le probléme. pp. 248f. 
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It is not primarily a literary but a philosophical and historical theory; 
its literary corollaries derive in the main from a previously determined 
reconstruction of the facts of early Christian history and psychology.”™ 

The scepticism of the new method is very marked. Dibelius, considered 
rather conservative among these writers, says “the early tradition is most 
closely connected with the faith of these early Christians, but not so closely 
with their knowledge—or their desire for knowledge.”"? “I do indeed 
think,” writes Bultmann, “that we can now know almost nothing con- 
cerning the life and personality of Jesus, since the early Christian sources 
show no interest in either, are moreover fragmentary, and often legendary.”* 
Is it surprising that some have spoken of his iron scepticism? Goguel asks, 
on Bultmann’s principles how history, least of all, how ancient history 
could be possible?’ An English form critic, R. H. Lightfoot, at the 
conclusion of his Bampton Lectures on History and Interpretation in the 
Gospels ends with words similar to Bultmann’s. “It seems, then, that the 
form of the earthly no less than of the heavenly Christ is for the most 
part hidden from us. For all the inestimable value of the gospels, they 
yield us little more than a whisper of his voice; we trace in them but 
the outskirts of his ways.””° 

While Form Criticism has not won general acceptance, some of its 
attitudes are having influence in non-Catholic circles. In this country it 
is not surprising that Chicago University should contain an advocate for 
the new method. The sociological school there prevalent has a natural 
affinity to the fundamental postulate of Formgeschichte. For, as Cullmann 
has said, the acceptance or rejection of the system will depend on whether 
one admits the concept of a self-sufficing community which evolves ac- 
cording to immanent laws.” 

Ultimately Form Criticism, which would make the Gospels have their 
origin in folklore, derives from the theory of sociological determinism. 
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ANGLICAN THEORIES OF INFALLIBILITY 


WILLIAM H. McCLELLAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


Joun J. Garvin, S.S., S.T.L. The Infallibility of the Church in Anglo- 
Catholic Theology. University of Louvain, 1940. xxii, 153. $2.00. 

For the past fifty years certain ecclesiastics in Belgium and adjacent 
France have displayed more interest in the soi-disant Catholic minority of 
Anglicanism than acquaintance with the facts of its origin and nature. 
Since 1934 this penchant has evoked an exchange of courtesies in the 
Anglican quarterly Oecuménica: Revue de l’Anglicanisme et des Questions 
Oecuméniques, an organ of impressive half-truths edited in French, and 
originally sponsored by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, later 
by private enterprise, and now suspended by the misfortunes of the war. 
Under the local circumstances, a theological dissertation bearing the above 
title would seem to come naturally from the University of Louvain. At 
any rate, it is a contribution to impartial study, playing neither advocate 
nor censor. Whatever intrinsic interest the author finds in his subject, 
he gives it serious and adequate consideration. His reading has been 
thorough and well chosen, and he handles a bewildering mass of speculation 
with becoming gravity and poise. While acknowledging obscurities in the 
path of research, he arranges his material well, and sums its data with 
discrimination and clarity. Avowed sources of religious authority are 
duly distinguished in advance, both from one another and from the degree 
of certitude ascribed to any such authority, which is the precise object of 
inquiry. General conclusions are fairly presented without encumbrance by 
details. Methodical analysis and good typography assist the reader, as do 
abundant notes and good indices. Scarcely a dozen errors of print occur, 
though such a slip as “Lambert Conferences,” occurring twice on one 
page, suggests a reading acquaintance rather academic than general. 

Part I reviews certain general characteristics of Anglican theology since 
the establishment of 1559. Part II treats more thoroughly the sources 
of doctrine, Scripture, the Church and reason, as viewed by Anglican 
writers, beginning with the Articles and Hooker. While the second source 
may be arrangged analytically, the first and third call for some historical 
distinction of attitude, but especially the function of reason, since “the 
modern period,” beginning with the appearance of Lux Mundi in 1889, 
has introduced significant emphasis on the appeal to reason as compared 
with the weight allowed to Scripture and the Church. Part III finally 
discusses with great thoroughness the infallibility of the Church in the 
theology of the Caroline writers, both conservative and latitudinarian; in 
the teaching of the Oxford Movement and that of its opponents; and 
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finally, in the recent period of “Liberal Catholicism.” Under each of these 
three periods express attention is given to positive objections against infalli- 
bility, to whatever particular source of authority it may be ascribed. Eight 
pages are devoted to general conclusions. 

The whole study is enlightening and useful within its scope; but readers 
unfamiliar with the vagaries of Anglican theology would be ill advised in 
assuming this example to present a typical cross-section of the whole. Just 
as Cranmer’s Articles on the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection 
and a few other doctrines are unexceptionable, while other of the Articles 
are manifestly heretical, so the topic of infallibility, though none too rev- 
erently treated in the body of Anglican theology, has fared better there than 
many another doctrine. 

Another imperfect induction might result from the extent given to the 
term “Anglo-Catholic” in these pages. For the sake of background, the 
subject of infallible authority, or of any objective authority in religious 
teaching, may fitly be traced backward from the real Anglo-Catholicism of 
the Oxford Movement into the doctrines of the Caroline divines, since 
the same subject occupies the conscious attention of both periods. But 
the Tractarians’ own contention, that they were only reviving a normal 
Anglicanism in the position of the High Churchmen, would be difficult 
to verify for their entire program. Their induction of a host of earlier 
writers into a “Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology” does not seem to have 
impressed their own age; not only the mobile vulgus, but the Bishops in 
their formal charges, accused the Movement of radical innovations in 
Anglican tradition. The justice of this challenge appears in the matter, 
among others, of the character and function of the Church’s ministry. On 
this vital subject Anglo-Catholicism in Tractarian hands was something 
else than that of the High Churchmen either before or after the Stuart 
Restoration. One need but read Laud’s annotations to Bellarmine on the 
Eucharist, to see how far was the greatest of High Church apologists from 
having envisioned a sacrificial priesthood, or even conceded it a place in 
the witness of the Fathers. The term “Anglo-Catholic” in its strict and 
proper value must date its career from 1833. Even under the more com- 
mon topic of infallibilicy, the author of this thesis concedes to the Trac- 
tarians a new emphasis on ecclesiastical tradition as compared with Holy 
Scripture. One may grant his right to trace back the particular subject 
of infallibiliry to its treatment in Caroline times, provided those times 
be not credited with the seeds of Anglo-Catholicism as a complete system; 
but such a proviso should accompany the commendation of his work to 
Catholic students not otherwise acquainted with Anglicanism, or even 
with this minority among its ranks. 

Dr. Galvin’s subject is an ample one, and his avoidance of digression is 
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as commendable as the scientific character of his whole method. Yet a 
broader perspective might have improved some of his interpretations. The 
scope of his reading was a task of itself, and perhaps its methodical treat- 
ment was all that could be strictly demanded. However, the attentive 
reader occasionally feels that some of what lay within the limits of the 
author’s scope might have been more pertinently handled in the light of 
its background or affinities. 

There was, for example, from the beginning of the English Sihecnitiion, 
a negative tendency, or inhibition, which might have been included among 
general characteristics, especially in view of its bearing on what the author 
terms “oracular infallibility.” Whatever Anglican theology has deduced, 
its official sources—the Articles, the Prayer Book, the Ordinal, the Homilies 
—are perceptibly wary of gratia gratis data. They seem to know nothing 
of grace imparted to one subject primarily for the sanctification of others. 
No real instance to the contrary is furnished by Article XXVI, which de- 
velops the theme that “the unworthiness of the ministers hinders not the 
grace of the sacraments” very much as one might argue that a magistrate’s 
personal misdemeanors do not automatically invalidate his commission. 
Doubtless the Tractarians did regard the apostolic commission as imple- 
mented in its exercise by an appropriate grace or supernatural character; 
but this was of a piece with their Catholic ideal of the ministry. We have 
not given to this present observation the degree of study which warrants 
full assurance. But the tone of Elizabethan doctrine creates an impression 
that in imagining (let us say) a council of prelates acting with authority 
upon the orthodoxy of some opinion, it has no place for the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit through the medium of a grace of state attending the 
Church’s authentic guides in this most vital of her functions. It seems 
to think of infallible judgment in such a case as demanding miracle and 
nothing less. Thus, too, a leader of the present “Liberal Catholics,” Dr. 
Goudge, as quoted from The Church Times by Dr. S. Herbert Scott (Mod- 
ernism in Anglo-Catholicism, p. 20), considers it self-evident that “to say 
that the Holy Spirit guarantees the truth of the Church’s teaching, what- 
ever the Church’s moral condition may be, is simply to say that His 
action is magical.” ‘That a non-miraculous though supernatural alternative 
does not commend itself to the Anglican mind is a fact which animates 
and explains other expressions of opinion less gross than this one. 

The profound change in Anglo-Catholic theology effected by the ap- 
pearance of Lux Mundi under the editorship of a Librarian of the Pusey 
House, and the inauguration thereby of a distinct “modern period,” are 
in no respect exaggerated, as Anglicans of all schools would commonly 
acknowledge now. But Dr. Galvin seems to say that the new position 
captured the Anglo-Catholic party instantly. He writes (p. 40): “For 
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two decades Lux Mundi remained the classical exposition of Anglo-Catholic 
orthodoxy.” He might have found reason to modify this statement from 
a very little reading beyond his immediate subject. The determined opposi- 
tion which the book at first encountered is keen in the memory of this 
reviewer; and just at hand is its fourth edition, with a page containing 
two very significant corrections occasioned by public criticism. At the 
disposal of all are Liddon’s sermon on The Worth of the Old Testament, 
Bishop Ellicott’s Christus Comprobator, and several searching criticisms 
in The Church Quarterly Review between 1889 and 1895. It is quite 
true that today the semi-rationalist withdrawal from the position of Pusey 
and Liddon, begun by Lux Mundi and evolved by Foundations, Essays 
Catholic and Critical and the New Commentary on Holy Scripture, has 
enlisted in the “Liberal Catholic” or “Northern Catholic” group nearly every 
writer of repute who still professes to reverence the Oxford Movement, 
as well as many periodicals. But no such general acceptance of Lux Mundi 
itself as “the classical exposition of Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy” greeted 
that work as soon as it appeared. To say no more, the influence of Liddon’s 
Divinity of our Lord—even in the themes of its Eighth Lecture—was not 
so quickly eclipsed from Anglo-Catholic vision. 

For it was precisely the infallibility of Christ Himself that came on 
trial in Gore’s fateful essay The Holy Spirit and Inspiration; and Dr. Galvin 
writes as if theoretically aware of this. Protestant theology has always 
been essentially biblical. The Tiibingen estimate of the Old Testament, 
especially as interpreted to England by Driver, appeared to Gore to be 
established and incontestable truth. But Christ had regarded that very 
literature as the Word of His Father, and appealed to it as such. To Gore, 
therefore, one conclusion appeared inevitable: the Eternal Word had willed 
to assume a state of human ignorance from which patient investigation 
has emancipated ourselves. The implications of this are obvious: when 
revelation and reason appear to conflict, the latter must prevail; belief con- 
sists in the acceptance of intrinsic evidence of the thing believed; the 
intellectual destiny of a Christian is to be ever searching for Christianity. 
This doctrine of Christ’s alleged kenosis was only founded by the essay in 
Lux Mundi, its fuller evolution appearing in the author’s subsequent works 
The Incarnation of the Son of God (1891) and Dissertations on Subjects 
connected with the Incarnation (1895). By this time the Anglo-Catholic 
school had produced a Christian who could criticize Christ as a teacher of 
religious truth. The dominance of Gore’s teaching has been almost un- 
paralleled in modern Anglicanism, and the fact puts the latter in its true 
and proper place in Christian history. 

Dr. Galvin, however, in the course of his general conclusion (p. 142), 
generously observes: “It does not seem correct to think that Anglo- 
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Catholics would jettison any of the fundamental beliefs of Christianity 
when restating or reinterpreting them in the light of the fuller knowledge 
of current methods.” 

This presupposition is more edifying in its spirit than evident in its 
foundation. Perhaps here again the author was too self-restricting in his 
sources of information. We suggest a brief perusal of Dr. Gore’s initial 
excursus, The Bible in the Church, introducing the New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture (London: S. P. C. K., 1928). Some of the restatements 
and reinterpretations there displayed assure the public that Christ never 
intended to establish through His Apostles a medium, permanent or 
transient, for the inerrant transmission of His own instructions to them; 
that, whatever biblical inspiration may be, it is not a divine charism; that 
biblical inerrancy is a figment of rabbinic extravagance blindly received by 
the first Christians; and that, once a written New Testament was in 
general circulation, it superseded all appeal to apostolic tradition. At the 
appropriate places within the same volume one further learns that there 
never was a fall from grace in Adam, nor any grace from which to fall, 
man having always been just as he now is; and reference to the Protestant 
Episcopalian “Book of Common Prayer” current since the autumn of 
1929 will show that all of the former allusions to the fall and to original 
sin have been deleted from the office of Baptism. As to reinterpretation of 
the Human Nature of the Christ, Dr. Galvin’s very sources might have 
introduced him to that. Whether any fundamental beliefs are involved 
in all this, we refrain from presuming to decide. But its authors are 
self-declared Anglo-Catholics; and one of their own number informs us 
in a review (Oecuménica, I, 1, p. 96) that “Nous affirmons que les auteurs 
des Essays Catholic and Critical ou de Northern Catholicism sont les vrais 
héritiers de Froude, de Keble et de Pusey.” 
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Professor Brightman’s eminence among American philosophers would win 
serious consideration for any publication of his. When, as in the present 
work, he marshals into an orderly synthesis the opinions and arguments 
which he has developed in his writings of the past two decades, a thorough 
study and appraisement are in order. The epistemological problem of the 
validity of knowledge and two cognate problems—the one of psychology, 
the other of theodicy—have exercised him in previous works. In his latest 
book he definitely chooses Empiricism as the solution which “best saves 
the appearances,” (p. 314, n. 21) presented by the first problem. How- 
ever, this election of Empiricism is not a thesis defended in the book, but 
belongs rather to what the author calls the “orientation” of his inquiry. 
In other words, his chosen rule of the game is that “all human knowledge 
begins, continues, and ends in experience.” (p. 1) What he specifically 
seeks to determine is, firstly: What certainty does experience justify as to 
the existence, purpose and immortality of a personal and conscious self? 
Secondly, from the experiences which we call religious what conclusions 
may be drawn as to the existence and nature of God? 

Religion is described as “concern about experiences which are regarded 
as of supreme value; devotion towards a power or powers believed to 
originate, increase, and conserve these values; and some suitable expression 
of this concern and devotion, whether through symbolic rites or through 
other individual and social conduct.” (p. 17) This descriptive definition 
coincides substantially with the familiar one proposed by Morris Jastrow 
and amplified by P. Pinard de la Boullaye in §307 of his L’Etude Comparée, 
and may stand as acceptable. Since philosophy means for Professor Bright- 
man “an attempt to give a reasoned account of experience as a whole,” (p. 
21) he defines philosophy of religion as follows. “Philosophy of religion is 
an attempt to discover by rational interpretation of religion and its rela- 
tions to other types of experience, the truth of religious beliefs and the 
value of religious attitudes and practices.” (p. 22) 

That the empirical facts may be duly drafted for interpretation, Chapter 
II (Religion as a Fact) presents an exposition of the history, the psychology 
and the sociology of religion. The effort to make this exposition purely ob- 
jective is evident throughout, and yet the author is not wholly successful 
in maintaining the attitude of impartiality, which P. Pinard (§327, in the 
work named above) rightly calls prerequisite to scientific study of religion. 
Firstly, then, we can accept the book’s exposition of the psychological and 
sociological aspects of religion only after entering demurrers anent the pair- 
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ing of Thomas 4 Kempis with Radinranath Tagore in the enumeration of 
typical mystics; (p. 69) the choice of William James as the best analyst of the 
characteristics of mystical experience; (p. 69) the assertion that Friedrich 
Heiler’s Das Gebet is “the only first-class book on prayer.” (p. 70) 

Anthropologism is the pattern to which the facts of religious history 
must conform. Hence, in the four states of religious culture which the 
Professor envisages (primitive, tribal, national or priestly, universal or 
prophetic) through overemphasis of the like and muting of the unlike, he 
makes it appear that in parallel material cultures religious ideas and in- 
stitutions are closely akin. That the Hebrew “national” religion may be 
seen to conform to this law, we are informed that: “The early stages 
of Hebrew religion were certainly polytheistic, as is implied in the allusion 
xo sons of God (or of the gods) who married the daughters of men.” (p. 55) 
Hebrew Prophetism is shown in the table on p. 57 and in the analysis which 
follows to be but one nation’s experience of a world-wide movement which 
swept through India (Buddha), China (Lao-tse and Confucius), Persia 
(Zoroaster), Greece (Hesiod, the Orphics and the Philosophers). To the 
“prophets” religion owes its international outlook, its appreciation of the 
worth of the individual, its substitution of ethical values for dead forms 
and ceremonies, its monotheism. Finally, in the delineation of Christianity 
—to which not more than two pages are devoted—the master key for its 
appraisement is Harnack’s distinction between “the gospel of Jesus” and “the 
gospel about Jesus.” (p. 65) 

From the survey of religious history, psychology and sociology a synthesis 
of the chief religious beliefs is formed (pp. 81-84). From the synthesis in 
turn emerge three beliefs as cardinal—namely, God, human personality, 
actual experiential relation of man with God. (p. 131) These three, to 
reduce the religious problem to its simplest statement, are the value-claims 
which religion presents at the bar of philosophy. Are the claims to be 
allowed? In the book’s remaining chapters the evidence is examined and 
judgment is passed. However, before proceeding to the examination, the 
author admonishes the reader against expecting too much, for: “Our highest 
religious affirmations are, from the logical standpoint, at most only prob- 
able.” (p. 129) Nor does a qualification of this statement on the following 
page offer much cheer. “While theoretically all proof is relative, practically 
it is rational to believe that some propositions are really true. For instance, 
who can doubt that there are other minds than his own; but who can prove 
it with absolute certainty? Thus theoretical relativism is united with prac- 
tical absolutism.” Would it not be simpler to confess with the poet: 

“All my mind is clouded with a doubt?” 

The common denominator of diverse concepts of God (in polytheism, 
henotheism, pantheism, monotheism) is rightly said (p. 137) to be an 
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attribution to “the divine” of being the highest value known to man, of 
transcending all human levels, of being objective as opposed to merely sub- 
jective fancy. Professor Brightman in a chapter (Ch. V) in which he is at 
his dialectic best studies these diverse concepts. He cleverly insinuates that 
Humanism, Impersonal Idealism and Agnostic Realism are not religious sys- 
tems, hence have no God to offer for study. He is not without sympathy 
for the Religious Naturalism of Alexander and of Wieman, but he cooly 
analyzes the deficiencies of the ersatz concept of God with which they try 
to satisfy religious desire. THe is less happy in his remarks (p. 140) on the 
“usual development of the idea of God in most civilizations from henotheism 
to monotheism.” What happened historically was that thorough-going poly- 
theism reasserted itself after the henotheistic interval or that the henotheistic 
emphasis shifted to some other god. Facts do not support the statement 
that: “Spiritual, personalistic monotheism expresses the faith of most actual 
religions at what they regard as their highest point.” (p. 140) In the last 
place is treated modern Theism, championed by “‘most of the Gifford lec- 
turers and a large number of the best-known philosophers and theologians.” 
(p. 159) “Theists define God as a conscious mind (spirit or person), imma- 
nent both in physical nature and in value experiences. This evolutionary 
group starts its reflections from an interpretation of the facts of history, 
psychology, and sociology of religion, and from the monotheism which most 
of the higher religions have developed as their central faith. Evolutionary 
thinkers are mostly theists. Theism is a special form of monotheism, as dis- 
tinguished from other forms, such as pantheism and deism.” (p. 157) The 
author’s very sympathetic explanation of this group of thinkers serves as a 
weather-vane to indicate which way the wind of his Empiricism will blow 
him in his final judgment. As will appear, he at last casts his lot with the 
theists. 

Among the various “ways of knowing God,” he rejects all a priori methods, 
(e.g. Kantian postulates: the Anselmic argument is not mentioned) ; he criti- 
cizes sharply Pragmatism’s hurly-burly of action as a medium in which ideas 
of the divine may germinate; he then turns his attention to mysticism and 
revelation. In the “epistemological immediacy” of the mystic’s experiences 
he exhibits an Empiricist’s interest, admitting that “mystic intuition furnishes 
data which no philosophy can ignore.” (p. 171) Important omissions in the 
expositien of revelation are its rational credentials which are household words 
among apologetes under the titles of preambles of faith and motives of credi- 
bility. Their omission leaves the reader with the impression that an untrust- 
worthy sensus religiosus chiefly operates in the acceptance of revelation—an 
impression heightened by a statement on p. 174. “It would be fatal to 
rational integrity to grant that the mind should trust the Divine Spirit to 
guide it to accept the right revelation in the absence of reasons or evidence; 
for then there would be no way whatever of telling the voice of God from 
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the voice of the devil.” Further false impressions are encouraged by an 
inadequate statement on the following page. “These truths (accepted on 
revelation) are usually thought of as propositions which the natural reason 
could never arrive at by reflection on ordinary experience, but which in no 
way contradict natural reason or experience.” It is incorrect to say that all 
the truths of revelation (e.g. the creation of the soul and its immortality) are 
inaccessible to human reason. To state, too, that mysteries like the Holy 
Trinity “in no way contradict natural reason or experience” is to omit crucial 
distinctions familiar to every theologian. The author, however, expresses a 
preference for a faith which does not commit one to “the sacrificium intellec- 
tus.” He would rather have “trust or obedience” (p. 180), which, “reli- 
giously, means confident loyalty to what is believed to be of true value.” 
(p. 181) “The advantage of this third, and most truly religious, conception 
of faith is that it directs purpose toward religious values without committing 
itself to any one intellectual definition of religion or of God as only valid. In 
short, it dispenses with the sacrificium intellectus.” (p. 181) 

Recalling that “theoretically all proof is relative,” so that philosophy at its 
apogee attains only an explanation which “best saves the appearances,” we 
are not surprised at being told that even the assent of faith should be merely 
heuristic. A high degree of mutual coherence between the articles of your 
Credo may indeed hearten you to hope that the philosophy of Empiricism will 
not dismiss them all as old wives’ tales. Insofar as your God can further be 
shown to fit into a universe contacted by multiple experience—through ordi- 
nary sense experience, through credible historical data, through scientific 
experiments—will He be conceded to be plausible. But unless you would be 
as reactionary as “the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, who were on the whole 
satisfied with consistency,” (p. 190) you must let your religious beliefs run 
the gauntlet formed “when modern science arose and created a problem for 
traditional belief in God partly because it used methods and arrived at results 
inconsistent with the faith. But it constituted an even greater challenge to 
theism because its results appeared to be quite irrelevant to the sacred doc- 
trines.” (p. 190) 

The problem thus may be restated: Is God postulated by the total testimony 
of human experience? Perhaps, firstly, Solipsism is the be all and the end all, 
so that there is no Being answering to the mystic’s apprehension, no Designer 
corresponding to the scientist’s discovery of intricate order in what we call 
physical nature. Professor Brightman, while professing that his Empiricism 
cannot disprove such a supposition, yet holds that “practically it is rational 
to believe that some propositions are really true.” (p. 130) Supposing, then, 
that there is an Obiect of experience, he confronts Atheism with the patent 
testimony of experience to manifold values in life. “For the atheist there are 
no value distinctions at all; in the eyes of such a person, Mr. Guest is as great 
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a poet as Shakespeare, Mr. Berlin as talented a composer as Wagner, Mr. Hitler 
as just as Aristides, St. Bartholomew’s Eve as benevolent as the Sermon on the 
Mount, ignorance as good as science, sorrow as good as joy—nothing either 
better or worse than anything else.” (p. 203) But normal persons hold to 
values, and for these there must be a “Source and Continuer of Values” 
(p. 203), which is the minimum definition of God. 

What, then, is this God? That the Object to which experience points is a 
Unity “seems probable” because of the postulate of science that throughout 
the universe natural laws constitute a consistent system. Furthermore, though 
the history of religions catalogues “gods many and lords many,” still in eval- 
uating them one must “choose between a pluralism which points toward 
scepticism and a monism of ideals which welds value experience into an ideal 
unity.” (p. 206) Theoretically, however, “the divine Unity” might be 
variously explained. Is God the same as the whole of nature in the sense of 
Spinoza’s “deus sive natura?” Is nature just one department of “the divine?” 
Is God all in all in the pantheistic sense? A negative answer is given to all 
these questions, chiefly on the grounds of the ineluctable fact of human con- 
sciousness and of experience’s persistent assertion of values which transcend 
nature. 

The plausibility of a “God wholly superhuman and supernatural” is next 
investigated. (pp. 220-222) This means, as Professor Brightman indicates 
by referring us back to Ch. V, “The God of Christian Philosophy.” Most 
unhappily he chooses Calvin’s God as the example and details only the argu- 
ments advanced for Him by the depressing sage of Geneva. St. Thomas 
Aquinas rates a three-line foot-note which merely states that his method is 
more empirical than Calvin’s. Criticizing Calvin’s position as supported 
wholly by wishful thinking and assumed revelation, as placing a well-nigh 
impassable gulf between Creator and creature, the author concludes that: 
“Therefore, the notion of deistic supernaturalism must be set aside as highly 
improbable.” (p. 222) 

To sum up, the book has reached a point where Personal Theism is the only 
explanation left, if explanation there is to be. The Personal Theism of Chris- 
tian philosophy’s God proving unsatisfactory to the author, he proceeds to 
outline what he conceives a Personal God to be and to offer arguments for 
the acceptability of this concept. “To believe in a personal God is to believe 
that the unbegun and unending energy of the universe is conscious rational 
will, a conscious purpose that is coherent, selective and creative. * * * The 
one essential factor in personal theism is that the ultimate creative energy 
of the cosmos is personal will. Prior to the appearance of self-conscious 
beings on this earth, prior to all organic life, prior to the solar system itself 
and all astronomical phenomena, the eternal energy has always been and will 
always be personal consciousness.” (p. 227) 
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In seeking evidence that this concept of God is the more acceptable (for 
we must recall that Professor Brightman thinks absolute proof impossible) , 
he professedly (p. 227) ignores the traditional teleological and cosmological 
arguments. Nevertheless, it is hard to see how his evidences are other than 
a restatement of certain points in each of these standard arguments. The 
empirical character of these points he indeed emphasizes—an empirical char- 
acter which Scholasticism has always considered sufficiently manifest. For 
Professor Brightman conscious personal experience is the rock of reality to 
which philosophy clings, is the one thing of which we are absolutely sure. 
He argues, therefore, that if there be any reality which originates and sus- 
tains the scheme of things, this reality should be a conscious Personality; 
otherwise, the ultimate Reality is wholly diverse from the one reality which 
we immediately and inevitably apprehend. Secondly, the data of experience 
points to (though it does not demonstrate) the hypothesis that there is an 
ordered universe of intricate design. Now law, order, design are either the 
irresponsible offspring of chance or magic or else they are the product of 
conscious personal intelligence. Finally, unless the huge dossier of experience 
which the history of religions submits be wholly illusory, the Object of these 
experiences is Personal. 

Various “speculative” difficulties against the theory of a Personal God are 
satisfactorily disposed of on pp. 232-236. The “empirical” difficulty of the 
fact of evil so preys on the author’s mind that he devotes three chapters 
(VIII-X) to it and allows it to modify profoundly his final definition of 
God. Were it not that the author’s Empiricism has produced a fatal “blind 
spot” in his philosophic vision, the sympathetic reviewer might recommend 
that he seek light in the Summa contra Gentiles (Lib. I, cc. XXXIX, XLII, 
LXXIII, LXXXV; Lib. III, cc. IV, XII) in order to put the problem in its 
proper perspective and to reduce it to its true proportions. The problem of 
evil is not quite the Frankenstein monster that Professor Brightman evokes. 
As he envisages the matter, evil protrudes its ugly head “in the irrationalities 
of sex, of liquor, of a crazy economic system, and of the implacable cruelty 
of biological processes.” (p. 232) Hence the long agony and struggle experi- 
enced by the individual in achieving a bit of good in himself and in others. 
Must religion and philosophy, then, abandon the vision of a Personal Unity 
originating and sustaining all, and at least rehabilitate Ahriman? 

After an impatient gesture of dismissal for the “maya” of Hinduism and 
for Mrs. Eddy’s “error of mortal mind,” an examination is made (Ch. VIII) 
of evil as an instrument subserving a good end either known or hidden, as a 
product of human free will, as punishment for sin, as discipline of character. 
The appraisement of these partial solutions of the problem is unexception- 
able, at least if allowance is made for Professor Brightman’s allergy to the 
light of revelation. His conclusion is that we are faced by a trilemma. One 
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might, taking refuge in some form of Agnostic Humanism, leave the prob- 
lem of evil alone and emulate “the poor benighted Hindoo” in making the 
best of a bad business. If one, however, still thinks that God and the fact 
of evil are susceptible of rational reconciliation, he has a choice between two 
kinds of God. “It may be called the choice between theistic absolutism and 
theistic finitism. The former is the Thomistic and Calvinistic and generally 
accepted view: that there is a personal God who is eternal, and infinite in 
power and knowledge as well as in goodness. The latter view also defines 
God as personal and eternal, and infinitely good, but denies the infinity of 
his power and perhaps of his knowledge.” (p. 274) 

Interestingly, Theistic Absolutism and Theistic Finitism respectively are 
fathered on Aristotle and Plato. The former “may be said to have written 
the history of theistic absolutism’ (p. 284) in his sublime definition of God 
the self-dependent actuality (Book XII of the Metaphysics). The concept, 
according to Professor Brightman, was so climactic as to admit only of 
reiteration, but not of any further development. Plato (in the Timaeus 
chiefly) depicts a God of infinite good will being “inevitably hampered by 
the intractable nature of the material on which he has to work.” (Adams, 
The Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 361) It is Necessity that hinders, a 
condition (personified in the Timaeus) clearly extrinsic to God. Now, 
Professor Brightman approves of this “well-reasoned concept of a finite 
God,” (p. 289) but holds Plato’s “ultimate metaphysics unsatisfactory and 
disunified,” because Plato puts the principle of limitation out of, not in, God. 
It is more than likely that Plato would have deemed “unsatisfactory and 
disunified” the Empiricism which would introduce limitation in the essence 
or attributes of this Supreme God. Be that as it may, the author goes on to 
trace “the history of thought about the finite God.” (p. 291) For twenty- 
two hundred years his finds add up to Marcion’s clumsy dualism of the 
Heavenly Father and Hebrew Jahve, Mani’s Zoroastrian opposition of the 
Father God and Ahriman, Peter Bayle playing with Manicheism, Hume in a 
chance remark on Cleanthes, Kant in a moment of puzzlement. Within the 
past century “a great light” has dispelled the age-long darkness and shown 
man that his God is finite. Proposed in posthumous essays on religion by 
J. S. Mills, the idea was taken up by F. C. S. Schiller and by James; Wells 
discovered it as a new motif for his romancing; Bergson was converted to 
it; Bradley, Whitehead and H. B. Alexander seriously defended it. ‘The 
present writer (E. S. Brightman) began in The Problem of God (1930) the 
development of the idea of a personal finite God whose finiteness consists in 
his own internal structure.” (p. 300) 

From Chapter X the arguments for God’s finiteness may now be sum- 
marized. Prehuman evolution is a panorama of dysteleological waste and 
frustration, but also of unconquerable progress upwards. Secondly, in the 
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world as we know it “surd evil” (evil, that is to say, which cannot be 
explained either as instrumental good or otherwise) constantly obtrudes 
itself on our experience. Therefore, the world both of old and of today 
postulates “‘a Good Spirit in struggle” against forces which it controls only 
imperfectly; that is to say, a God of limited power. Thirdly, such a God is 
adequate for religion, since not power, but goodness is the object of worship. 
Fourthly, Professor Brightman offers (pp. 319-321) an odd argument from 
an analysis of conscious experience. “Every moment of actual experience, 
and every concrete real object to which our experience can refer, is a com- 
plex which can be analyzed into factors of three kinds—activity, form and 
content. * * * If this be true, we have important evidence for theistic 
finitism. Our experience of activity would be evidence for the cosmic will 
of God; our experience of form would be evidence for his uncreated eternal 
reason; and our experience of brute facts would be evidence for his uncre- 
ated non-rational content.” Finally, Theistic Finitism is empirically ade- 
quate, because through it are explained all the facts of the good-evil world 
of which we have experience. It is surely obvious that these five argu- 
ments stem from the one root of Professor Brightman’s profound conviction 
that the whole fabric of the world and of human life is deep-dyed in evil. 
Luther, Pascal and Schopenhauer cherished a like conviction, though their 
ways of escape differed from the author’s. May we submit that such a con- 
viction is an exaggeration. A truly objective judgment is not so pessimistic. 
To explain the fact of evil is, of course, another question and a knotty one, 
but the explanation cannot lie in a self-contradictory concept of God. 
Revelation has shed light on the problem of evil, though the Giver of it did 
not will to render the solution of the problem crystal clear. However, it 
may be futile to argue with Professor Brightman in this strain, if we have 
read aright his mind on faith, revelation and the Scholastic tradition. 

The definition of the finite God must be quoted in full. “God is personal 
consciousness of eternal duration; his consciousness is an eternally active 
will, which eternally finds and controls The Given within every moment of 
his eternal experience. The Given consists of the eternal, uncreated laws of 
reason and also of equally eternal and uncreated processes of non-rational 
consciousness which exhibit all the ultimate qualities of sense objects 
(qualia), disorderly impulses and desires, such experiences as pain and suffer- 
ing, the forms of space and time, and whatever in God is the source of surd 
evil.” (pp. 336-337) This means that there are in God’s essence or (to 
lapse into the terminology of Empiricism), in God’s experience of Himself 
elements of which He disapproves. These elements the author specifies as 
the roots of disorderly impulses, of pain and suffering, of surd evils. As an 
after-though he adds (ft. p. 337) that the divine knowledge is probably 
limited as to the precise details of the future. Place these limitations and 
you have not God, but monster. It does not help that Professor Brightman 
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concedes that there are “grounds for the postulate that his will for goodness 
and love are unlimited; likewise he is infinite in time and space, by his 
unbegun and unending duration and by his inclusion of all nature within 
his experience.” (p. 337) In a previous passage (pp. 333-334) occurs a 
rather rhapsodic description of the “wise finite God” forming his conscience 
before creating men who must inevitably inherit from Him the taint of His 
own imperfection. He cannot “make man right,” but nonetheless decides 
to create him and so subject him to “unjustifiable and unavoidable evils” 
that He may exercise “redemptive love,” which means that He will struggle 
along with man to salvage together with him whatever values they can. 

Human personality, which in a philosophy of religion is compi:mentary 
to Divine Personality, is analyzed in Chapter XI. The fact of consciousness 
is obviously the material which Empiricism will accept for analysis. Yet, 
though Empiricism must dominate, “experiments are not made in a vac- 
uum.” Hence, “presupposed” are the validity of reason, God as ultimate 
Sustainer, an objective world, brain and nervous system of the experient, 
the unity of the experient. To ‘identify the experient with the objective 
world or even with the brain or nervous system is, further, to deny the first 
fact testified to in conscious experience. “I am not my nervous system, the 
sun, or God. I am what I experience myself to be—a conscious self.” 
(p. 349) A transcendence of degree, not of kind, is defended (pp. 351- 
352) for human self-consciousness over the “‘self-consciousness” of ape and 
horse. Most important levels of transcendence are noted in “consciousness 
of imperative norms, freedom and reason.” Beyond such sublimated con- 
scious experience of the experient the analysis of human personality really 
does not progress. The metaphysics of a substantial soul is abhorrent. “To 
add to consciously experienced unity and identity the further unity of a sub- 
stance is philosophically to create a needless hypothesis. Religiously, it is 
only our conscious experience of ourselves as realizers of value that is of any 
importance; what happens in a supposed soul substance is not of religious 
moment until conscious experience of God occurs. And if the soul were 
to be immortal, the only possible value in its immortality would lie in its 
conscious experiences, not in the persistence of a substance. The tradi- 
tional theory of substance seems unempirical and otiose.” (p. 356) On 
the contrary, “The whole self, or person, consists of all the conscious 
experience that is or has been or will be present in all the empirical situa- 
tions that constitute the history of the person.” (p. 358) 

W. James’ aphorism: “Selves are fighters for ends” furnishes the text for 
a chapter on purpose. “All personal living is pwrposing,” and equally all 
evidence for teleology is evidence for personality. While rightly admitting 
the machine-like working of the cosmos and the coordination of parts in 
man’s complex organism, the chapter (XII) sharply criticizes the extrava- 
gant claims of Mechanism. The psychological evidence postulates a human 
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purposer: the cosmological evidence, a divine Purposer. Furthermore, 
a purpose implies at least a choice of mechanical means; hence Empiricism 
believes in this much of freedom. There is noted, however, a studious 
avoidance of the metaphysics of free will. 

“Our life, then, is essentially a life of purpose, but of uncompleted pur- 
pose. Our potentialities are to a great extent unrealized when death comes.” 
(p. 389) Have we here the final argument for dysteleology and the 
triumph of evil at least as far as the human person is concerned? Pro- 
fessor Brightman is inclined to think otherwise. A dead body with the 
cessation of personal conscious experience which it indicates, he admits 
(p. 395), looks like the end when viewed through the glass of Empiricism. 
He struggles with the impasse, rejecting a number of arguments for and 
against immortality as too weak. THe finally reduces the problem to a 
choice between a materialistic and a theistic interpretation. “If the body 
is viewed as materialistic postulates require, death is final. But if the body 
is interpreted on theistic postulates, the destiny of personal consciousness 
in the world will not be determined by the laws of matter but rather by 
the purpose and will of the God whose activity is very incompletely re- 
vealed in the object we call the human body.” (p. 400) Materialism does 
not cohere with all the data of experience; the hypothesis of a (finite) God 
does. If now, the finite God makes human persons that they may appreciate 
and strive after the ideal values which He esteems, and if death is the end 
of each human person, there is implied too much frustration even for a finite 
God. “If he continued to create new persons, then he would be conducting a 
cosmic bonfire, with each new generation warmed by the burning of the pre- 
vious one; God and man alike could look back on centuries of effort with no 
permanent results, no persons treated as ends in themselves, no life coming 
to full development.” (p. 401) If we mistake not, this argument (the 
only one that the author offers to exhibit immortality as a probability) is 
a veteran of the Scholastic wars dressed up in a new empirical uniform. 
Immortality, as a curious corollary (p. 408) explains, is conditional, for 
those only wili survive whom God judges capable of developing worthily 
in the future state. The imbeciles, the no-accounts, the Jeeter Lesters will 
“more justly be allowed to enjoy what they can while they live” and will 
not be preserved as “aimless immortals.” 

The theory of the book is now substantially complete. Concluding 
chapters deal with the evolution of religious ideas within the great historical 
religions, and with criticism directed against religion by its foes. Limita- 
tions of space prevent appraisal of several brilliant and stimulating dis- 
cussions (e.g., pp. 443-458), as well as high praise for heroic jousting 
with religion’s foes, (e.g. Marx and Engels, pp. 473-476; Santayana, pp. 
477-480). 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
MARIOLOGY 


Our Lapy’s CooPpERATION IN THE REDEMPTION. Progress in the theses 
dealing with Mary’s coredemptive functions continues. The proposal, dis- 
cussion, and even elimination of new views are part and parcel of theological 
progress and of that proper development and elaboration of the deposit of 
faith—providing always that new theories are not some ill-thought-out and 
spurious hypotheses. It is well known that theologians are still divided 
on fundamental issues, the principal difference being that which concerns 
Our Lady’s share in the objective redemption. [Cf. THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs, 
1 (May, 1940) 2, 187-189]. 

There are agreements along with the differences of opinion. Thus, all 
agree that Mary had her part in the redemption, subjectively considered. 
And all who dispute the question of the redemption, objectively considered, 
have assumed certain positions, to which, recently, objection has been 
made. For both the defenders and antagonists of Mary’s immediate coop- 
eration in the redemption, objectively considered, hold unanimously that 
the immediate principle, or grace, whereby Mary could be conceived as 
cooperating, depended essentially and unconditionally on the achievement 
of the redemption by Christ. If Mary was privileged to collaborate at all, 
she was enabled to fulfill her function formally as a redeemed person; her 
incapacity to collaborate was remedied through some grace, and this grace 
was a gratia Redemptoris. 

A new theory which upsets these fundamental agreements has been pro- 
posed. In 1939, J. Lebon, S.J., published an essay, entitled, “Comment je 
concois, j’établis, et je défends la doctrine de la médiation mariale.” [Ephe- 
merides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1939, pp. 655 ff.] The new opinion is 
also defended by the Reverend Sylvester O’Brien in his second article on 
“The Universal Mediation of Mary,” [Irish Ecclesiastical Record, $7 (April 
1941) 880, pp. 289-308]. 

The essay of Father Lebon is marked as tentative; it opens a new field 
for discussion and for progress, either by elimination or modification. The 
fundamental position is taken that if Our Lady was enabled to cooperate 
in the redemption through sanctifying grace, then other persons also with 
sanctifying grace can be considered as collaborators. For the grace in Mary 
and in others is specifically the same. He seeks, therefore, something in 
Our Lady in which no other shared, and makes the divine maternity the 
immediate principle of Our Lady’s collaboration. Christ did not belong 
to the fallen race because of a personal title; Mary did not, through her 
title of Mother of God. Mary indeed received her prerogative of extraordin- 
ary sanctifying grace, and even from the first moment of her existence, in 
view of the foreseen merits of Christ the Redeemer; this is defined in the 
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Ineffabilis Deus of Pius IX. But her ability to cooperate as Mother of God 
was not conferred intuitu meriti Salvatoris. 

Father Lebon hopes to evade certain difficulties in the doctrine of the 
mediacy of grace through this theory. In making the divine maternity the 
immediate principle whereby Mary is associated with Christ in meriting 
the redemption, the principle, principium meriti non cadit sub merito, is 
safeguarded. For Mary’s association is not to be ascribed to the merits of 
Christ’s cross. All her effective cooperation is radicated in the prerogative 
of the maternity; it is conferred on her intuitu maternitatis, non intuii« 
gratiae sanctificantis per merita Christi collatae. Lebon asks if it does not 
belong to the divine wisdom to confer on Mary the power to collaborate— 
a power through grace—in view of the fact that the same wisdom decreed 
that she should be mother and cooperatrix. Certainly, grace derived from 
the merits of Christ was required for the personal redemption of Mary, and 
for her personal merits for her own crown; but not for her merits which 
availed, with those of Christ, for the redemption of man. Thus, while the 
maternity is an immediate principle, of itself it is not a ground of meriting, 
and hence needs (and postulates in view of the divine intention) a special 
gift to remove its insufficiency. 

The first criticism of the proposed theory of Father Lebon to come to 
hand is that of Father Tummers, S.J., in his article, ““Het Mede-Verdienen 
van de H. Maagd in het Verlosingswerk.” [Bijdragen van de Philosophische 
en Theologische Faculteiten der Nederlandsche Jezuieten, 3rd part, 1940, 
1, 199-213]. Only the first part of the article has appeared; some of its 
criticisms of Lébon’s theory are reported. 

Father Tummers seeks light on several important points. If the ma- 
ternity is le principe immédiat of Mary’s cooperation, one asks how this—it is 
a relation—can be such a principle. Again, if the maternity is an im- 
mediate principle, why is there need of supplying for an insufficiency; there 
should be no alleged insufficiency. Again, the prerogative of the maternity 
is held in no way to have depended on the merits of Christ. Further, there 
are difficulties in the view that Mary collaborated in the redemption but 
not through a grace which came from the cross. Finally, since the theory 
holds that a special gift was given Our Lady, and one not of a justificatory 
character, whereby Mary could merit, and merit de condigno, the defender 
is forced to contend, against the traditional view, a grace which is neither 
gratia gratis data or gratia gratum faciens; it must be some gratia sui gen- 
eris. 

Lebon’s fundamental positions lead him to certain corollaries. In Christ 
there was a renunciation of His own life for the redemption of men, and 
this act proceeded from the virtue of religion. Correspondingly (and co- 
operatively) there was a renunciation made by Mary whereby she fore- 
went her maternal rights to the life of her Son. According to Lebon, “Dans 
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le pian divin de la rédemption et selon la volonté divine, ces deux renoncia- 
tions sont associées en un hommage religieux total (italics ours) que Jésus 
opére et que Marie ‘co-opére’ avec lui.” Father Tummers objects that the two 
acts are on so different a plane that they cannot form the alleged hommage 
religieux total. 

Again, Father Lebon, with St. Thomas, makes no real distinction be- 
tween the gratia personalis and gratia capitalis in Christ, however clear are 
the two aspects of the same grace. Through His personal accidental holiness 
Christ can be conceived to have merited the vision for Himself on the 
title of merits; through the grace He had as head of the race, He can be 
conceived to have merited the redemption of the race. Now it is disputed 
whether Christ needed accidental holiness (sanctifying grace) at all in 
order to merit in either case. The Salmantans asserted the absolute need of 
such grace; Suarez, noting that Christ was on the plane of the supernatural 
by the grace of the Union, denied any need of accidental holiness, sanctify- 
ing grace, as a requisite for the capacity to merit. 

However this disputed point may be settled, it is not clear how a similar 
question can arise in the case of Our Lady. In order to merit she would 
need sanctifying grace, and by this she would be on the plane of existence 
in which her merits would be applicable to those who were to be enabled 
to reach their end, the vision. She has no prerogative which is analogous to 
the Hypostatic Union of her Son. Father Lebon sees this lacuna in his 
theory, and hence he is driven to introduce the don spécial . . . “qui, sans 
la (Marie) justifier, était le principe de la proportion objective entre son 
acte de Corédemptrice et la récompense de la vie éternelle.” . 

But one asks if this gift is sufficient for the carrying out of the task 
assigned. It is supposed to serve the function of enabling Mary to merit 
in a way in which the gratia unionis would in the view of Suarez. Yet 
the only known principle which is proportionate to life eternal and the vision 
is the participation in the divine nature through sanctifying grace. In 
Mary this is not sanctifying grace in the view of Father Lebon, for it does 
not justify. Indeed, Lebon must hold this, for in his view this gift is 
given before she is conceived as having received personal redemption through 
the merits of Christ, and Mary cannot be conceived as being justified before 
the Immaculate Conception. Hence, it would seem that we are driven to the 
common opinion, namely, that in whatever way Mary merited to share in 
the work of redemption, she had that share through having sanctifying 
grace, and this was a gratia Redemptoris. It would seem that the common 
opinion that Mary cooperated, formally as a redeemed person, should not 
be abandoned, and that, whatever view is held concerning the measure of 
her collaboration, all her capacity to share and to merit is due somehow 
to the merits of the cross. 
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Thus, in his first article, Father Tummers brings sharp criticism to bear 
on one point, the immediate principle cf Mary’s cooperation; a second article 
will consider the difficulties which are encountered in the matter of Mary’s 
condign merit. On the other hand the critic calls attention to the many 
questions which are opened up for discussion. The clarification of these 
will mean real progress in a very subtle and beautiful part of our Marian 
theology. We must remember that Father Lebon has put forth his theory 
as tentative; he leans, however, to the acceptance oi his own view. This is 
clear from the title of his essay, and also from these words in the body of 
it: “Cette maniére de comprendre et d’expliquer |’intervention de la Vierge 
dans l’acquisition du mérite rédempteur, est-elle 4 rejeter de prime abord, 
comme insoutenable et impossible? Il ne me semble pas que son impos- 
sibilité soit évidente. ...” Father Tummers appreciates the keenness of 
the new theory, and remarks in conclusion that “wij met geen faux probléme 
te doen heoben,”—we are not dealing with a spurious theological problem. 

HyPERDOULIA. ARCHEOLOGICAL Notices. THE BasILica AT BETHLEHEM. 
It has been known for many centuries that the basilica at Bethlehem was 
built so that the sanctuary of the church is above the grotto of the Nativity. 
One descends a circular stairway from the upper church to come to the 
place where the altars of the Nativity and Magi stand. A summary account 
of the archeological certainties and problems concerning this site appeared 
in the Oriens Christianus [35 (1939) 227-234] by A. Riicker under the 
title, “Bericht tiber die archaologischen Ergebnisse der Untersuchungen in 
der Geburtskirche in Bethlehem.” According to Riicker the old dispute 
concerning the builder of the present structure is settled; some held that 
it is the Basilica of Justinian (525-565), while others held that it is the 
work which Constantine (306-337) undertook. The archeological data 
favor Constantine. The most important of the recent discoveries is that 
of an octagonal building whose foundations were found over the grotto in 
the repairs which were undertaken in 1934. 

This octagon has given rise to numerous questions. There is no doubt that 
its foundations supported some sort of a building over the grotto—but 
Christian or pagan? Constantinian or earlier? An architectural unit with 
the rest of the church or an intrusion or an ancient building absorbed in 
the new church of Constantine? One of the greatest archeological authori- 
ties in the Church, Father Vincent Abel, O.P., who was present during the 
repairs of 1934, came to the conclusion that the octagon was part of Con- 
stantine’s work and is to be dated about 320 A.D.; it served to mark the 
most sacred part of the shrine. Abel argued ingeniously to show that the 
octagonal structure within the church did not destroy the general archi- 
tectural unity of the basilica. This part of his thesis was criticized as the 
least convincing. The essays of Abel appeared in the Revue Biblique in 1936 
(544-573) and 1937 (93-121). 
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As early as 1934 an alternative opinion appeared from Father Mamert 
Vionnet; it reappeared, taking into account the opinion of P. Abel in 1938. 
In this view the octagonal foundations are the sub-structure of an older 
church over the grotto which was in ruins by the time of Diocletian (196 
A.D.). When Constantine came to build his church a century and a quar- 
ter later this shrine was too venerable a Christian relic to be destroyed. It 
was included in the plans of Constantine’s architects even though it did 
not fit in with the architectural unity of the new church. 

Vionnet goes a step further. It is well known from Origen and St. 
Jerome that to prevent the Christians from paying their devotions at the 
shrine of the Nativity, the Emperor Hadrian (117-135) constructed a 
temple of Venus and Adonis at the grotto. It is the claim of Vionnet that 
the Christians of the 2nd century made Hadrian’s pagan temple into a 
church, keeping the octagonal form of Hadrian and laying mosaics in 
the floor with Christian symbols. Black crosses on a white base have been 
uncovered. 

But while the inference made from the crosses seems at first glance to 
be correct, P. G. de Jerphanion, S.J., remarks in his “Bulletin d’archéologie 
chrétienne et byzantine,” [Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 6 (Jan.-June 
1940) 1-2, p. 150] that the crosses may be no more than geometrical floor- 
designs which are found elsewhere without any specific Christian signifi- 
cance; similar designs are found in Herculaneum which was destroyed in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. 

Sarnt Mary Major tn Rome. In the bulletin of P. G. de Jerphanion, 
already mentioned, there is a note showing how the basilica of St. Mary 
Major in Rome is a century-old witness of the orthodox faith in Mary’s 
maternity, through its connection with the church in Ephesus where the 
Council declared that Our Lady is truly Theotékos. We recall that in the 
divine office for August 5, the nocturns of S. Mariae ad Nives have the story 
of the first construction of the church on the Esquiline under Pope St. 
Liberius (356-366). But after some seventy years the church needed 
reconstruction and enlargening. This was done by Pope St. Sixtus III (432- 
440) whose reign followed upon the Council of Ephesus in which the 
heresy of Nestorius was condemned. 

The entire history of the construction of this basilica is to appear in the 
three-volume work of August Schuchert, S. Maria Maggiore zu Rom. The 
first volume has been issued (1939) from the Pontifical Institute of Christian 
Archeology; it contains the early history of the first construction under the 
title, Die Grundungsgeschichte der Basilika und die urspriingliche Apsisan- 
lage. De Jerphanion has high praise for this volume; in the conclusion of 
his review he calls attention to a point not noted by Schuchert, namely, 
that in its form, dimensions, and proportions, the basilica of Our Lady 
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which Sixtus III built, is very nearly a replica of the church of St. Mary 
in Ephesus in which the Council of Ephesus was assembled. The similarity 
cannot have been coincidental; St. Mary Major, the “Bethlehem of Rome,” 
is a monument of faith in Mary’s motherhood of God. The lines of the 
Ephesian church are known through the excavations and studies of the 
Austrian Archeological Institute. Even today the ruins of this church at 
Capouli, near modern Ephesus, are named in the Turkish language, Panaghia, 
which is a memory of the ancient name of Our Lady, Panagios—The All- 
Holy One—among the Greeks. 

De Jerphanion also remarks upon an opinion, “trop récente pour mériter 
le nom de tradition,” which asserts that at Panaghia Capouli the tomb of 
Our Lady is to be found. This opinion became widespread after Brentano’s 
publication of the visions of Sister Catherine Emmerich (1852), but his- 
tory and archeology point definitely to a site near Jerusalem in which the 
body of Our Lady lay for the short time between her death and assumption. 

RELIEFS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. The same bulletin of de Jerphanion notes 
from the report of archeological studies of the Manganes quarter of Constan- 
tinople by Demangel and Mamboury, the second appendix of the volume 
which deals with the Virgin Orante of Gulhané. The authors thus describe 
it: “De la beauté tout courte, pure, irréele, faite pour toucher par sa grace 
spirituelle l’ame mystique des croyants qui venaient se prosterner devant elle.” 
This relief is the work of the ivory-carvers of Constantinople in the 10th 
century. There is a surprising detail in the relief—the hands are pierced 
“pour laisser jaillir des flots d’une eau sanctifiée. On en a d’autres exam- 


ples.” 
VENERATION OF THE SAINTS 


THe CULT OF THE Martyrs. An interesting, informative and well- 
documented essay on the cult of the martyrs appears in Johannes Quasten’s 
“Vetus superstitio et nova religio. The Problem of Refrigerium in the 
Ancient Church of North Africa” [Harvard Theological Review, xxxiii 
(Oct. 1940) 4, 253-266]. The great number of martyrs in the early 
African church led to an early development of the martyr-cult; here also 
the danger of misconceiving the right doctrine which underlay the cult 
and the infiltration of abuses from somewhat analogous ceremonials among 
the pagan population occasioned problems for the leaders of the African 
church. The widespread devotion to the martyrs is seen in the many 
churches erected to their honor in Africa and in the many shrines built 
to contain their relics. The care of the bishops is seen also in the effort 
to procure accurate accounts of martyrdoms. St. Augustine insisted on 
first-hand accounts of witnesses and the attestation of the local bishops. 
Again, precautions were taken not to admit these Acés to the rank of 
dignity of the Scriptures. 
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There were abuses to deal with and dangers to be avoided, as might be 
expected in a populace recently converted from and still living amidst 
pagans who honored their dead and celebrated city-heroes and semi-deities 
with religious pomp. The pagans were accustomed to bring decorations 
of flowers etc. to the graves of their ancestors, because they were bene- 
factors, and they offered sacrifices to the heroes and demi-gods. The con- 
sumption of the sacrificial foods and libations often led to abuses, such 
as drunkenness and revelry. Among the Christians the practice of honoring 
the dead continued, and with it the attendant abuses were not always avoided. 

Eventually the banquetings and sacrifices among the pagans are found 
to have distinctly Christian analogues among the Catholics. The honor 
done to departed pagans fell into desuetude among the Christians; the 
funeral Mass took its place. The sacrifices to the pagan heroes, being 
undiluted idolatry, had no place among Christians, but the martyr-cult with 
its ceremonial of honor and the invocation of the martyr and the plea for 
his intercession for the Church and people fully replaced whatever a convert 
had relinquished in the way of attachment to his former practices. 

This substitution of a new world of underlying ideas was not the work 
of a day, nor was it accomplished without the presence of abuses. St. 
Ambrose adopted direct and somewhat sudden measures to prevent abuses; 
he prohibited the ceremonies which led to revelry and occasioned a danger 
of relapsing into pagan superstitions and errors. St. Augustine, in the view 
of Quasten, dealt more tactfully and successfully with similar dangers in 
Africa. He acted through councils rather than through edicts, the councils 
of Carthage leading the way; thus reform was slowly accomplished through 
the local bishops. There was no direct prohibition of honoring the dead; 
first, there was clear instruction concerning the difference between the cult 
of the martyr and the honoring of the dead; next, the gifts which were 
made to the dead as benefactors were replaced by alms-giving to the poor— 
“a substitution of ideas,” says Quasten, “of utmost importance both for 
the history of religion and for culture.” The honor paid to the martyrs 
was allowed to develop separately; they were honored as benefactors of 
the whole Church and as intercessors for the Church and the individual 
faithful. 

Quasten’s essay touches upon a very delicate point in dealing with 
analogies between the pagan customs at a tomb and the Christian ceremonies 
at the tomb of a martyr or an ancestor. In the history of religion there is 
no argument which has been abused more frequently in modern times than 
the argument from analogies, and nothing could be more desirable than 
that students and writers of that science give a slow and careful consideration 
to the legitimate procedure in concluding from analogies, such, for instance, 
as is outlined in the Lehrbuch der geschichtlichen Methode of A. Feder, S.J. 
(Pustet, 1924). Because of the many writers who have been careless in this 
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matter, it will serve us here to recall certain points which have been legiti- 
mately omitted from or not emphasized in the essay just discussed. 

First of all the Christian cult was directed to a martyr—and without any 
offering of sacrifice to the martyr. The martyr was a real person who had 
died for the faith. True, sometimes piosity added to the story of the martyr 
and occasional stories of pagan heroes are found attributed to Christian 
martyrs; again, because of obscurity of sources or careless procedure a saint 
was honored who never existed, though this happened more frequently in the 
Middle Ages than in the early centuries. But in all cases the honored martyr 
was considered a peculiar Christian possession and a reality of the Christian 
past. There is no case, as certain writers leaning more on puns than on 
history have asserted, where a pagan demi-god or hero became a Christian 
saint or martyr. Saint Pelagia was never Venus Pelagia; Saint Dennis did not 
evolve out of Dionysos. No missionaries ever converted a pagan populace 
by preaching that some local deity was in reality the Christian Saint So-and- 
so. Whatever continuity between pagan and Christian cults is found, it is 
not applicable historically to the object of the respective cults. 

Secondly, external ceremonials and ritual surround both the pagan and 
Christian worship. There are hundreds of similar features. Yet historians 
must be careful in drawing conclusions from the analogies. The attitude 
of the early Church writers should caution modern scholars against haste. 
Intelligent men were living and writing at the very time when the alleged 
continuity from pagan to Christian customs was going on. In the days of 
Sts. Jerome and Augustine the same arguments from analogy were being put 
forth as are heard today. St. Jerome had this to say to the charge concerning 
the similarity of ceremonies offered by Vigilantius: “All that was done to 
idols, and hence is abominable; but this is done to martyrs, and so is to be 
received by all.” (MPL 33, 346) Theodoret mentions that the Christian 
saints now replace the pagan deities. All writers of the time deny that any 
sacrifice is ever offered to a saint or martyr. Hence no matter how many 
similarities in ceremonials may be shown, the rituals are essentially different 
and are not in continuity. 

Concerning the less fundamental similarities this important point is not 
to be missed. The early Christians were men with men’s instincts to develop 
the sensible accompaniments of religious adoration. Given the Christian 
reality of the martyr, and given the fact that human imagination and con- 
vention are externalized in certain more or less parallel lines in widely sep- 
arated instances, there is less reason for asserting a dependence of the 
Christian customs on the pagan practices. One runs the risk of the fallacy: 
Post hoc; ergo, propter hoc. And especially in one very important point 
the martyr-cult fails to have any pagan analogue: in the preservation and 
honoring of the martyr’s relics, 
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Finally, analogues cannot obscure the fact that in the spirit which animated 
the martyr-cult, Christian devotion was far removed from and even opposed 
to pagan worship. Against polytheism the Church preached an unquestioned 
monotheism, and no heresy against the first article of the Creed was threat- 
ened by the cult of the martyrs. The abuses we hear of are drunkenness 
and revelry, and the danger of being contaminated again with pagan super- 
stitions and errors. Christians were clear on the fact that saints and martyrs 
were friends of God and could intercede for men. These doctrines had to be 
reiterated, true, and they were preached repeatedly, for it is clear that his- 
torians must recognize that every convert from paganism did not shed all 
his pagan attachments and superstitions at the church door. Yet he lost 
many of them, for the catechumenate was not short in the early centuries, 
and one of its most emphatic lessons was concerned in pointing out the 
difference between the Christian God and His court of saints and martyrs 
and the gay or gloomy Olympus of the pagan world. 


THe Cutt oF Hoty Imaces. Certain of the considerations put forth 
above and others also will need to be brought to bear on the recent book 
of Edwyn Bevan, Holy Images. An Inquiry into Idolatry and Image-Wor- 
ship in Ancient Paganism and Christianity (London. Allen and Unwin. 
1940. vii—184). In this work the author has developed into a book 
what was undertaken incidentally and as the topic of a digression in his 
Gifford Lectures of 1933, which appeared under the title, Symbolism and 

Professor Bevan’s book is a scientific work; with its presentation of facts 
one will need rarely to quarrel in essential matters, but with its interpreta- 
tion of historical facts and inferences made from them there seem to be 
grave defects. If one may need to point to a definite tendentiousness of the 
writer, this is not to be set down to bias, but, it seems, to a lack of broad- 
ness and depth in dealing with a theme where training in theology is a 
requisite. The author divides views on image-worship into three large 
schools. The Jewish-Moslem view is anti-iconic; exception, however, is 
noted among the Jews; the brazen serpent was a representation, and there 
were symbols allowed in later worship. Another view is found, according 
to the author, in the early Church; representations are allowed for the 
stimulation of devotion; they are not honored. The Church is alleged to 
have “out-Puritaned the Puritans” in this respect before the time of Con- 
stantine. It seems that the Catacombs give singular rebuttal to this his- 
torical summary, as will be noted later. The third stage, wherein images 
are the object of worship. is set down as being crystallized out in dogmatic 
definition at Second Nicea in 787. Kisses, bows, prostrations are approved. 
In dealing with the medieval writers, the author finds Saint Thomas “stu- 
diously restrained in his attitude toward image-worship.” Finally, the 
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author is of the opinion that Protestant forms of religion have lost in tak- 
ing an extreme position against images for the purposes of religious worship. 

The tendentiousness of the book is evident in the impression given that 
the worship of images is an intrusion and a novelty in Christianity, that 
it is not genuinely Catholic, nor traditional. The bent of the author shows 
in the way in which several historical facts are treated. For instance, it 
is presumably significant that there are few allusions to the Crucifix (the 
cross with the figure) until the 7th century. True, any representations of 
the suffering Christ are only scattered in the Sth and 6th centuries. But 
there is no ground for the inference that anti-iconic views explain this. Has 
Bevan reflected that the Christian art of the first six centuries portrayed 
the glories of Christ—a natural manner of acting in a persecuted sect? 
Moreover, can Christians not have wished to spare the sensibilities of con- 
verts from paganism, in whose eyes the ignominy of the cross or the suffer- 
ings of Christ might offer unnecessary difficulties? In the Catacombs we 
see the portraits of Christ the King and the Good Shepherd, and these are 
the subjects of adornment in the basilicas of the 4th to the 7th centuries. 
The cross appears, and, in fact, seems to have been the first representation 
which received relative cult; even among the Iconoclasts there was a group 
which exempted staurolatria from the charge of idolatry. The pointed 
question may be put to Bevan: Why is the conclusion drawn that images 
in the early centuries were not venerated? Why is he certain that they 
were only for the stimulating of devotion? He has made a distinction which 
is very subtle, and documentary evidence is asked to support it. 

Again, in this book St. John Damascene is portrayed as ransacking the 
patristic sources in support of image-worship, as if tradition could yield 
only reluctant or distorted testimonies in its favor. In somewhat trium- 
phant a tone it is noted that the dictum of St. Basil, The honor done the 
image passes through to the principal, comes from a passage where the 
Cappadocian Doctor is discussing the relations of the Son (the Image) 
to the Father in the blessed Trinity. This principle is also quoted in the 
dogmatic decree of Second Nicea (cf. DB 302), though it is not quoted 
as Basil’s in the conciliar citation. Comment is required on several points 
of which Professor Bevan has made use. 

Concerning the sparseness of early patristic testimonies the historian 
must take into account several points. The early Church was fighting its 
slow battle of progress among peoples who had been idolatrous. Many 
passages in the early sources excoriate image-worship; obviously these at- 
tack pagan idolatry, and especially for attributing to the idol itself some 
supernatural efficacy. That such passages throw any light on how a Chris- 
tian regarded the image of Christ or of Our Lady or of the Apostles is to 
be denied; they can support the inference that as far as the wood or stone 
or marble or painting itself is concerned, no inherent magical power would 
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be accepted by Christians; they do not support the inference that Christian 
images were only for the stimulating of devotion, for the objects portrayed 
were legitimately the objects of Christian cult. 

Again, the scattered testimonies concerning images have some explanation 
in the circumstances of the early centuries. The poverty of the Christians, 
their proscription in the Empire, the absence of opportunities to build 
churches are historical facts which account for the rarity of images, and 
for little discussion of them. In view of the circumstances it is astound- 
ing that archeology has discovered such a wealth of representations. As soon 
as Christianity emerged from the centuries of oppression we find increas- 
ing wealth of ornamental and devotional images, together with the explana- 
tion of them—and not as some phenomenon which is an intrusion in Church 
practice, but as a genuinely Catholic manner of acting in widely spread 
parts of the Church. In view of these considerations, to say that there 
were images, but no cult was paid to them, seems to be a seizure of the 
wrong end of the historical stick. 

Another historical fact to be taken into account in this matter is that 
ordinary religious practices pass without much notice or comment until 
some crisis brings them into prominence or makes them the topic of dis- 
cussion. In the case of Iconoclasm, politics, not theology, prompted an at- 
tack on the ordinary procedure and practice of the Church. The Greek 
court was anxious to conciliate its Eastern foes, Semitic peoples, mostly 
Arabs, and, as often, it did not hesitate to adopt an anti-Catholic attitude 
or doctrine for the furtherance of its political aims. Certain adulatory 
churchmen undertook to search the patristic sources for anti-iconic passages 
which would favor Semitic views, and how poor a job could be done may 
be seen from the reading of their effort in the Sixth Actio of Second Nicea 
(cf. Mansi, Collectio Conciliorum, xiii, coll. 291 ff.) The reader of Pro- 
fessor Bevan’s book may be permitted to doubt if the writer read this part 
of the Council carefully. 

Concerning the quotation of the principle, The honor done the image 
passes through io the principal, it is true that St. John Damascene quotes 
it out of the De Spiritu Sancto ad Amphilochium of St. Basil. It also ap- 
pears in the dogmatic decree of the Council (DB 302), and it was directly 
quoted from its source in Sv. Basil in the Council (Mansi, ibid. col. 69). 
But a reading of the Fourth Actio of the Council (Mansi, ‘bid. 1 ff.) will 
convince a reader that the intelligent bishops at the Council are not to be 
charged with witting or unwitting amphibology in using the principle. 
Upon reading this part of the Council one may again be permitted to doubt 
that Professor Bevan read it carefully, though it is a primary source for an 
historian who sets out to write on image-worship in Christianity. 
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The Fourth Actio was held on the Kalends of October, 787. Tarasius, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, opened the proceedings by bidding that 
the “books of the holy fathers” be brought forth and read where they touch 
upon the worship of images. Several biblical testimonies were read and 
commented on; then followed passages from the Fathers of the Church— 
incidentally one may note that the catena of tradition is a continuity em- 
bracing biblical and patristic sources. After the citation of St. Athanasius’ 
Fourth Sermon against the Arians, Tarasius thus comments: “The very 
nature of things teaches that the honor done the image passes through to 
the principal; likewise, dishonor. The father [Athanasius] used it for an 
example.” Athanasius argued against the Arians from an example of the 
Emperor and his image; the principle is implicit in his words, and Tarasius 
introduced it explicitly in his comment. 

Next follow two quotations from St. Basil, the first of which has the 
principle explicitly, and in the same words as Tarasius; the second has it 
impiiatiy. Both citations have to do with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Foiiowing the second citation of St. Basil, the Presbyter John comments 
on the fact that St. Basil’s mind is that the object and the image are not 
two but one—words which are strikingly near those which will be quoted 
later from Saint Thomas. It is evident in these citations that the Council 
was satisfying itself on the legitimacy of the principle in an application to 
a doctrinal matter; Athanasius and Basil supported them in using it doc- 
trinally; not one listener present could have though that either Athanasius 
or Basil were talking about image-worship; obviously they were not. The 
mind of the council concerning the principle will also be found in the 
numerous times it occurred (cf. Mansi, ibid. 58, 114, 123, 151, 258, 262, 
270, 274, 323 etc.) A principle, so evidently apt and accurate, was natural- 
ly included in the decree of the Council; for it indicated briefly and clearly 
that image-worship is relative, not absolute. 

We now turn to Professor Bevan’s comment on Saint Thomas, who is 
“studiously restrained in his attitude toward image-worship.” Aquinas dis- 
cusses this topic in the Summa, II-II, 81, a.3 ad 3 (on religion), II-II, 94, 
2, ad 1 (on idolatry), and III, 25, 3-6 (on the adoration due to Christ). 
On his treatment there is an interesting comment of Saint Robert Bellar- 
mine, which may profitably introduce a discussion of the Angelic Doctor. 
During the discussions caused by Molina’s work on efficacious grace the 
adherents of Bafies drew up a Memorial for Pope Clement VIII in 1597. 
It was given to the papal theologian, Bellarmine. At the end of the Mem- 
orial the writers had added ex sbundantia errors in theology outside the 
domain of grace. Bellarmine deals with the cHarges, among which he found 
one against himself. In Father Broderick’s Blessed Robert Bellarmine (Il, 
47) the view of Bellarmine on Saint Thomas is printed. For our purposes 
the following quotation is pertinent. 
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It has pleased the authors of the Memorial to have a hit at Robert 
Bellarmine before concluding, because he does not use St. Thomas’ 
language about the worship due to images. Robert Bellarmine’s answer 
is that he does not speak like St. Thomas because St. Thomas does not 
speak like the Popes and the ecumenical Councils. St. Thomas had not 
been able to examine the testimonies of the Popes and Councils, as it 
was only after his death that they were either committed to writing, 
or published if written much earlier. If he had seen them, he would 
certainly have expressed himself differently, for he was a most exact 
observer of ecclesiastical regulations. . . 

The state of the question is this. In the second General Council of 
Nicea it was expressly defined that “the images of Christ are to be 
venerated and adored in a becoming manner, but not with the adora- 
tion of latria, which is to be paid to God alone. . . .” This was the 
doctrine of the Church about the year 800 A.D. when the iconoclast 
heresy was rampant. During the early times of the Schoolmen, how- 
ever, that is, after the year 1100 A.D., the acts of the aforesaid Coun- 
cil . . . were hidden away in archives, only to be discovered and pub- 
lished in the present century. The consequence of their disappearance 
from view in the Middle Ages was that Alexander of Hales began to | 
teach that images of Christ should be adored cultu latriae because 
Christ who is God is so adored. Thus was a novelty, unheard in former 
ages, introduced into the Church; and because there were no plain 
ecclesiastical pronouncements to be adduced to the contrary, some 
theologians, including St. Thomas, who was a disciple of Alexander 
of Hales, admitted the new opinion, though not a few cried out 
against it. 

In our own day, when the iconoclast heresy came to life again, the 
Council of Trent, which embraced the doctrine of St. Thomas will- 
ingly in other matters, did not think well to imitate his manner of 
speaking about this matter. In its 25th session it avoided not only 
the word latria but the word adoratio also. . . . This, then, is the reason 
why Bellarmine did not adopt St. Thomas’ style. . . . Why, then, do 
the Friars Preacher take him to task... . 

It is an acceptable view of later theologians that the prohibition of 
latria in the Council has to do with absolute latreutic cult. The passages 
of the Angelic Doctor are accepted as proving that relative latreutic cult 
is allowable with respect of Christ, and in general that the same sort of 
cult is given the image as is paid to the principal without the image, the 
difference being between the relative and absolute worship. The basic rea- 
soning for this is stated in Summa, 25, 3, corp. where St. Thomas, citing 
the principle, The honor done the image passes through to the principal 
(from Damascene’s works, not from St. Basil or the Council), deduces his 
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argument: “Motus qui est in imaginem inquantum est imago, est unus et 
idem cum illo qui est in rem.” The same principle is stated negatively in 
II-II, 81, 3, ad 3: “Motus qui est in imaginem prout est imago non con- 
sistit in ipsa, sed tendit in id cujus est imago.” St. Thomas is touching upon 
a different point from that which was at issue in the Council; in fact it 
is a deeper theological point, for it touches on the problem of explaining 
the relativity of cult; it is adopted by many theologians today as one of 
several probable opinions. Bellarmine, indeed, did not hold it, for he 
thought that the Council prohibited all latreutic cult to images, both 
absolute and relative; he gives other reasons for his position in his treatise 
De Imaginibus (the danger of saying that we pay /atria to an image of 
Christ, the occasion heretics may take to blaspheme the faith, etc.). In 
comment on Bevan’s “studious restraint” of St. Thomas, it may be noted 
that he omitted to treat the point which was precisely at issue at Nicea, 
that he did not have the acts of the Council, and that his principles carry 
him legitimately to the same positions as those taken in the Council. Again, 
in arguing to relative latreutic cult to images of Christ, he may be said 
to have advanced upon the position taken at Nicea, and to have developed, 
without adverting to it, what was implicit in the declaration of the Council. 


MISCELLANEA 


NaMeEs For Gop In Rites oF Missionary Countries. Certain recent decrees of the 
Holy See concerning the Chinese and Malabar rites, and the use of certain native words as 
names for God have aroused interest in problems of doctrine and Church history. The 
controversies arose long ago in the missions of the Far East, and thus a notice concerning 
the rites out of two Indian periodicals of standing will not be out of place. 

To insure immediate publication of a recent decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda His Excellency Leo P. Kierkels, C.P., Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies 
used the pages of The Clergy Monthly [4 (Aug. 1940) 2, 33]. This decree affirmed that 
since the oath concerning the Chinese rites was no longer obligatory on missionaries, neither 
was a similar oath concerning the Malabar rites. Becaues of doubts submitted to the 
Apostolic Delegate, there appeared a letter by his hand in a later issue [ébid. (Oct. 1940) 
4, 98], in which he says in part: “Although the Roman document under consideration 
recalls the abolition of a similar oath about the Chinese rites—some of which have now 
been allowed—said document contains no clause permitting any of the Malabar rites. Those 
rites were not forbidden because of the oath, but the oath was imposed to enforce the 
prohibition of the rites. Only the oath has now been abolished, while all other prescrip- 
tions of Benedict XIV in regard to the matter remain in force, unless there be decisions 
of the Holy See ordering otherwise.” 

For a clear summary of the question of the Chinese rites one may consult an Indian 
periodical of longer standing, the Promptuarium, in the first number of its readapted 
form [37 (Jan. 1941) 1, 10-19], under the title, “Circa Quasdam Caeremonias Sinicas.” 
There is an orderly account of the historical origins of the question, of the decrees of the 
Holy See both of the past and present, and a comment on the present situation. To the 
summary a brief and essential bibliography is added. The precautions of the Holy See 
concerning the discussion of the knotty question have been observed. 

Questions and doubts concerning two points especially arose in the Chinese missions in 
the early years of the 17th century. First, could certain Chinese words be permitted 
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for designating the One God, and secondly, and more importantly, did certain ceremonies 
in honor of Confucius and of revered ancestors so partake of a religious nature as to 
make it imperative to forbid them to Chinese converts? Jesuit missionaries were of the 
opinion that the names could be used without errors in the faith in the One God, and 
that the ceremonies could be permitted on the ground that they were of a civil and not 
of a religious nature such as would make them the occasion of idolatrous worship. Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican missionaries held that in both practices there was a grave danger of 
wrong and superstitious faith in the converts. Now certain historians have fallen into 
the error of declaring that these differences on the missions were the mere reflection of 
quarrels between the Orders in Europe; in reality too much was at stake, and a truer 
historical perspective has recognized that the priests on the missions were concerned for 
the true faith, its proper and allowable evangelization. The controversy was not concerned 
with some superficial matter but with one which involved theology, cannon law, mission- 
ary procedure, and to some extent diplomatic usage. 

In 1643 Father Morales, O.P., submitted the matter to the Holy See, which, after 
examination, declared in 1645 that such usage was infected with superstition. Thereupon 
the Jesuits presented their opinion, and to the detailed document the Holy See answered 
in 1651 with a declaration that there was no superstition in the usages. Secondary im- 
portant questions now arose: Which of the replies of the Holy See was obligatory? Were 
the same points submitted? How accurately? The eventual answer to these questions 
came in 1704, and was published only in 1709; it proscribed the use of the Chinese words 
as names for God and it forbade the permission to converts to continue with ceremonies 
having to do with the honoring of Confucius, the Emperor, and ancestors. Clement XI re- 
affirmed this position of the Holy See in 1715. 

A complication arose in 1720 when the Apostolic Visitor of the Chinese Missions, 
Cardinal Mezzabarba, issued certain Permissiones. ‘These were understood to mitigate the 
prohibitions of the decrees, and they were issued under secrecy. The Bishop of Pekin 
published them in two pastoral letters, and brought upon himself the severe censure of 
Clement XII in 1735. Because of this new flare-up of the question the whole affair of 
the Chinese rites was again submitted to study at Rome. Under Benedict XIV in 1742 the 
last Pontifical document (the Constitution Ex quo) was issued in which the use of the 
mames and ceremonies was forbidden, and an oath of obedience imposed on the mission- 
aries. The legislation of 1742 has been the controlling factor in the conduct of mission 
instruction until the issue of the recent decrees. 

The reason for new legislation is to be found in the change of circumstances which is 
due to the evolution of culture and thought in the East. In 1914 the Chinese govern- 
ment declared that the ceremonies in honor of Confucius were purely civil in their nature. 
This declaration reflected the opinion and attitude of the people. Thus in 1935 in the 
East, and in 1936 in Rome, the new attitude was taken into account in the regulations 
for the instruction of converts; the fundamental principle was admitted that now the 
ceremonies were considered as merely civil in their nature. 

It is to be noted that the present legislation of Propaganda does not touch in any way 
the disputes of the past; the legislation is not a disavowal of the principles which led to 
the former decrees; in fact, the whole matter of the dispute of the past is not touched 
upon, nor is it to be introduced. As the Osservetore Romeno noted (Dec. 16-17, 1939), 
“The Instruction passes no judgment on the past controversy, and is far from a dis- 
avowal of what was enacted.” There is a recognition that the times and thoughts have 
changed, and that acts which were differently judged in the past are now considered not to 
be intrinsically evil in themselves, but indifferent, and hence allowable in certain circum- 
stances. Finally, there was now no need of an oath concerning obedience to the old legis- 
lation. 
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Pararistic PREACHING. With extensive quotations from the Fathers, the Reverend Edward 
L. Heston has concluded his series of five articles on “The Dogmatic Preaching of the 
Fathers,” in the March Ecclesiastical Review. The richness of the patristic treatment 
of doctrine is pointed out and illustrated; doctrine is developed and made clear, and the 
practical effects of doctrine on conduct are pointed out. In fact, it is noteworthy that 
the exhortations to Christian conduct are based on doctrinal foundations, for in this 
matter the Fathers followed the example of St. Paul who used the sublimest of Christian 
mysteries for the instruction of the faithful in matters of morals. It is not within the 
scope of the author to point out that though the Fathers use many concrete examples 
for the benefit of their hearers, they do not indulge in the use of the profane story, and 
never in the “funny” story. 


EXEMPLA IN MepievaL PreacHine. It seems that the “story” began to be popular in 
preaching during the middle ages. Interesting material on the point has been published 
in Dorris A. Flesner’s article, “The Use of Exempla in Medieval Preaching.” [Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, 14 (April 1941) 2, 148-163]. The exempla include examples in gen- 
eral, and especially, ilustrative stories. The author remarks that after the foundations of 
SS. Francis and Dominic, the level of preaching was higher; on this topic we may recall 
the early pages of Father Mandonnet’s Sint Dominique (Paris, 1937, Vol. I, part 1), where 
it is explained how the two orders combined the monastic spirit with the apostolate of the 
word among the people. Professor Flesmer credits Anno of Cologne with introducing 
exempla into preaching. This was in the 12th century; following this time books begin to 
appear—corpora, promptuaria, catenae etc. ‘The early works have stories of Our Lady, 
of saints, of miracles; by the 14th century in Bromyard’s Summa Praedicantium more 
than a thousand exemple have been collected—“culled from every imaginable source, pro- 
fane and sacred, and belonging to every class of fiction from fables to jests.” Occasionally 
mere witticisms and sometimes even indecent narratives are included in the later works, 
though in general they are edifying. 


Manuscripts or St. THomas. Theologians should not miss the interesting and informa- 
tive article of Father Robert E. Brennan, O.P., on “The Autograph of the Angelic Doctor.” 
[Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 41 (April 1941) 7, 681-686] Aquinas had a poor 
hand, and it is important to know how to decipher it for he corrected, improved, and 
occasionally revised the sheets from his copyists. He had his stenographical short-cuts— 
t qd ipossle e ee nece e nm ee means et quod impossible est esse necesse est non esse. He 
used old paper, for any paper was precious in his day, and he was a careful religious. 
But he had good ink, thanks be to God, and it has not faded greatly in view of the fact 
that the writings are seven centuries old now. He tucked in occasional ejaculations, such 
as Ave Maria when he tried out a newly-cut quill. He was a rapid composer and dosed 
enough occasionally to make worse mistakes than poor spelling—in one place he wrote 
down and crossed out Deus est summum malum. 


Scorus on DocMatic THEoLocy As a Science. There is a mounting bibliography 
concerning the question whether or not theology is a science, and these articles, mono- 
graphs, and books cover the point in itself and also in the opinion of the scholastic 
theologians. A rather substantial list of recent works is to be found in the article of 
Father Antonius M. Vellico, O.F.M.—an article which is to be added to the growing 
list since it deals with Scotus’ view on the point—‘“De charactere scientifico theologiae 
apud Doctorem Subtilem.” (Amtonianum, 16 (Jan. 1941) 1, 3-30) The writer cites 
Aristotle’s views from the Analytica Posteriora (Bk. I, ch. 2), and the definition of a 
science which the scholastics drew from the passage: Scientia est cognitio certa et evidens 
ber causas. 
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Gathering evidence from the writings of Scotus, Father Vellico notes the four condi- 
tions demanded of a discipline, if it is to be called a science in the Aristotelian sense: 1) 
certain knowledge; 2) the necessity of the object (Scotus: Apud Aristotelem de contingen- 
tibus non est scientia); 3) evidence; 4) conclusions through syllogistic reasoning. Be- 
cause of the lack of one or another of the conditions Scotus does not consider theology 
a science in itself or in God. In those who are i via it is not a science according to the 
definition above, especially because of the lack of evidence, for it proceeds from articles 
which are accepted on faith; however, in another sense it is a science inasmuch as it has 
certain knowledge; in itself it is a habitus tending by its nature to truth. 

Suarez’ METAPHYsiIcs. Suarezians and anti-Suarezians will find interesting, the latter, 
provocative, material, in the article of Father Hunter Guthrie, $.J., “The Metaphysics of 
Frances Suarez.” [Thought, 16 (June 1941), 61, 296-311] Suarez “cast about for a central 
theme which would define his position as a Christian thinker and serve as a fundamental 
basis for his metaphysics.” He chose the notion of creaturehood, utterly unknown to the 
Greeks, formulated eventually by the scholastics as consisting in finitude essentially: “The 
creature was thought to be a composition of an infinite principle (which was existence or 
act) and a principle of limitation (which was essence or potency). Moreover, these two 
principles were commonly thought to be really distinct.” This theory influenced thought in 
three ways, in emphasizing necessity rather than creation (the independence of existence 
was corrected by the Christians in their theodicy); it led to the analysis of the fact of 
creaturehood, not of its right; in the Greek view the being of creatures was thought inde- 
pendent and absolute in its own right; finally, it had influence on physical and mathematical 
thought. The real distinction of the two principles can be traced back “through Avicenna 
to Plato and his doctrine of separated ideas.” 

Suarez’ contribution to metaphysics consists in his insistence on dependence as the 
essence of creatureship. This dependence denoted in its formal concept “a double relation 
of man to his Maker: first, the relation of created essence (which is totally ab alio) to 
the Creator’s essence (which is totally a se); second, a relation of created existence to a 
creative Cause.” In this scheme there is “no longer any necessity for the Avicennian doc- 
trine of a real distinction between essence and existence.” Not holding to this, Suarez 
could hold that the first object which is known to the intellect is the actual physical 
essence of the material object. “This,” Father Guthrie says, “is the material object of the 
scientist; and since, according to Suarez, it is the proper object of the human intellect, it 
follows—contrary to the commonly held opinion among Scholastics—that man is capable 
of constructing an inductive metaphysics. By this bridge and this alone will science and 
philosophy join forces.” 


Rive oF Reticious Proression IN THE SociETY oF Jesus. An interesting historical article 
on the origin and meaning of the Professio super Hostiam, the rite used for the profession 
of the last vows in the Society of Jesus, is found in the Archivum Historicum Societatis 
Jesu [9 (July-Dec. 1940) 2, 172-188] by A. Zeiger, S.J, under the title, “Professio super 
Hostiam. Ursprung und Sinngehalt der Professform in der Gesellschaft Jesu.” The various 
ways in which religious vows were pronounced may be grouped into three classes, Pro- 
fessio super altare, in manus, and super Hostiam. 

The profession upon the altar is the oldest form. It was in usage among the Benedictines. 
The candidate stood or knelt at the altar, the Abbot and community in choir attended as 
witnesses, the candidate read the vows, laid them on the altar, and signed them there. 
The ceremony occurred at the offertory, and a relic of the peterna potestas of Roman 
Law is seen in the fact that the family offered their son to the Order at this moment. 

The profession into the hands of another became customary after the 12th century, and 
especially among the knightly orders. The ceremony took place in a chapel, where the 
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superior occupied a throne; the candidate knelt, folded both his hands within those of the 
superior and pronounced his vows in the presence of the community. 

The profession upon the Host has been customary in the Society of Jesus since its 
beginnings four centuries ago. The Father General or his delegate says the Mass; after 
the Communion of the celebrant the candidate kneels at the top step of the pradella, and 
after the Domine, non sum dignus, reads his vows, and places the copy of them in the 
left hand of the celebrant who is facing the candidate with the raised Host. The celebrant 
then places the copy of the vows on the altar and turns to communicate the candidate. 
The witnesses of the vows are any members of the community who are present and also 
extern witnesses who are present. For validity it is required only that the vows be publicly 
pronounced before the properly appointed person before witnesses. 

Father Zeiger notes several differences in this ritual from that of the older orders. The 
ceremony takes place generally in a public church, and not in a community chapel; it 
occurs between the Communion of the celebrant and that of the candidate; it follows 
a ceremonial form not occurring in the other modes of profession; above all the ceremony 
is so fixed that on the day of last vows candidates who are priests do not celebrate Mass; 
they communicate at the Mass of the General or of his delegate. There are no words 
peculiar to the ceremony, and hence one must look to history to see if the reason for its 
insertion at the Communion is symbolic of an exchange of gifts between God and man 
(the candidate offers himself; his requital is the Holy Eucharist), or if the stability and 
constancy of the candidate are symbolized in the recitation of the vows immediately before 
the raised Host. 

Suarez conjectures that the Jesuit ceremony began with the Order itself. Yet it seems 
that certain forerunners of it may be discovered. In the early 14th century a form of 
profession of the Franciscans at Perpignan in 1331 orders that the candidate recite the 
Confiteor after the priest’s Communion, and then read his vows which he then lays on the 
altar. It does not appear that the priest faces the candidate; nor does the candidate put 
his copy into the hands of the celebrant. Until other sources give more light on the 
matter it seems that the Jesuits first introduced the ceremonial. It was followed at the 
profession in Saint Paul’s outside the Walls on April 22, 1541; this was the first official 
reading of vows after the foundation of the Order on September 27, 1540. But on this 
day St. Ignatius and his companions followed the ceremony which had been used on 
Montmartre in Paris on August 15, 1534. 

Where did St. Ignatius and his companions find the ceremony? Apparently it is to be 
traced to the medieval custom of enforcing an oath by swearing by the Blessed Sacrament 
and also to the promises which were made by the Crusaders. Indeed we have a notice in 
a letter of St. Ignatius of 1542 where he swore an oath by the Blessed Sacrament on an 
important matter which came up between him and an embassy from the Portuguese King. 
The custom derived from the emphasis put on oaths when they were sworn by some 
corporeal thing. It is noticeable in the various medieval ordeals, for some of which there 
are Church blessings; again the hilt of the Crusader’s sword formed with the blade a 
cross; at the cross-piece there was a slot for relics, and thus an oath by the sword was an 
oath by a holy thing. The most sacred corporeal object by which one could swear was 
the Body of Christ in the Host. Truth, fidelity, constancy, stability, and the like virtues 
of service and obedience were thus emphasized. 

Such an origin and signification do not therefore argue that even in the days of St. 
Ignatius the symbolism of an exchange of gifts between man and God was not admitted. 
Through the vows one gives oneself entirely to God; in the Communion one receives 
the Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Christ. In more recent times the ceremony 
has been thought to emphasize this exchange. We have no direct information on the 
thoughts of the early Jesuits; the presumption, therefore, is that the older symbolism 
prevailed. Father Zeiger notes that both symbolic features are profitably included in the 
ceremony of the Society, since both have their solemn lessons for the candidate and for 
the audience. 
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Texemat Guassut. II. Compte Rendu des Fouilles de 1’Institut 
Biblique Pontifical 1932-1936. Robert Koeppel, S.J., avec la collaboration 
de H. Senes, S.J., J. W. Murphy, S.J. et G. S. Mahan, S.J. Rome, Institut 
Biblique Pontifical. 1940. 140 pages, 113 plates, 5 maps. 

Teleilat Ghassul is situated on the plain of the Ghor, not far north of 
the Dead Sea between the Jordan and the eastern mountains. Excavations 
were first undertaken by the Pontifical Biblical Institute in 1929. In April 
1934 the first report concerning the site (Teleilat Ghassul 1) was published 
from the hand of Father Alexis Mallon, S.J., director of the work, though 
the lamented author died just a few weeks before publication. This report 
described the general features of the site of the “Little Hills of the Wash- 
ing,” and gave the details on Tell I, and some on Tell II, which lie in 
the southeast of the ancient village. The present monograph is a report 
on Tell III, near the center of the site. 

The author, R. Koeppel, S.J., reports upon the geology of the site 
together with the stratigraphy and the foundation-stones of buildings 
under the title, “Die oberste Siedelung am Tell III.” (pp. 1-52) J. W. 
Murphy, S.J. , contributes the next essay (pp. 53-88) on “Pottery of the 
Top Level of Tell Ill.” The third report is that of G. S. Mahan, S.J., 
on “The Stone Industry of the 1936 Campaign.” (pp. 89-116) H. Senes, 
S.J., contributed the maps. The excellent drawings of the pottery and stone 
industry are due respectively to the neat and skillful hands of Fathers 
Murphy and Mahan. 

In his article Fr. Koeppel distinguishes two habitation levels on Tell III, 
called IV B (upper) and IV A (lower). On each level something more than 
100 houses were found and in the whole site 33 hearths and 10 skeletons 
of children. A stratum of ashes covering a good part of IV A shows 
that a period elapsed between the old and new settlements. In some places 
the coming of the new settlers disturbed and confused the reliques of the 
former habitation. 

Since the time when IV B was used and abandoned there has been no 
human settlement at Ghassul. Between the top of the old village and 
the present surface there are not a dozen objects which point to an interim 
habitation. Apparently the site was deserted before 2,000, if not 2,500. 
No relic of Second Bronze was found. 

The civilization is homogeneous. A difficulty arises about the date; 
it belongs at least to the 3rd millenium, but it is possibly earlier. Further 
archaeological details from other 3rd and 4th millenia sites must be awaited 
before a final date can be assigned to the levels at Ghassul. Koeppel be- 
lieves that the work at Tell III has confirmed the hypothesis formed after 
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the first excavations, namely, that the dolmens near the site were the 
necropolis of ancient Ghassul. Remarking that dolmen-pottery is rare 
in Europe, he thinks that Ghassul will become an important site for the 
study of culture before 3000. 

The contributions of Fathers Murphy and Mahan become highly im- 
portant in view of the opinions formed by Father Koeppel. Detail and 
accuracy are also of paramount importance in view of the questions which 
are posed; for this, as well as for general reasons, these workers are to be 
congratulated on their reports. Their views upon the general chronological 
problem do not appear, which is regrettable. For their descriptions and 
results show that they were familiar with Palestinian pottery and stone 
industries. 

Possibly as a check on Father Koeppel’s opinion, the question which is 
put (in an introduction) for answer in their reports, reads thus: “They 
are to report independently (of former and present hypotheses) on the 
relations between level IV A and IV B.” Both report that in general 
very little difference between the two levels can be detected. This would 
apparently lead to the conclusion that very little time elapsed between 
the two settlements of which Father Koeppel speaks. Further, if the 
upper level is found to belong to the third millenium, the attempt of 
Father Koeppel to reach back into the fourth millenium may have to be 
accepted cautiously. 

Regrettably enough, Fathers Murphy and Mahan left Europe before 
the publication of the report, and the proofing of their English reports was 
not submitted to them. This accounts for numerous small errors and 
occasional mistakes in references. But these defects do not take away from 
the excellent quality of their archaeological report. 

WruaM J. McGarry, S.J. 


NaTHAN Drazin. History of Jewish Education from $15 B.C. E. to 
220 C.E. Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. x—161. 

The educational ideals and practices of the Jewish people in Palestine 
during the period of the Second Commonwealth and the Tannaim are 
the subjects dealt with in this book. Thorough research in the ancient Jewish 
writings (especially of the Tannaim) has yielded evidence from which the 
author fashions a picture of a culture which differed so radically from 
the contemporaneous Greek and Roman culture. 

The author shows that the education of the Jews, being based on the 
Torah, was primarily moral. Perhaps if he had distinguished more clearly 
between “schooling” or mere book education, and “training” or the learn- 
ing of the arts and trades and the Torah itself in the home or in the 
workshop, his work would have been clearer. Throughout his work he 
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uses terms of ancient Jewish practices which apply to the formal school 
education of modern times. It is true that in the period discussed the 
Jews learned many things that are learned in the school of today, but not 
in the same way and to the same extent. 

Again, when the author speaks of the ur~: toward universal education, 
his thesis is only true if he means that there was an effort to make the 
Torah known to all Jews. In other places also he seems to conclude too 
generally from particular texts of the Rabbinic writings. Thus, basing 
(on page 37) his thesis on a quotation from Baba Batra, the author draws 
for us a picture of an integrated plan of education which contained uni- 
versal primary education, a secondary educational system, and colleges. 
Much more factual evidence should have been forthcoming to prove that 
the plan which the author presents really existed. 

It is not my purpose, however, to say that the author’s thesis is false. 
He proves it as far as aims and ideals are concerned. Moreover he pre- 
sents all the data that he can gather from Jewish sources to show that 
the aims were realized. The reader, however, will have a doubt that the 
data given prove that realization. For one who seeks an orderly presenta- 
tion of the data on this subject the book is excellent. The conclusions 
would have had much better support if the data of the New Testament 
(which the author lists as a primary source but does not use) had been 
used. Surely there are many indications there of the widespread instruc- 
tion in and knowledge of the Torah among the Jews of the first century 
A.D. James E, CoLeran, S.J. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion: A Symposium. New York. Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc. viii—443. $1.50. 

On September 9-11, 1940, a group of scholars in the fields of science, 
philosophy and religion met at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York for the first of three projected annual conferences whose purpose 
is to consider these three disciplines in their relation to the democratic way 
of life. The twenty-five papers presented before the conference are now 
given to the general public in this book. 

In his introductory paper Dr. Louis Finkelstein expressed the hope that 
“a consensus, recognizing the independent reliability of theology, philosophy 
and science in their respective fields” might be established. That this hope 
was inevitably destined to be frustrated was bluntly pointed out by 
Mortimer Adler on the first day of the conference. The same pessimistic 
note was present in the papers read by Jacques Maritain and Anton Pegis. 
It is abundantly clear to anyone who reads this book that this pessimism 
was justified by the event. There is evidence that the members of the 
conference recognized that the danger to democracy comes not so much 
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from the force of arms as from the impact of alien ideologies and that 
“modern civilization can only be preserved by a recognition of the supreme 
worth and moral responsibility of the individual human person.” But there 
agreement ends. The deep cleavage between the proponents of the philoso- 
phia perennis and the devotees of “scientism” is painfully apparent in the 
papers themselves and was recognized by the committee appointed to meet 
the representatives of the press at the end of the conference. The com- 
mittee said: ““Thomists recognized the position of Logical Positivism as ap- 
plicable to the field of science, though they denied its applicability to other 
fields. Logical Positivists seemed to recognize the right of Thomists and 
other philosophers to carry on their speculations and to arrive at con- 
clusions, but denied that the term ‘knowledge’ could be applied to such 
speculations.” 

The papers are, naturally, of unequal merit and relevancy to the subject 
of the democratic way of life. Perhaps the most pertinent and effective 
attacks on the logical positivist position in its relation to democracy are 
made by Pitirim A. Sorokin in a paper on “The Tragic Dualism of Con- 
temporary Sensate Culture: Its Root and Way Out” and Jacques Maritain 
in his paper, “Science, Philosophy and Faith.” Professor Sorokin presents 
the dualism succinctly as the simultaneous glorification and degradation of 
man and traces its manifestations in contemporary science, philosophy, arts, 
ethics and law. The root of this self-contradictory dualism is to be found 
in the fact that “Modern culture emerged with a major belief that true 
reality and true value were mainly or exclusively sensory. Anything that 
was super-sensory was either doubtful as a reality or fictitious as a value. 
It either did not exist or, being unperceivable by the senses, amounted to the 
non-existent.” The way out, according to Sorokin, is essentially the recog- 
nition of the fact that “sensory reality and value are but one of the 
aspects of the infinitely richer true reality and value.” Mr. Maritain 
presents a clearly reasoned and persuasive justification of the hierarchy of 
the sciences, for which Mr. Adler also demanded recognition in his paper. 
Maritain must have pained the more vociferous defenders of democracy 
among the “scientists” when he said: “Let us not delude ourselves; an 
education in which the sciences of phenomena and the corresponding tech- 
niques take precedence over philosophical and theological knowledge is 
already, potentially, a Fascist education; an education in which biology, 
hygiene and eugenics provide the supreme criteria of morality is already, 
potentially, a Fascist education.” 

The most blantantly positivistic papers are those of Philipp Frank, who 
sees in the cultivation of pure science the sovereign remedy for the ills 
of democracy, and Albert Einstein and Harry A. Overstreet, for whom the 
great obstacle to the democratic way of life is the idea of a personal God. 
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Most of the ocher writers who touch on the subject of religion, when not 
aggressively positivistic, seem to belong to the Caspar Milquetoast school 
of theology, which is continually revamping its “religious thinking” 
to bring it into conformity with the latest dogmas of the positivistic 
scientists. 

This conference failed to achieve any significant consensus, and it is 
difficult to avoid the pessimistic conclusion that no similar conference will 
ever achieve one. According to Professor Riddle’s account of the con- 
ference in the January number of The Journal of Religion, “the desire of 
some of the Catholic theologians to find what common ground there might 
be on the question of the existence of God . . . was immediately recognized 
as a potential divisive factor” and was disregarded. If the scholars persist 
in refusing to examine the vzlidity of their own presuppositions, there seems 
to be no useful purpose in continuing the conferences. The one point of 
agreement reached by this conference, the recognition of the value of the 
individual person, rests, from the positivistic viewpoint, on no solid rational 
ground; nor was any attempt made by the writers of that persuasion to 
validate it. On the contrary, as Sorokin points out, their theories 
logically reduce man to “a mere empirical ‘electron-proton complex’ or 
‘reflex mechanism’ or ‘libido-complex’ devoid of any sanctity and any 
absolute value.” Adler is correct when he says that “we have more to 
fear from our professors than from Hitler.” Leo D. Suxuivan, S.J. 


Detton Lewis Scupper. Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. New 
Haven. Yale University Press. XIV-278. 1940. $3.00. 

This work which presents a criticism of the natural theology of Pro- 
fessor F. R. Tennant is not a “must” book. It states quite fairly the 
views of the Cambridge don. ‘“‘Sense-giveness is the sole certificate of 
actuality.” (p. 23) “Our knowing faculty is relatively sound, not abso- 
lute or perfect but capable of producing some sort of knowledge.” (p. 37) 
Tennant’s theodicy, therefore, is based on these insecure foundations, 
“Though belief in God cannot attain such proof as to make it a logical 
certainty, it is a belief which is not theoretically worthless.” (p. 7) God 
created the world in the strict sense and ab aeterno. (p. 7) ‘He does not 
know what free creatures will do until they actually perform. . . . If evil 
arises because of the presence of free agents in the world, it is an accomplish- 
ment of a situation which God intended for the involved good.” (p. 86) 
“The truth of religious belief can only be established by philosophical 
arguments which exclude the data of religious experience.” (p. 88) 

Now it is evident that most of these statements are open to adverse 
criticism. However, Dr. Scudder’s position, though opposed to the Cam- 
bridge professor’s, is equally indefensible. His philosophical theology has 
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as its basis a denial of St. Paul’s thesis in Romans 1: “Inferences from a 
world of men and of things cannot lead to the discovery of a Creator to 
whom man can ascribe the name God.” (p. 131) “The original awareness 
of the presence of God is forced upon the individual by a perculiar sort 
of experience.” (p. 133) 

Criticism, however, is needed to distinguish valid from fallacious re- 
ligious experience. (p. 218) Among the arguments to be approved is 
that from design. (p. 231) “Thus by diverse channels, theism comes 
to be a more reasonable world-explanation than mechanism, chance or 
unconscious purpose.” (p. 247) Primitive matter is probably self-existent 
and eternal, (p. 252) hence God cannot overcome all evil. In one point 
Dr. Scudder improves on the system he criticises; he allows scope to God’s 


grace upon the human will, whereas Tennant is a Pelagian. (p. 253) 
Joun W. Moray, S.J. 


James C. Mum. How Firm a Foundation. Philadelphia. National 
Publishing Company. viii-292. 

Under this cryptic title there is hidden an informative and useful volume 
on our Lord Jesus Christ. Its scope is somewhat elucidated by the sub- 
title: “A survey of the New Testament and the Birth and Establishment of 
Christianity in the Light of Archaeology and Secular History.” The 
bulk of the book is taken up with the life of Christ; a minor section with 
the beginnings of the Christian religion. In treating of the Saviour it 
is the human side to which prime attention is given. The aim is to bring 
together and interpret what the Gospels and the other historical sources 
both real and formal tell us about the personality, mission and work of 
Christ. In doing this much attention is given to the historical background, 
particularly the contemporary history and organization of the Roman 
Empire as it affected the Holy Land and the Herodian family. For this 
purpose Josephus Flavius is much used. The work will therefore serve 
for supplying certain phases and details which are but lightly touched 
upon in many of our standard lives of Christ. 

Among the topics thus treated we would single out that of the growth 
of the opposition to Christ in the course of His ministry. As here de- 
scribed it is made intelligible in its reason and progress as the result of 
Christ’s attack on the existing order of things. We thus come to under- 
stand our Lord’s doctrine and His mode of life as a profound revolutionary 
movement, not only in the realm of religion but also in morality, in 
politics and in economics. In the course of this treatment a comparison 
is drawn with Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism and the 
Mosaic legislation. (pp. 143-152) On various occasions the author de- 
clares his belief in the divinity of Christ though he does not essay to 
explain how the two elements are harmonized. In other matters also the 
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author shows himself orthodox and conservative. The four evangelists are 
held to have written in the traditional order. In one chapter the evidence 
for the historical credibility of the Gospels is well summarized. (pp. 91- 
100) A sympathetic verbal portrait of Our Lord emerges from the study. 
The attractiveness of this new teacher is heightened by bringing out that 
true democracy sprang from his teaching (p. 104 ff.), how slavery was 
abolished through its influence. (p. 163-163) 

On a few points a Catholic must perforce dissent from our author. 
Thus he implicitly denies the perpetual virginity of the Mother of God 
by taking the expression “brothers of Christ” in our common manner of 
speech. He also implicitly denies the existence at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity of other sacraments than Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. In 
accounting for the origin and early spread of Christianity he passes over 
the descent of the Holy Ghost and its effects. While this was surely 
a supernatural event, still its external manifestation was so striking that 
historically the neglect of it seems inexcusable. 

On some disputed matters or points of opinion the author’s views are 
not the current ones. Yet some of these should prove acceptable or at 
least worthy of consideration. Thus the emphasis put on the actual con- 
ditions both of persons and of surroundings during the youth of our Lord 
seems well in place. (p. 57-77) Some theories regarding the knowledge 
gained by Christ through experience seem to the reviewer to detract from 
the words of the Gospel. The escape of our Lord from the irate people 
of Nazareth is explained in such a manner as not to require anything 
miraculous. The various “Marys” of the Gospels are considered to be 
different persons. As the date of the death of Christ, April 7, 30 A.D. 
is fixed. The meeting of Jesus with Annas is thought to have taken place 
in a suburban residence belonging to the latter on the Mount of Olives. The 
author thinks that no formal meeting of the Sanhedrin took place to pass 
judgment on Christ. 

In the summary account of early Christianity Rome is the center of the 
Church but whether this is by priority of jurisdiction is not made clear. 
The reasons for the collision of the new religion with the Roman state 
are well sketched but the account of the persecutions is too jejune to be 
of much use. The data on the Catacombs are not all reliable. Regarding 
the so-called chalice of Antioch the author hesitates, but he is wrong 
in stating that archaeologists generally favor the early dating. 

Aucustin C. Wann, S.J. 


G. L. Prestice, D.D. Fathers and Heretics. Six studies in dogmatic 
faith, with prologue and epilogue. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1940. 
London, SPCK. New York, The Macmillan Co. x—432. $3.25. 
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This scholarly volume passes in review some of the main phases of the 
intellectual history of early Christianity. The core of the book consists of 
seven chapters, each chiefly devoted to some leader in the field of religious 
thought. A prologue precedes and an epilogue follows these chapters. 
Throughout the tone is moderate, judgments are usually well balanced and 
the presentation is lucid. While the form caused some curtailment of the 
learned apparatus there can be no doubt that much industry was needed 
in the preparation. The author shows a grasp both of the theological and 
the historical phrases of the questions treated. While exception must 
be taken to certain statements or positions, this does not destroy the superior 
value of the work. 

A simple enumeration of the main characters, together with a few 
observations, will give a better idea of the work than the title, which is 
somewhat vague. The list opens with Pope Callistus and his controversies 
on Christ and on penance. There follows Origen with his gigantic intel- 
lectual output. The Arian controversy is described in the person of St. 
Athanasius. From this the step to the Christological controversies is 
easy: these bring up such names as Apollinaris of Laodicea, Nestorius and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria. The lecture on Apollinaris shows the superior in- 
tellectual calibre of the outstanding controversialist who in his later days 
entered on dangerous paths. The analysis of the sources of his error is master- 
ly. In narrating the history of Nestorius much reliance is placed on his late 
work known as the “Bazaar...” The concluding chapter (Epilogue) out- 
lines a topic that should be tempting to some Catholic historian who is in- 
terested in popular devotions. Under the title Eros an outline is given 
of the devotion to the Sacred Humanity of Christ. It is meant merely 
as an introduction and points the way for further researches. 

There are several points on which we must dissent. The first chapter 
contains a good description of the nature and importance of Tradition in 
the Church’s history. However, the treatment would have gained by 
marking the distinction between active and passive tradition. More serious 
is the restriction of the function of tradition to interpreting the Bible. 
Some texts which are quoted show that Tradition was considered by the 
Fathers as an independent source of divine revelation along with the Sacred 
Scriptures. The author fails to point out that the custody both of the 
Scriptures and of Tradition was given to a living teaching-authority which 
might serve as a court of last appeal. 

In the chapter on Nestorianism the presentation of the case as given by 
the heresiarch himself in his late work is too implicitly relied upon. No 
notice is taken of the historical discussion regarding the heretical tenets 
of Nestorius in the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Council of Ephesus. 

St. Cyril of Alexander is rather severely dealt with. He is made at least 
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partially responsible for the murder of Hypatia. This is at variance with 
the best historical evidence. It is remarkable that the author desserts the 
line of his own argument for a unique visible Church by denying the need 
of a visible head. He asserts that “the unity of the Church depends on the 
unity of the faith,” (p. 366) but fails to indicate how this can be guaran- 
teed. Aucustin C. Wann, S.J. 


Martin P. Nusson. Greek Popular Religion. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1940. 166 pp. 

This volume introduces a second series of notable lectures on the his- 
tory of religions. To the older series, known as American Lectures on the 
History of Religions, belong scholarly works of Cumont, Jastrow, Rhys 
Davids, Williams, Jackson. Resumed under new auspices after an inter- 
ruption of some years, the lectures continue their scholarly tradition in 
these informative papers by M. P. Nilsson, sometime Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Lund. His History of Greek Religion (Oxford. 1925) is known 
favorably both to classicists and religionists, while it is with pleasure that 
we learn from footnotes in the present volume that the author has ready 
for publication a far more voluminous work on the same theme. 

For Greece as well as for other lands, it is difficult to see the religion of 
ancient peoples in proper perspective. Close union of the political with the 
sacerdotal power fostered an official faith, which of course found abundant 
monumental and literary expression. From such preponderance of docu- 
mentary evidence, however, it would be hasty to conclude that the faith 
of the establishment constituted the total of the people’s vital religion. 
Among the obscure multitudes in populous centers and among the grass 
roots folk who toiled at the country’s agriculture, belief and practice tended 
to diverge from the course set by caesaropapal theology. In the experience 
of the common man the official great gods were perhaps remote and not 
very helpful, while the daimones of the simpler nature worship were felt 
to be close and accessible. Devotion to spirits believed to be immanent in 
weather and soil, haunting home and hearth, potent in the vicissitudes and 
crises of human life was imperative, and it survived and developed after 
the setting up by state or priesthood of a royal family of great gods. Ob- 
viously the records of popular religion would be far less permanent than 
those of the state cult. Only a poet, as Ovid in his Fasti, or an annalist 
of things curious, as Pausanias, might be drawn to preserve from oblivion 
the homely religious life of his contemporaries. 

Hints in classical writers, archeological finds more significant than splen- 
did, hence never highly publicized, details of cult in which spontaneous 
piety expressed itself, these furnish material for the author’s reconstruc- 
tion of the religion of the masses. The reconstruction does not issue, for 
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the most part, in a company of new gods, but in a better understanding 
of the supposed sphere of divine activity and of actual religious fears and 
hopes. The Greek peasant looked up hopefully to the nearest mountain 
top for a sign that the cloud-gatherer was preparing to send needed rain. 
Upright stones surrounded by stone-heaps were found in the fields (bermata) 
and here the peasant placed another stone or a food-offering; for Hermes 
was god of the dead who lay under these primitive monuments, as well as 
guardian of the herds which grazed nearby. A river might not be crossed 
before observing the Hesiodic ritual of prayer and hand-washing, to pro- 
pitiate the boomorphic or hippomorphic river-spirit. Various were the forms 
of male sprites who haunted wild country, but most firmly believed in 
were the nymphs with their suzerain Artemis. Very numerous were hero- 
shrines, and great was the power as healers and protectors which these il- 
lustrious dead exercised, each in the district where his relics were entombed. 

“It is better at home, for it is dangerous outdoors.” Security came from 
divine beings imminent in the walls, the hearth, the larder. If the house- 
hold gods were represented at all, it was rather in symbols than in images. 
In Zeus, the guardian, the provider, the propitious, the family found a 
supernal paterfamilias; they offered food and drink to Hestia, summoned 
the Dioscuri to partake of the family meal. Both Heracles and Apollo 
guarded the door, while a snake, sometimes regarded as a symbol or embodi- 
ment of Zeus, received special veneration as a protecting agent. In this 
very illuminating chapter (the fourth) exception may be taken only to the 
author’s theory on animal sacrifice. We consider unwarrantedly totalitarian 
a theory which explains such sacrifices as originating in family meals to 
which the god was invited and assigned his portion. 

“A survey of the Greek festivals with rites which are really important 
from a religious point of view shows that an astonishing number of them 
are agricultural.” (p. 23) Even the calendar established by the Delphic 
oracle differed but slightly from the old agricultural calendar which marked 
the periods of purification and propitiation deemed necessary for the success 
of the farmers’ labor. Professor Nilsson describes interestingly the cere- 
monies attending sowing and reaping, the pruning of vines, the gathering 
of olive and grape. Naive nature-worship is the fundamental religious 
thought and emotion in all this. Nor do the Eleusinian Mysteries seem to 
have had other origin than the same nature-worship. The Corn Mother 
(goddess of grain) has for child the Corn Maiden (the new grain of each 
year). The latter is snatched away by Plouton, the god of wealth (god of 
the grain stored away underground). But the Corn Maiden ascends again, 
first when the seed-corn is taken up to be planted, then when the new grain 
sprouts in the springtime. Can so simple an idea explain the hold maintained 
by Eleusis on the clever Greeks? A twofold answer is developed. Firstly, 
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“I venture to speak of an Eleusinian piety founded on this idea that agricul- 
ture created a civilized and peaceful life worthy of human beings.” (p. 57) 
Again, though Professor Nilsson rightly holds that we do not know what 
was the esoteric doctrine communicated to the initiate, still these initiates 
were somehow firmly convinced that their lot in the Hereafter would be 
blissful. 

The influence of the powerful city-states, especially after the Persian 
wars, stereotyped cult, though old god-names and old names of festivals 
were retained. Popular need for personal religion found various outlets. 
Sabazios and a host of strange gods found favor, while orgiastic observances 
were adopted to compensate for the coldness and formalism of official wor- 
ship. What may be called the by-products of religion—healing, oracles, 
reading of dreams and auspices—grew to be much in demand. Of the 
extent of the trafficking in these and of the charlatanry connected with it, 
the author writes excellently in his last chapter. 

The thirty-nine illustrations which are grouped at the end of the book 
have the virtue of being intimately pertinent to the text. In only two 
instances is there outcropping of the false parallelism which one grows to 
expect in works on the history of religions. “It is supposed that Hagios 
Elias, who nowadays has a chapel everywhere on the mountaintops, is his 
(Zeus’) successor (as weather-god).” (p. 8) As successors to the heroes 
venerated of old we now have the Saints (p. 20). Issue must finally be 
taken with the author on a point of fact, namely the belief in early Greece 
in regard to survival after death. This is said (p. 63) to have consisted in 
“a hope of immortality and a belief in the eternity of life, not for the 
individual but for the generations which spring one from another.” It is 
said that transition to belief in individual survival was made in the period of 
expansion of commerce and industry when “at the end of the fifth century 
B.C. the individual was freed from the old fetters of family and tradition. 
The foundation for the idealism of the Eleusinian belief and morality were 
removed. Man was no longer content with the immortality of the genera- 
tions but wanted immortality for himself.” GeorceE C. Ring, S.J. 


G. Van Noort. Tractatus de Theologia. Hilversum, Holland. Paul 
Brand. 

This completed work, consisting of eight volumes, is a decided contribu- 
tion to the science of theology. It will be of immense assistance to semi- 
narians studying theology for the first time and it will be of even greater 
service to priests avid for a more perfect understanding of the doctrine 
they are commissioned to teach. Little known in this country, the volumes 
of Van Noort have long been a favorite of seminarians in the Old World. 
The best tribute to their popularity is the numerous editions which each 
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volume has seen. His writings are attractive because he was not only a 
brilliant theologian but also a pastor of souls. As the former, he has given 
us theological treatises in which the clearness and depth of thought has not 
been affected by its transfer to the printed page. We may not always agree 
with the author but we always know what he means. As a pastor he has 
avoided useless prolixity with the result that in volumes of approximately 
two hundred pages he has given us a thorough treatment of the respective 
treatises—solid without heaviness and clear without superficiality. Indexes 
are complete, footnotes of each page have copious and useful references, 
italics and a variety of type appeal to the eye while the printing is superior. 
Editions as recent as 1938 have enabled the author to keep abreast of the 
theological thought of the day. De Deo Creante, De Deo Uno et Trino, De 
Deo Redemptore, De Vera Religione, De Novissimis, De Sacramentis (2) 
are procurable through B. Herder and Co. Frank A. Logan, S.J. 


J. B. Ferreres, S.J. Compendium Theologiae Moralis. ed. 16. Volume 
II. Barcelona. 1940. 

This volume completes the sixteenth edition of Ferreres’ Compendium, 
the last to be prepared by the author himself. The present volume contains 
the treatises, De Statibus Particularibus, De Sacramentis, De Delictis et 
Poenis, and a long commentary on the Bulla Cruciatae. The method is the 
Gury method: a few principles, with many questions and answers. The 
treatment of individual subjects is clear and, in general, quite complete. 

It is difficult to check the changes in this volume, because the editor has 
not included a list of changes, as he did in the case of Volume I of this 
edition. However, if one may judge from a casual checkup of the decisions 
and decrees issued since 1932 (the date of the last edition), the edition 
seems to have been kept up-to-date. It contains the following replies of 
the Code Commission: that religious who are pastors or assistants must be 
present at diocesan conferences; that the legitimate place for hearing the 
confessions of religious women according to canon 522 may be chosen per 
modum actus in accordance with canon 910 §1; that an apostolic indult is 
needed in order to transfer the canonical year of novitiate to the second 
year; that the privileges of religious acquired by communication before the 
Code remain in effect; that the word Ordinary in canon 883 does not 
include major superiors of exempt clerical orders. This volume also refers 
to the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council on catechetical 
instruction (12 Jan. 1935), and to the reply of the Sacred Penitentiary 
(7 Dec. 1933) to the effect that the mental recitation of ejaculatory prayers 
suffices for gaining the indulgences. Finally, the decree of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, Lex Sacri Coelibatus, with the further declaration as to the mean- 
ing of the decree, has been embodied in the text; as also the decree of Holy 
Office on doubtful baptisims with respect to the Pauline Privilege. 
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One surprising omission in the text of this sixteenth edition is the reply 
of the Code Commission (30 July 1934) according to which the joining of 
an atheistic organization is declared to have the same canonical effect as 
joining an heretical sect. No mention is made of this in the treatmeng of 
the impediment of Mixta Religio. 

A satisfactory addition to the new text consists in a set of tables exem- 
plifying the Rhythm theory. The author gives tables for regular periods 
ranging from 23 to 30 days. He seems, however, to be ultra-safe in his 
calculations, because he always allows twelve days for the fertile period. 
Also in regard to the treatise, De Debito Conjugali, I might call attention 
to an opinion of Father Ferreres which is at least interesting in the light of 
some of the recent controversy in our country. He says that syphilitics 
are not to be permitted to have conjugal relations until four or six years 
after the manifestations of their disease have ceased (II, n. 1144, 6). This 
seems a long time. However, in Volume I, the author is not so absolute 
in his pronouncement concerning the use of marriage. There he states: 
“non licet uti copula, saltem non monita comparte de periculo gravissimae 
infectionis” (I, n. 505). On the other hand, in the first volume, he seems 
to allow no excuse for the contracting of marriage by one who is actually 
infected with syphilis; for, after describing the evils of syphilis, he states 
very tersely: “Quare syphilide infecto nom licet matrimonium contrahere’’ 
(I, n. 505). GeraLp KELLY, S.J. 


Auice BorcHarD GREENE, PH.D. The Philosophy of Silence. New York. 
Richard R. Smith. 1940. pp. 254. $2.50. 

This book is an effort to render intelligible to modern minds the positive 
values inherent in the practice of silence. The author aims to point out 
to the extroverted mentality of the day inner sources of power; she hopes 
to bring an answer to the eager questionings of those men and women 
who have already recognized the sterility of materialism and of the cult of 
activity. 

Silence, as understood in this book, means, in general, philosophic or 
religious concentration. At its lowest level it means mere physical stillness. 
It is present in increasingly perfect degrees in reflecting pauses, in sustained 
meditation and in active recollection. The perfect Silence, with a capital 
letter, consists in that hushing of the sensible and of the conceptual which 
may sometimes release the soul into direct contact with transcendental 
realities. The author contends that proficiency in the practice of any of 
these varying degrees of silence yields fruit well worth striving for. At 
the same time she does not neglect to sound the warning of grave dangers 
that lie in wait for those who essay the higher grades of silence prematurely 
and without proper preparation. She writes: “In agreement with the 
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Pythagoreans and the Jesuits, among others, modern religionists of experi- 
ence recognize that mental as well as emotional maturity is required in the 
practice of the higher grades of silence. Without emotional stability, self- 
discipline becomes too difficult to attain and maintain; without mental 
stature, there is always danger of confused imagery and lawless concepts, 
which the religious thinker avers have nothing whatever to do with genuine 
mystical experience.” (p. 57) Perhaps it should be noted that the Catholic 
director of souls will demand more than emotional stability and mental 
stature as prerequisites for the practice of higher grades of silence. He will 
seek for reasonably clear signs of a Divine vocation granted to the soul. 

The history of East and West offers many examples of groups and indi- 
viduals who have claimed to find high values in the practice of silence. 
From this abundant and variegated material the author has chosen a large 
number of testimonies which she considers more authoritative and more 
apt to appeal to the Western mind. The Quakers, the early Quietists, the 
Catholic mystics, the Therapeuts, the Pythagoreans, the Buddhists, the 
Taoists, the Yogins, the Sufis and others are called upon to vouch for and 
to exemplify some of the benefits to be found in the practice of silence. 
The method deliberately forsakes “the sectarian point of view” in favor of 
an “objective and philosophical approach to the vast subject of Silence.” 
(p. 14) The philosophical or theological presuppositions of the various 
witnesses are narrated, but are hardly questioned for their validity. Accord- 
ing to the author, the practice of silence has value if it is directed to an end 
which is somehow constructive. She writes: “Goals may vary, and success 
in attaining them may vary still more. But a constructive end would 
appear to be the norm, and would appear also to be actually accomplished 
in the degree to which the exercise is rightly conducted and the requisite 
qualities in the subject are present.” (p. 113) 

None will deny that similar psychological values may go with a careful 
use of silence in diverse, even contradictory, schools of thought. And none 
will deny that these psychological values can profitably form an object for 
scientific investigation and systematic presentation. But one hopes that 
the adoption of a non-sectarian point of view is only a method, and not an 
indifference either to sound philosophy or to revealed religion. 

Through chapters replete with historical testimonies of a religious and 
non-religious character, the author shows silence as a self-discipline, as a 
source of healing, as a challenge to authority, and as a source of knowledge. 
Throughout, the author has valuable things to say about the need of 
restoring a personal, experiential quality to religion. Many non-catholic 
churchmen have realized the necessity of leading their churches out of the 
backwaters of welfare work and they are trying to solve the problem by 
introducing group practice of silence into their services. This movement 
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may prove suggestive to Catholic preachers and directors. We have pre- 
sented our religion as a creed and as a law. Perhaps we need to describe it 
more often as a life that engages the whole man in a dynamic union with 
Christ. 

In a chapter on the growing retreat movement, the author presents a 
life-like description of an Ignatian retreat and builds up a natural apologetic 
for the practice of retreats which seems admirably fitted to convince those 
who think they have a monopoly on hard-headed, common sense. There is 
one statement, however, in the description of Ignatian retreats which ought 
to be corrected. The author writes: “During such periods formal, ritual- 
istic piety and dogma are left behind, giving way to a freer opportunity for 
personal growth, fed and sustained by the life and truth behind dogma.” 
(p. 121) The retreat offers a freer opportunity for personal growth, not 
by cutting the individual off from the sources of spiritual life, but by bring- 
ing him, perhaps for the first time, into a conscious relationship with them. 

In the final chapter, the author makes a few practical suggestions and 
describes a few practical techniques, which, on a purely natural plane, 
should be of immense value to any reader who desires to enter upon himself, 
gain possession of his soul and acquire some kind of mastery over his envi- 
ronment. 

The Philosophy of Silence should teach many readers that the richest life 
does not consist in a constant round of outer activities, and, that man has 
resources within himself that ought not be neglected. 

F, A. Harkins, S.J. 
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IN MEMorIAM: WILLIAM J. McGarry, S.J. 


ITH deep regret in the human way, but with a sense of 

spiritual joy, it is our duty to make record in these pages 
of the death, on Tuesday afternoon, September 23, 1941, of 
the first Editor-in-Chief of THEOLoGicaL Stupres, the Rev. 
William J. McGarry, S.J. 

By the testimony of the many who studied with him, who 
taught him, who were taught by him, who read his treatises and 
books, he was recognized as easily preeminent among the schol- 
ars of our generation. 

He was born at Hamilton, Mass., on March 14, 1894. On 
August 14, 1911, he entered the novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus at St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His 
philosophical and theological studies were made at Woodstock 
College, Maryland. On June 28, 1925, he was ordained priest. 

In the autumn of 1927 he was destined to proceed to Rome 
for advanced studies in Sacred Scripture. The day before he 
was to sail, the orders were countermanded, and he was appointed 
to fill the unexpected need for a professor of Scripture at 
Weston College, Massachusetts. 

In 1928, he went to Rome, to the Pontifical Biblical Institute. 
Having proved by examination his proficiency, he was per- 
mitted to compress the ordinary three-year course into two 
years. During this period, also, he visited and studied in the 
Holy Land. In 1930, he was granted the Pontifical degree of 
$.S.L. 

Back at Weston College, from 1930 to 1935 his chief courses 
were given in Sacred Scripture. In 1935, he was named pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology. During these years he also taught 
Hebrew, Biblical Greek and Syriac. Then, in 1937, contrary 
to his own preferences and plans, he was named President of 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

In the summer of 1938, the project of instituting a quarterly 
devoted to scientific theology was discussed at a conference of 
Jesuit theologians, held at St. Ignatius’ College, Inisfada, N. Y. 
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The conference favored the project and Father McGarry was 
deputed to explore the matter further. In the early months of 7 
1939, Father McGarry and the writer, as President of America” 
Press, presented to the Fathers Provincial of the United States 
and to Father General Ledochowski, a recommendation that— 
the quarterly publication, now known as THEOLOGICAL 
SrupiEs, be undertaken by the American Assistancy of the” 
Society of Jesus. 

By the unanimous vote of all concerned, Father McGarry | 
was recommended as the first Editor-in-Chief. Contrary to 
precedent, he was relieved of his duties as President of Boston 
College after two years of tenure. In August, 1939, he came 
to Campion House, New York, and began his work as Editor. 
The first issue of THEOLOGICAL StupiEs appeared in February, 
1940. Each succeeding issue, including this one, has manifested — 


his marvelous competence and vision and learned leadership. 


THEOLOGICAL StupiEs is his tribute. ; 
Tirelessly laboring, he published, during the past two years, 


Paul and the Crucified and Unto the End. His third book, He 


Cometh, is being issued this month, and a fourth book was left ~ 
half finished. He also contributed many articles, of a popular © 
nature, to America. Had he lived longer, he would have been — 
one of this country’s most prolific and authoritative writers 
on ascetical and dogmatic theology. 

Since boyhood, Father McGarry had had an ailment of the 
heart. The condition became critical last winter, and he suf- ~ 


fered several heart attacks. The last occurred in the 59th Street — 


Station of the Broadway Subway. From the dingy, hot plat- 
form, his soul sped to the glory of God’s other world. He knew 
for months upon months, that each heartbeat might be his last. 
He was ready. May he rest in the peace of the God Whom he 


loved. 
Francis X. TALBoT, S.J. 











